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ARISTOTLE,  THE  KLEROTERIA,  AND  THE  COURTS 


By  Sterling  Dow 


RISTOTLE  reserved  for  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  Consti- 


tution  of  the  Athenians  an  elaborate  account  of  the  procedure  of 
the  dikastic  courts,  which  were  then  at  the  peak  of  their  long  develop¬ 
ment.  Even  a  superficial  reader  must  feel,  as  I  think  he  did,  that  these 
minutely  detailed  chapters  illustrate  more  clearly  than  any  others  the 
political  genius  of  the  Athenians;  their  fair  and  thorough  democracy, 
their  passion  for  logic  and  also  for  litigation,  their  suspicion  of  human 
nature,  their  fascination  with  luck,  and  their  penchant  for  intricate 
machine-like  institutions.  The  first  step  in  the  procedure  of  the  dikas¬ 
tic  courts  was  the  selection  of  jurors.  Hundreds,  sometimes  thousands, 
were  chosen  anew  every  day  the  courts  sat.  The  selection  was  by  lot, 
and  the  process  of  selection  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
procedure.  The  text  of  Aristotle’s  account  of  the  allotment,  though  full 
of  restorations,  has  been  improved  until  now  it  is  almost  letter-perfect. 

The  interpretation  by  modern  scholars  of  that  text,  and  of  the 

Note.  For  their  kind  assistance  the  author  wishes  to  thank  Prof.  W.  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Prof.  T.  L.  Shear,  Prof.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Mr.  A.  W.  Parsons,  Mr.  E.  Van- 
derpool,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift. 

Figure.  The  isometric  diagram  on  the  page  opposite  shows  the  two  kleroteria 
of  some  one  tribe  ready  for  the  archon’s  allotment  of  dikasts.  At  the  left  of  the  two 
kleroteria  is  shown  in  section  the  tube  of  the  left-hand  kleroterion  before  the  releas¬ 
ing  of  the  counters;  the  counters  appear  to  the  reader  in  their  “chance”  order, 
which  of  course  is  not  as  yet  known  to  any  of  the  participants.  The  two  kleroteria 
stood  against  the  wall  of  the  court  area,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  meters. 
In  the  wall  between  the  kleroteria  was  the  tribe’s  entrance  into  the  area  of  the  courts 
{infra,  Part  III).  The  diagram  shows  the  vertical  columns  of  slots  {KavoviSes,  Part 
I),  into  which  have  been  plugged  the  wooden  tickets  {irivaKia)  of  dikasts  who  have 
presented  themselves  for  allotment  on  the  day  in  question  (Part  V).  The  height 
of  each  kleroterion  with  its  base  was  doubtless  about  the  height  of  a  man;  the  width, 
judging  by  the  specimens  in  Prytaneis,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV,  was  ca.  o.6o  m.  These  and 
the  other  preserved  kleroteria  may  all  be  Hellenistic,  but  the  literary  evidence 
leaves  no  doubt  that  all  the  essential  details  shown  in  the  diagram  are  correct  for 
Aristotle’s  time.  Certain  non-essential  details  are  borrowed  from  the  Hellenistic 
specimens.  Not  knowing  yet  just  how  cubes  can  have  been  used,  I  have  drawn 
spheres  in  the  tube.  The  mouldings  also  might  be  different  in  the  fourth  century. 
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allotment  itself,  is  less  happy.  Down  to  1937,  the  opinion  was  uni¬ 
versally  held  that  Aristotle’s  exposition  has  ambiguities  and  omissions 
serious  enough  to  prevent  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  process 
of  allotment.  Yet  these  chapters  of  Aristotle’s  undeniably  have  a  tone 
of  special  clarity  and  fulness,  of  being  meticulous  and  authoritative. 
In  1937  an  object  was  identified  which  has  a  certain  interest  in  this 
connection:  the  Greek  allotment  machine  (KXrjpurripLov).  The  first 
publication  indicated  briefly  what  light  the  actual  kleroterion  seemed 
to  throw  on  Aristotle’s  account.’  Further  study  has  tended  to  confirm 
and  to  supplement  the  first  report.  In  Parts  I-III  of  the  present 
article,  I  have  tried  to  examine  all  the  evidence  thoroughly;  in  Part  IV, 
to  make  out  the  general  plan  of  the  courts;  in  Part  V,  to  get  at  the 
essence  of  the  dikastic  allotment. 

A  short  summary  of  the  conclusions  may  be  convenient.  Two  of 
the  preserved  allotment  machines  show  that  the  columns  of  slots 
{KapovL5€s),  into  which  the  jurors’  tickets  were  inserted,  were  in  the 
machines  themselves,  not  in  alleged  “allotment  rooms”  (Part  I, 
p.  3).  All  the  literary  and  epigraphical  occurrences  of  the  word  are 
reviewed:  KXrjpitsrrjpLov  (/cXr^pcorpis,  KXrjpuTiKov)  never  means  anything 
but  “allotment  machine,”  except  in  two  erring  lexicographers  (Part 
II,  p.  8).  Contrary  to  present  opinion,  the  allotment  for  the  courts 
did  not  take  place  in  rooms,  but  outside  the  several  entrances  to  the 
coxirt-complex  (Part  III,  p.  15).  The  plan  of  the  whole  court-complex 
(heliaia)  is  thus  reduced  and  simplified;  a  crucial  word  is  restored  in 
the  text  of  the  Ath.  Pol.;  the  /ccy/^XiSes  and  8pv4)aKToi  are  located  (Part 
IV,  p.  18).  The  hitherto  unanswered  question.  Why  did  each  tribe 
have  two  allotment  machines?  bears  directly  on  the  fundamental  ideals 
and  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  dikastic  allotments:  to  answer  it,  I 
have  tried  to  visualize  in  precise  detail  the  whole  business  of  allotting 
(Part  V,  p.  23  —  this  Part  is  meant  to  be  intelligible  if  read  sepa¬ 
rately  — ;  principal  conclusions,  p.  34).  The  effect  of  the  study 
as  a  whole  is  completely  to  vindicate  Aristotle. 

1  S.  Dow,  Pryianeis  {Hesperia,  Supplement  I,  Athens,  1937),  pp.  198-215,  with 
photographs;  summary  by  G.  Klaffenbach,  Die  Antike,  14  (1938),  353-355.  A 
summary  will  also  appear  in  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll,  Realencyclopaedie,  Supplement- 
band  VII,  s.v.  Kleroterion. —  Fragments  of  three  more  kleroteria,  discovered  since 
1937,  do  not  alter  the  account. 
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Part  I 

The  Greek  Allotment  Machine 

Accepting  views  universally  held,  the  new  LiddeU-Scott-Jones 
Lexicon  gives  three  divergent  meanings  for  the  word  KkrfpwTi]pLov. 
The  first  of  these  meanings,  urn  for  casting  lots  or  votes,  was  illustrated 
recently  by  the  above-mentioned  identification  of  fourteen  actual 
kleroteria  preserved  in  Athens.  Three  had  been  excavated  75  years 
ago;  one  had  lain  on  the  Acropolis  unrecorded  until  the  inscription 
was  partially  copied  in  1921;  ten  are  from  the  current  Agora  Excava¬ 
tions.  The  identification  is  positive.  That  the  kleroteria  were  used  for 
performing  allotments,  not  for  voting,  is  beyond  doubt;  but  instead 
of  being  urns,  the  objects  (Figure,  facing  p.  i)  are  marble  stelae. 
Trimmed  to  form  aediculae  somewhat  like  Athenian  grave  monuments, 
the  kleroteria  also  bear  slots,  arranged  in  columns  on  the  face  proper 
of  the  stelae.  The  use  of  the  slots,  and  in  general  the  operation  of  the 
kleroteria,  have  been,  I  think,  clearly  made  out.  But  although  the 
object  itself  is  understood,  concerning  the  precise  uses  of  the  word 
KXrjpcoTripLov  the  facts  have  yet  to  be  established. 

The  modern  instrument  for  allotment  naturally  consists  of  a  device 
for  mixing  numbered  counters  so  thoroughly  that  when  the  counters 
are  drawn  out  mechanically,  or  by  a  blind-fold  attendant,  the  order 
will  be  determined  by  “chance”  alone  —  that  is,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  determine  in  advance  which  counter  will  be  drawn  first,  which 
second,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  last.  The  modern  kXt] purr] plop  is  a 
device  for  mixing  counters,  and  nothing  more. 

Prior  to  1937,  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  ancient  allot¬ 
ment  machine  was  equally  limited  in  function. ^  If  the  word  KXrjpuTripLov 
seemed  to  imply  something  more,  or  something  different,  then  it  was 
almost  universally  supposed  that  in  such  uses  the  word  had  a  second 

^  The  translation  for  this  sense  of  the  word  was  regularly  “ballot  box,”  “bal¬ 
loting  urn,”  urne,  Losungsurne,  urna  in  qua  sortes  conjiciuntur. 

On  certain  preserved  leaden  counters,  thought  to  be  a-itp^oKa  used  in  the  dikastic 
courts,  a  wide-mouthed,  round-bodied  vase  or  urn  is  depicted  (Arist.,  Atk.  Pol., 
Sandys  ed.  2,  frontispiece,  Figure  5,  and  p.  255).  This  vase  was  taken  to  represent 
a  Losurne  (Hommel,  Heliaia,  p.  69). 
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meaning,  namely  “place  where  allotments  were  carried  out,”  that  is, 
“allotment  room.”^  Aristotle  says  that  each  tribe  had  two  kleroteria, 
“in”  each  of  which  were  bars  or  rows  of  some  sort  called  Kavouibts. 
Each  tribe,  then,  would  have  two  allotment  rooms  which  contained 
Kai^oi^ibes  and  other  equipment,  as  well  as  space  where  some  300 
tribesmen  could  assemble  for  the  allotments.  This  theory  was  first 
carried  out  in  detail  by  H.  Hommel  in  his  study  Heliaia.^  The  interior 
appointments  of  ra  dvo  KXrjpojriypta,  as  suggested  by  his  diagram 
(p.  141),  permit  a  neat  arrangement  of  the  Kavovibts,  urns,  chests, 
allotment  machines  (also  called  KKrjpwTrjpLa),  and  ofl&cials;  there  is 
scant  room,  however,  for  600  men. 

There  were  some  grounds  for  the  theory.  It  was  difi&cult  to  imagine 
KavoviSes  in  anything  like  a  modern  allotment  machine.  Further, 
no  one  doubted  that  there  ought  to  be  haUs  of  some  sort  in  which  the 
allotments  took  place;  if  so,  Aristotle  would  mention  them;  hence 
they  would  have  to  be  the  kleroteria.  The  ending  -T-qpLov  can  of 
course  denote  place  as  well  as  instrument,  and  in  fact  two  lexicogra¬ 
phers  {infra,  p.  12)  plainly  stated  that  K\'f}po}Ti]piov  meant  a  place. 

Now  the  kleroteria  actually  surviving  have  only  two  functional 
parts,  and  in  each  part  they  have  little  resemblance  to  modern  allot¬ 
ment  machines.  The  ancient  machines  comprise  no  effective  mecha¬ 
nism  for  mixing  the  counters,  but  only  a  simple  tube  for  drawing  them 
out  one  at  a  time.^  Of  interest  for  our  present  purpose  is  a  second 
unexpected  feature  of  the  ancient  kleroteria,  namely  the  slots,  arranged 
in  vertical  columns,  cut  into  the  face  of  the  stele.  These  columns  of 
slots,  which  are  actually  more  prominent  in  the  kleroteria  than  the 
allotment  devices,  vary  in  number:  preserved  examples  show  i,  2,  5, 
[6],  II,  and  [12]  columns.  The  number  of  slots  cannot  be  fixed  except 
in  a  few  instances:  one  practically  complete  machine  has  only  12 
slots  (all  in  a  single  column) ;  some  if  not  most  of  the  others  seem  to 

1  Or  even,  in  a  quite  unlikely  derivative  sense,  “public  list  (as  of  citizens)  from 
which  allotments  are  made.”  On  this  alleged  meaning,  see  infra,  p.  13.  There 
is  no  authority  for  Kahrstedt’s  interpretation  in  Untersuchungen  zur  Magistratur, 
p.  26. 

^  Heliaia:  Untersuchungen  zur  Verfassung  und  Prozessordnung  des  athenischen 
Volksgerichts,  insbesondere  zum  ScUussteil  der  ’kdtivaioiv  IIoXiTtla  des  Aristotdes 
(Philologus,  Supplementband  XIX,  Heft  II,  Leipzig,  1927). 

^  Prytaneis,  p.  202;  infra,  pp.  7,  29. 
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have  had  as  many  as  50  slots  in  each  columnd  For  an  understanding 
of  Aristotle,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  {op.  a7.,pp.  204-205)  are  of  special  interest. 
Each  is  inscribed:  [one  line  missing]  ]  raixievovTos  kirl  ra  irporaveta  [ 
"A/3pwros  roO  KaXXtou  Barrjdev.  The  irpvTaveZa  were  the  deposits  made 
with  the  state  prior  to  lawsuits  {op.  cit.,  p.  212,  n.  3),  so  that  these 
allotment  machines  are  certainly  to  be  connected  with  the  law  courts. 
Each  of  these  two  machines  has  five  columns  of  slots.  The  number 
of  slots  to  a  column  cannot  be  computed  exactly;  but  the  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  No.  IV,  as  is  shown  by  the  taper  of  the  stele,  must  be  sep¬ 
arated  at  least  far  enough  to  allow  20  slots  to  a  column,  and  the  correct 
relative  positions  of  the  fragments  seem  to  necessitate  at  least  22.^ 
These  are  the  minimal  figures;  the  actual  number  of  slots  to  a  column 
may  well  have  been  as  many  as  60,  or  300  in  each  machine. 

Aristotle  (64.2)  tells  us  eiol  de  KavoviSes  [irkure  e]v  eKaarw  Tobv 
K\ripoiT7ipiwv.^  The  dikasts  of  each  tribe  were  divided  into  ten  sections; 
each  tribe  had  two  kleroteria,  and  each  kleroterion  served  for  five  sec¬ 
tions.  An  kpirrjKT-qs  was  chosen  by  lot  from  each  section,  and  he 
plugged  the  Tn.va.Kia.  of  his  section  into  one  of  the  KavoviSes.  Before 
the  identification  of  the  kleroterion,  the  KavovLdes  were  taken  to  be 
frames  or  bars  of  some  sort,^  five  such  separate  frames  or  bars  being 
mounted  in  each  “allotment  room”  {K\r]pwTripLov).  On  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  one  of  two  methods  of  choosing  jurors  can  have  been  followed: 
(i)  the  first  Kv^os  drawn  can  have  been  taken  to  decide  for  the  first 
five  TavaKia  in  the  first  Kavovis  (if  the  Kvj3os  was  white,  they  were  all 
to  serve;  if  black,  not);  the  second  kv^os  would  decide  for  the  second 

1  Thus  No.  VI  (op.  cit.,  p.  206)  is  proved  to  have  been  tall  enough  to  have  had 
at  least  50  slots  to  a  column. 

®  As  shown  in  the  photograph,  op.  cit.,  p.  205,  where  the  camera  has  distorted 
the  perspective  somewhat. 

3  The  restoration  of  irevre  is  from  64.3,  which  says  that  each  /c6/3os  drawn  by  the 
archon  from  the  kleroterion  decided  whether  five  dikasts,  whose  vLva.Kt.a  were 
presumably  juxtaposed  in  the  KavopLScs,  were  or  were  not  to  serve  in  the  juries  on 
the  day  in  question. 

For  the  text  of  the  Ath.  Pol.,  I  have  used  (Blass-Thalheim-)H.  Oppermann 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1928). 

‘  The  translation  was  “bar,”  tableau  d  rainures,  Stange.  Sandys,  in  his  ed.  2  of 
Arist.,  Ath.  Pol.,  p.  252,  says  the  KavovU  was  “probably  a  wooden  frame  fitted  with 
a  number  of  ‘straight  rules’  or  parallel  ledges  {KavoveT)  stretching  horizontally 
across  it”  with  grooves  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  ledge  to  receive  the  vivaKia. 
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five  TivaKta  in  the  same  Kavovis]  and  so  on.  Thus  it  might  happen 
that  30  or  40  of  one  section  of  the  dikasts  would  be  chosen,  of  another 
only  5  or  10;  in  any  case  the  chances  that  equal  numbers  from  each 
section  would  be  chosen  would  be  very  small  indeed.  This  procedure, 
however,  would  be  the  most  expeditious  if  the  five  KavoviSes  were 
all  separate.  The  alternate  procedure  (2)  would  be  to  let  the  first 
Kv^os  drawn  settle  for  the  first  ■Ki.va.KLov  in  each  of  the  five  Kavovibes, 
the  second  ku/3os  for  the  second  invaKiov  in  each  of  the  five  Kavovibts, 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  five  sections  for  which  any  given  klero- 
terion  served  would  be  equally  represented  in  the  day’s  courts.  It 
would  be  somewhat  awkward,  however,  to  foUow  this  procedure  if 
the  Kavovibes  were  aU  separated;  also,  the  chances  for  malpractice 
would  be  increased.' 

For  a  choice  between  procedures  (i)  and  (2),  we  may  turn  to  the 
preserved  machines.  Nos.  Ill  and  IV,  each  of  which  had  five  parallel 
vertical  columns  of  slots.  If  these  columns  of  slots  can  be  equated 
with  Aristotle’s  Kavovlbts,  the  problem  is  solved  in  favor  of  proce¬ 
dure  (2);  but  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  are  ca.  180  years  later  than  Aristotle, 
and  the  long  interval  of  time  gives  pause,  especially  if  uavovis  may 
not  properly  be  applied  to  a  vertical  column  of  slots. 

In  Prytaneis,  p.  214,  I  conceded  to  previous  translators  of  Aristotle, 
whose  rendering  is  adopted  by  LiddeU-Scott-Jones,  that  Kavovis 
ought  to  mean  “horizontal  bar.”  In  other  places  the  word  occurs  only 
seven  times;  in  three  of  these  it  seems  certainly  to  denote  horizontal 
objects.  If,  however,  in  the  very  period  when  the  Ath.  Pol. wa,s  written, 
Kavovis  could  mean  “door-frame”  {IG,  IT  1672,  line  155,  of  329/8 
B.C.),  then  horizontality  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  every  use  of  the 
word.  In  fact  the  word  could  denote  a  straight-edged  “ruler ’’^  — 
i.e.,  it  implied  nothing  as  to  verticality  or  horizontality. 

Another  consideration,  unknown  until  the  word  KXrjpcoTLKov  was 

'  Among  modern  scholars,  procedure  (2)  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  the  actual  process  could  not  be  proved  or  visualized,  although  clearly 
the  subdivision  of  each  tribe  into  ten  nepr]  points  to  an  equal  representation  of  all 
the  100  iiepj]  in  the  courts  as  a  whole  on  any  given  day. 

^  Anth.  Pal.,  VI  62:  the  meaning  has  been  considered  dubious,  although  Suidas 
supports  it.  Apparently  lexicographers  have  not  noticed  that  in  the  very  next 
poem,  Anth.  Pal.,  VI  63,  the  word  kolvCov,  occurring  in  a  precisely  similar  context, 
where  it  certainly  means  “ruler,”  is  an  exact  synonym. 
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investigated,  may  now  be  brought  forward.  The  riddle  from  Euboulos 
{infra,  pp.  10-12)  speaks  of  the  allotment  machine  as  being  “bored 
sharply  through  from  top  to  bottom.”  From  this  it  seems  clear  that 
in  Aristotle’s  day  and  before,  the  kv^oi  were  poured  down  a  tube  of 
some  sort,  as  in  the  preserved  machines.  The  tube  being  used  thus 
early,  we  gain  a  clue  to  the  shape  of  the  machines  mentioned  by  Aris¬ 
totle.  In  allotting  jurors  according  to  his  system,  the  tube  must  be 
long  enough  to  contain  one  kv^os  for  each  five  dikasts,  which  may 
mean  as  many  as  60  or  more  kv^ol.  Hence  the  tube  must  have  been 
lengthy,  as  it  certainly  was  in  some  large  kleroteria. ^  If  then  the 
Kavovides  were  horizontal,  the  machine  would  have  been  poorly  de¬ 
signed.  One  part  would  consist  of  a  frame  holding  five  horizontal 
rows  of  slots,  each  row  capable  of  holding  some  60  tickets.  The 
frame  would  have  to  be  some  two  meters  in  length,  but  its  height  might 
be  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  meter  —  except  for  the  tube,  which  would 
need  to  be  about  one  meter  taU.  A  long  horizontal  beam  of  wood  or 
stone  with  a  meter  of  tubing  hanging  from  it  would  look  ridiculous. 
Obviously,  therefore,  any  machine  with  a  tube  will  naturally  have 
vertical  KayovLSes,  precisely  as  in  the  machines  actually  surviving. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kleroteria 
known  to  Aristotle  differed  essentially  from  those  now  recovered. 
The  dimensions  of  the  slots  are  correct  to  allow  TcuaKca  of  the  size 
used  before  Aristotle’s  time  to  be  plugged  in.^  The  essential  fact  is 
that  the  slots  are  arranged  in  even  rows  horizontally  (as  well  as 
vertically).  If  the  slots  did  not  form  even  horizontal  rows,  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  them  would  have  no  force,  but  since  the  slots  do  form  even 
horizontal  rows,  the  stones  themselves  suggest  that  the  objects  in¬ 
serted  into  the  slots  were  to  be  dealt  with  five  at  a  time.  Each 

1  E.g.,  Prytaneis,  p.  208,  No.  X. 

^  A  pinakion  recently  published  is  typical:  length,  o.ri8  m.;  width,  0.021  m.; 
thickness,  0.002  m.  (Vanderpool,  Am.  Journ.  Archaeol.,  XXXVI  [1932],  293-294). 
The  slots  average  in  width  0.03  m.;  in  height,  0.006  m.;  in  depth,  0.02  m. 

There  are  only  two  other  occurrences  of  iinriiKTTis.  Et.  Mag.  s.v.  has  simply  6 
6f<Tfio6iTijs.  Hesychius  s.v.  is  confused:  6  ra  SocacrTtfcA  ypafinariSia  irapa  tov  dta-po- 
<j>6pov  \ap.0i.v<jiv  itnjpeTijs,  Kai  irifaaiiiv  tis  Tr]v  KavoviSa.  For  the  curious  mistranslation 
of  epiTTiKTris  as  “ticket  hanger,”  and  of  kp.-Ki]yvvai  as  “hangs,”  see  Prytaneis,  p.  214. 
The  new  (LSJ)  Greek  Lexicon  still  gives  “one  who  sticks  up  judicial  notices.” 
The  slots  in  the  actual  machines  are  precisely  what  the  Greek  words  connote. 
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efnrriKT7]s,  then,  inserts  the  -invaKia  of  his  section  into  the  vertical  col¬ 
umn,  which  we  may  now  call  the  Kavovis,  assigned  to  that  section, 
filling  the  slots  probably  from  the  top  down.  The  first  kv^os  drawn 
by  the  archon,  according  to  the  proper  procedure  (2),  settles  for  the 
(five)  TvivaKia  in  the  first  horizontal  row  of  slots,  the  second  kv^os 
for  the  second  horizontal  row,  and  so  on. 

In  short,  kleroteria  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  have  shown  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Kavovibe^  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  two  existing  kleroteria  bearing  inscriptions  connecting  those 
kleroteria  with  the  law  courts.  If,  moreover,  kleroteria  Nos.  Ill  and 
IV  do  represent  the  arrangement  of  slots  in  the  earlier  kleroteria, 
then  we  learn  from  them  a  refinement  of  procedure  not  told  us  by 
Aristotle,  but  wholly  in  accord  with  all  he  does  tell  us:  namely  that 
each  section  (m^pos)  of  jurors  within  each  group  of  five  sections  had 
exactly  as  many  dikasts  in  the  courts  as  every  other  section  in  that 
group.  The  chances  of  “packing”  a  court  were  thus  reduced  by  just 
so  much.' 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  speak  any 
longer  of  separate  frames  or  bars  mounted  in  “allotment  rooms.” 
The  identification  of  kleroteria  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  has  shown,  by  the 
forms  of  the  stones  themselves,  that  Aristotle  in  Ath.  Pol.,  64.2-3 
is  speaking  of  machines,  not  of  rooms.  The  kleroteria  known  to  him 
doubtless  resembled  closely  our  Nos.  Ill  and  IV. 

Part  II 

K\T]po)Tr]piov  IN  Literature  and  Inscriptions 

Aristotle  uses  the  word  K’XrjpwTrjpiov  five  times: 

1.  eio'U'  -  -  -  K\r][po)Tr]pi]a  eiKooi,  d[vo  T^fj  (Kaorfi  (Ath.  Pol., 
63.2). 

2,  3.  eial  8e  Kavoviots  [-Trevre  e]v  eKacrrw  twv  K\rjpwTripUt)v.  6[Tav  5e] 

ep/3dXi7  Tel’S  Kv^ovs,  6  apxo>v  Tr\v  ct>v}iriv  K\r]p\.o2  Kara  /cJXTjpcoTijptot' 
(64.2-3). 

*  This  may  seem  an  idle  refinement,  in  view  of  all  the  other  precautions  against 
packing  courts;  but  it  is  thoroughly  Athenian  in  spirit,  and  the  danger  of  having 
blocs  of  dikasts  in  the  courts,  especially  if  the  issue  was  close,  may  have  been  very 
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4,  5.  Tiderai  kv  tco  TrpwTO)  [rjwi'  StKa(TTrip[L]u[v]  jS'  KXr]po3T7)pLa,  Kai 
Kv^oi  kv  ols  kTnykypaTrTai  to.  x[p]wMaTa  tuv  aa\Tr]- 

p'utiv,  Kai  eTepoL  Kv[^o}t,  kv  oh  €0'[Tt]j'  tu>v  ap[xw]j'  ra  [6]j/6[//]aTa 
kTLy€\y\papp,kva.  \axovTts  [Se]  tuv  dea{jji\o0eTC3V  bho  X“P«  eKark- 
pwv  Toils  ki)[/3]o[us  kp^fiaXSovaLV,  6  pev  to.  xP^M^T'a  «[i]s  t[o]  ei' 
/cX[i7p]wr^ptoj',  6  5^  TUV  apx^v  to.  6v[o]paTa  [eis  to]  €T[€p]ot'  (66.1). 

In  Passages  (4)  and  (5),  K\ripuT-qpiov  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be, 
taken  to  mean  “room.”  We  have  seen  that  certain  existing  machines 
fit  the  requirements  of  (2),  as  well  as  of  Athenian  constitutional 
principles,  so  well  that  the  meaning  “rooms,”  which  this  passage  has 
almost  universally  been  taken  to  authenticate,  must  be  abandoned. 
As  to  (i)  and  (3),  there  are  serious  arguments,  deriving  from  the 
text  of  Aristotle  by  itself,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  meaning 
“rooms”  should  never  have  been  considered.  These  arguments,  four 
in  number,  together  with  a  fifth  from  another  source,  are  as  follows. 
(I)  The  text  of  Aristotle,  if  KX-qpuTTjptov  were  ambiguous,  would  con¬ 
fuse  any  Greek  reader  not  already  familiar  with  the  Heliaia.  (II)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established,  and  erroneous,  view  of  ante-1937,  Aristotle, 
who  in  63.2  is  obviously  enumerating  the  important  articles  of  equip¬ 
ment,  omits  to  state  that  there  was  a  KXrjpuTripLov  (machine)  in  each 
vX-qpuT-qptov  (room);  i.e.,  he  fails  to  mention  the  largest  article  of  all, 
which  first  appears  in  66.1  without  any  previous  notice.  This  assump¬ 
tion  is  quite  unnecessary.  (Ill)  His  references,  if  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  “allotment  rooms,”  are  peculiar.  He  mentions  that  (63.2)  etcroSoi 
bk  eicriv  eis  [rd]  5ixao'r[i7]pia  Sexa,  pia  (j>v\y  tKaaTig,  Kai  K'Kr][puTr]pi.^a 
eLKoa-L,  5[uo  T]fj  (pv'K^  tKaoTy.  What  he  really  meant  to  say,  according 
to  Hommel’s  theory,  is  that  “there  are  10  entrances  into  20  allotment 
rooms,  the  rooms  being  grouped  in  pairs,  each  member  of  each  pair 
sharing  with  the  other  member  of  the  same  pair  a  common  ante-room, 
which  is  entered  by  one  of  the  aforesaid  entrances.”  (IV)  The  account 
of  the  actual  process  of  allotment,  as  I  shall  show  infra,  pp.  16-18, 


real.  —  Sandys  (ed.  2,  p.  249)  suggests  that  dikasts  from  each  tribe  were  supposed 
to  sit  together  in  adjacent  seats  in  the  coiuts;  doubtless  they  may  have,  and  they 
may  have  cheered,  booed,  and  voted  together;  but  that  could  not  be  helped,  and 
certainly  it  is  unhkely  that  they  or  any  other  blocs  were  encouraged.  The  system 
was  designed  to  prevent  such  blocs  as  far  as  possible. 
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can  be  understood  exactly  as  Aristotle  has  written  it  only  if  we  drop 
all  consideration  of  “rooms.”  And  further,  if  we  consider  the  evidence 
of  excavations,  (V)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  space  in  the 
Agora  for  a  series  of  20  rooms,  each  capable  (with  10  ante-rooms) 
of  holding  some  300  persons  in  addition  to  a  great  or  small  open  yard,' 
and  the  dikasteria  themselves.  No  trace  of  any  such  series  of  20  rooms, 
with  or  without  the  10  ante-rooms,  has  been  found  at  this  writing, 
though  to  be  sure  no  dikasterion  has  yet  been  identified. 

The  word  KKripcorripiov  can  therefore  mean  nothing  but  “allotment 
machine”  in  Aristotle.  In  other  ancient  authors  there  are  several 
interesting  occurrences  of  the  word.  In  Aristophanes,  Eccl.,  681-683, 
it  is  a  question  of  bringing  kleroteria  to  the  Agora,  and  of  setting  them 
up.^  Here  the  word  has  been  translated  (Rogers)  “balloting  booths,” 
as  though  some  sort  of  small  portable  room  were  meant.  The  notion 
of  allotment  in  a  small  room,  out  of  sight  of  most  of  the  participants, 
is  contrary  to  the  way  the  Athenians  did  things.  Plainly  as  early  as  the 
Ekklesiazousai  (ca.  393  B.C.),  the  use  of  a  group  of  portable  allotment 
machines  was  thoroughly  familiar  in  Athens.® 

Similarly  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  in  a  fragment 
of  Euboulos,'*  where  two  characters  exclaim  over  “the  things  for 
sale  together  at  Athens  in  one  and  the  same  place,”  one  character 
mentioning  groceries  —  figs,  grapes,  turnips,  etc.,  —  the  other  char¬ 
acter  interjecting  (I  preserve  the  order)  “summoners,”  “witnesses,” 
“ law-suits ”  (a  natural  sequence;  iYitn) , “kleroteria, ^ “ klepsydrai”  {nott 
the  association;  finally),  “nomoi,”  “ graphai”  (which  also  belong 
together).  Obviously  allotment  machines,  like  groceries  and  the  other 
things  named,  could  all  be  bought,  sold,  and  moved  about  in  a  way 
that  would  be  impossible  for  entire  rooms.  The  order  also  shows  that 
kleroteria  were  objects,  in  a  class  with  water-clocks. 

It  wiU  be  convenient  to  insert  here  a  riddle,  also  from  Euboulos, 
and  also  preserved  in  Athenaeus :  ® 

^  There  was  some  sort  of  open  area  before  the  courts  themselves;  Hommel, 
Hdiaia,  p.  r4o,  abb.  i,  makes  it  much  too  large.  *  Prytaneis,  p.  215. 

®  Aristophanes  used  the  word  in  his  Geras  also,  where  it  was  ambiguous  to  PoUux 
(see  infra). 

*  From  the  Olbia,  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  XIV,  640  B,  C  (=  Kock,  CAP,  74). 

*  I  give  the  latest  text,  that  of  Gulick  (Loeb  Classical  Library,  Cambridge, 
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ioTLV  ayaXfxa  ^e^rjKos  avco,  rd  Kara  Si 

els  TToSas  tK  /ce</)aX?js  Terpruxivov  o^v  Siairpo, 

dvdpwTTovs  TLKTov  Kara  Trjv  irvyriv  ep’  eKaarov, 

&v  ol  fjiiv  jjLoipas  eXaxov  ^iov,  ot  Si  TrXarSj'Tai, 
avTos  eKaaros  exoiv  davrov,  KaXecop  Si  (pvXaTreip. 
ravra  S’  on  kXtjpwtlkop  crj/xaipei  Spels  SiaKpipare,  'Lpa  p,i}  irdPTa  irapd 
Tov  Eu/3oi)Xoi;  XapjSdpccpiep. 

This  riddle,  which  hitherto  could  not  be  explained,  needs  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  terms  of  the  existing  allotment  machines;  kXtjputlkop  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  variant  for  t6  KXrjpo^TTfpLop.  The  term  dyaXua,  in  a  vague 
sense,  applies.  The  object  stands  high  up  —  high  enough  so  that  many 
men,  crowding  around,  could  watch  aU  the  operations.  It  is  pierced 
from  top  to  bottom  by  a  hole  from  which  counters  of  some  sort 
dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  Athenaeus  gives  only  a  part  of  what 
Euboulos  said,  and  the  six  existing  machines  with  which  definite  dates 
are  associated  belong  two  centuries  after  the  comedian’s  epoch.  Thus 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  machines  known  to  Euboulos  were 
actually  “bored  sharply  clear  through  from  head  to  foot”  or  whether, 
taking  him  less  strictly,  we  should  infer  that  they  resembled  the  pre¬ 
served  machines,  in  which  the  hole  from  top  to  bottom  was  bored 
through  part  of  the  stone  but  was  mostly  a  metal  tube.  Again,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  text  closely,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the  counters 
were  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  dikasts,  which  were  drawn  one 
by  one;  there  is  no  mention,  in  what  Athenaeus  gives  us,  of  KapoplSes 
and  slots,  and  of  e/xTriiKTat.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  literally 
the  riddle  should  be  interpreted.  The  process  of  allotment  in  the  time 
of  Euboulos  {ca.  378/7-?  B.c.)  may  have  been  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Aristotle’s  Ath.  Pol.  {ca.  328-325).  In  the  riddle 
itself  there  is  one  further  clause  which  may  be  helpful:  the  rejected 
dikasts  wander  off,  avros  eKaaros  ’ex^iP  davrov.  The  explanation  of 
this  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  Nothing  was  so  closely  identified  with  a 
dikast  as  his  juror’s  ticket,  his  rvipaKLOP  which  bore  his  name,  patro¬ 
nymic,  and  demotic,  the  letter  of  his  dikastic  section,  and  two  or  three 
seals;  dikasts’  tickets  have  been  found  buried  with  their  owners. 

Mass.;  Athenaeus,  vol.  IV  [1930],  bk.  X,  450  b),  which  makes  sense  throughout, 
as  will  appear.  The  one  unsolved  problem,  <j)vXaTTeLv,  is  not  textual. 
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After  the  allotment,  in  Aristotle’s  day,  the  rejected  dikasts  went  away 
carrying  their  tickets.  Hence  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  time  of 
Euboulos  also  the  invaKia  were  somehow  used  in  the  allotment.  They 
would  not  pass  through  the  tube,  which  clogged  at  times  with  the  dice 
themselves  {infra,  p.  14).  It  may  well  be,  then,  that  slots,  etc.,  were 
used,  though  Euboulos  could  not  work  them  into  his  riddle  —  at 
least,  not  into  the  part  we  have. 

One  further  detail  requires  at  least  an  attempt  at  explanation. 
Why  did  the  still-born  infants  (=  rejected  jurors),  when  they  wan¬ 
dered,  call  “Beware”?  The  explanation  should  recognize  the  dual 
aspect  of  the  riddle.  First  as  to  the  still-born  infants:  presumably 
they  are  ghosts  —  for  which  the  expression  Tr'Kavuvrai,  is  appropriate. 
Deprived  of  the  right  to  live,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  murdered, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  hence  calling  out  threateningly  to  beware. 
As  to  the  rejected  jurors,  they  too  in  their  disappointment  would  be 
in  an  ill  temper.  Whether  or  not  this  explains  4)v\aTTeii>,  it  seems 
altogether  likely  that  when  jurors  were  rejected,  they  uttered  some 
commonplace  expression  of  disgust. 

After  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  riddle,  and  only 
partially  preserved,  the  passage  from  Euboulos  must  be  admitted  as 
the  most  helpful  literary  reference  next  to  Aristotle’s.  The  mentions 
in  Aristotle,  ca.  50  years  later,  and  the  preserved  kleroteria,  some  of 
them  dated  ca.  200  years  later,  are  fully  compatible  with  the  theory 
that  the  essential  elements  of  dikastic  allotment  and  of  the  kleroteria 
themselves  had  not  changed  since  the  days  of  Euboulos. 

Other  literary  references  are  more  straightforward  but  less  useful. 
The  choice  between  the  two  meanings  (machine,  room),  is  not  clear 
in  Plutarch  M  or  alia,  II,  793d,  17  irpos  wdp  pev  del  KXripwTrjpt.ov  dirapTwaa 
(j)i\apxicL.  The  comment  of  Phrynichos,  KXTjpwrripLa'  ev6a  KXripovvTai 
oi  diKaarai  (Bekker,  Anecdota,  47,  13)  was  written  in  the  time  when 
Pollux  also  was  wrong  or  uncertain  as  to  the  correct  meaning.  The 
sources  of  modern  errors  are  this  passage  in  Phrynichos,  and  Pollux 
(IX  44),  XoytoTTijptoj',  'iva  [oi]  Xoytcjrat  avveKadi^ov,  K\r]puTripi.ov,  tv  a  ol 
KXrjpwTai.  Where  verbal  forms  did  not  mislead  him,  Pollux  could  be 
correct.  He  has  two  lists  of  aKevr/  St/caartKa,  the  shorter  of  which 
(VIH  16)  omits  KXrjpwrrjpiov,  whereas  the  other  (X  61)  includes  it  at 
the  end.  The  latter  begins  with  five  items,  then  adds  oi;raj  yap  to. 
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’Arri/ca,  and  concludes  with  eight  more,  of  which  the  last  reads:  Kai 
K\i)puT7]pLOv‘  ei  yap  Kal  kwl  tov  tottov  eoiKev  tiprjadai  Totvopa  tv  Vijpq, 
’ApL(rTo4>avovs,  dXXa  Kai  tirl  tov  ayytiov  av  evappoatiev.  (The  use  of 
TOTTos  is  to  be  remarked,  since  it  is  hardly  the  natural  word  to 
indicate  a  room.)  All  of  the  objects  in  the  two  lists  are  portable  arti¬ 
cles,  and  the  lists  as  a  whole  reveal  some  knowledge  of  the  courts. 

The  most  notable  fact  in  Pollux  is  his  belief  that  kleroteria  had  been 
used  only  in  Athens.  The  word  occurs  twice  in  inscriptions  outside 
Athens.*  In  the  famous  Marmor  Oxoniensis,  Dittenberger,  OGIS, 
229,  line  53,  it  is  prescribed  that  the  t^tTaaraL  of  Smyrna  (==  'KoyLOTai 
in  Athens?)  are  to  allot  to  the  phylai  (of  Smyrna)  all  the  names  (of 
the  Magnesians)  which  have  been  submitted  (for  citizenship  in 
Smyrna),  and  are  to  inscribe  them  on  the  /cXT^ptorijpta;  those  who  are 
thus  inscribed  are  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  citizens. 
The  meaning  of  KX-qpoiT-rjpta  is  obviously  not  later  cult  civitatum  (as 
given  in  OGIS,  commentary  ad  loc.),  but  “allotment  machines.”  A 
permanent  record  is  to  be  made  on  the  machines  themselves  (which 
presumably  were  of  stone)  of  the  newly  admitted  citizens.  That  there 
existed  a  list  of  all  the  citizens  of  Smyrna  in  ca.  243  b.c.  inscribed  on 
stone  is  highly  unlikely.  Such  a  record  would  require  a  large  area  of 
stone;  it  would  also  require  constant  revision,  the  addition  of  those 
who  came  of  age  or  otherwise  became  citizens,  and  the  subtraction, 
by  a  symbol  or  by  erasure,  of  those  who  died  or  otherwise  ceased  to 
be  citizens.  Hence  such  lists  would  ordinarily  be  kept  on  cheaper, 
perishable  material.  The  reason  for  inscribing  on  stone  the  names  of 
the  new  citizens  from  Magnesia  was  to  form  a  permanent  authori¬ 
tative  record  of  their  names  under  the  headings  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  had  just  been  allotted;  perhaps  each  tribe  had  its  own  klero- 
terion,  as  in  Athens.  There  would  be  no  erasure,  e.g.  of  those  who 
died  subsequently,  nor  any  addition,  e.g.  of  their  sons  as  the  latter 
came  of  age;  for  the  record  of  the  originally  admitted  Magnesians 
would  serve  to  authenticate  the  citizenship  and  tribal  affliations  of 
their  children. 

This  one  inscription  is  sufl&cient  to  establish  the  fact  that  allotment 
machines  were  used  outside  Athens;  machines  of  stone,  capable,  like 

^  In  Athenian  inscriptions  the  word  appears  only  in  Prytaneis,  Nos.  79  and  80, 
decrees  which  were  each  to  be  inscribed  tij  K\i}poiTi]pu>v  \iBivov. 
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Frytaneis,  Nos.  VI  and  VII,  of  recei\dng  extensive  inscriptions.  At 
tliis  writing,  however,  no  actual  kleroterion  outside  Athens  has  as  yet 
been  identified;  and  the  second  reference  in  an  inscription  cannot  be 
held  p>ositively  to  substantiate  the  view  that  the  Greeks  generally 
made  extensive  use  of  them. 

A  lengthy  inscription  from  Gyrene  bears  a  set  of  Roman  decrees 
dated  in  7/6  b.c.  The  text,  published  by  G.  Oliverio,  in  Notiziario 
Archeologico,  W  (1927),  p.  20,  at  lines  24-27,  dealing  with  the  selection 
of  judges,  reads  ar/KudeKTuv  tCsv  [  a<f>aipuy  Kai  (iriypa<f>a>Tuv  aurals  tuv 
bvopiiTwv,  ey  tov  erepov  KXrjlpurqpiov  ra  tuv  'Fwpaiwv  ovopara,  ky  Se 
Tov  erepov  to.  tcov  'EXXrjvuv  KX77po[u]|(r0a}.  The  use  of  kleroteria,  which 
are  clearly  similar  to  those  published  in  Frytaneis,  since  they  use  balls, 
not  cubes,  is  notable;  but  the  passage  from  Ausonius  quoted  by  Oliverio 
shows  that  the  Romans  also  used  allotment  machines.  Hence  noth¬ 
ing  can  safely  be  inferred  as  to  Greek  procedure.  Hes^’chius  seems  to 
have  understood  that  the  word  meant  machine,  since  he  writes 
KTiTLov  pkyav  Kal  <5  ras  ^<^ous  8Lo>6ovaiy  kv  rots  KXrjpccrrjpiots.  xat  iperij- 
piov  OTO  XaxcLVov  aypiov,  orep  dyri  wTepuv  KadUaav  eis  to  OTopa,  ktX. 
In  place  of  the  technical  word  should  be  kv^ovs  (Aristotle, 

Ath.  Fol.,  64.11 ;  65.2,  5),  or  later  p)erhaps  a<f>aLpas,  as  in  the  inscription 
from  CjTene.  If  the  counters  were  cubes,  which  would  clog  in  the 
machine,  the  ktitlov  would  doubtless  be  needed  frequently,  but  even 
spheres  might  need  to  be  prodded.  The  K-qTiov  itself  was  probably  a 
thin  metal  rod  with  some  sort  of  hook  on  the  end. 

This  exhausts  the  literar)'  and  epigraphical  references  to  KXrjpoirripiov. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  word  always  means  “allotment  machine,” 
except  in  misinformed  later  writers. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  variant  form  KXrjpc^Tpis,  which  appears  in 
Schol.  Aristophanes,  Vespae,  674,  Kr^dapiov  yap  irXeypa  earl  Kavi.aK€>8€s, 
eirtTidepeyov  rg  KXr]po}Tpi8i  tup  \Pr]<}>o}y,  ktX.,  where  it  is  clear  that  arti¬ 
cles  of  equipment  for  dikasteria  are  being  discussed.  The  KTiddpiov  was 
evidently  a  shallow  wicker  basket.  The  scholium  to  line  752  reads, 
TOV  KTjpvKos  TTiv  KXijpwTpiSa  TTpoacpkpovTOs,  e^aXov  ras  y}>T)<t>ovs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scholiast(s),  therefore,  the  KXTjpoirpis  was  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  dikasts  deposited  their  ^0oi  in  voting.  The  usual 
term  for  this  receptacle,  however,  was  KadioKos  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  853; 
Lys.  13,  37;  Lycurg.  149).  The  scholiast  on  line  674  offers  an  alter- 
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native  explanation  of  KrjdapLov:  fj  Krfiapia  ra  oiv^a^/a,  Siv  roiis  kv^ovs 
T]<l>U(rav.  TrXeKTtt  8e  rjv  ravra.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  K7]dapLov 
would  be  used  to  hold  the  dice,  not  in  the  dikasteria  (where  dice 
were  not  used),  but  in  the  allotment  of  dikasts.  The  dice  would  be 
poured  from  the  Krjdapiop  into  the  KKripoorpis,  which  would  then  be 
merely  an  alternate  term  for  KXrjpwTripLov,  as  the  word  itself  suggests. 


Part  III 

The  Supposed  “Allotment  Rooms” 

The  plan  of  the  complex  of  dikasteria,  called  the  heliaia,  has  hitherto 
been  universally  understood  to  contain  a  series  of  “allotment  rooms.” 
The  finding  that  the  meaning  of  KXrjputrrjpiop  is  properly  “allotment 
machine”  provides  a  different  clue  to  the  plan.  Conceivably,  however, 
there  were  allotment  rooms  (whatever  their  designation),  rooms 
which  Aristotle  simply  did  not  mention  —  after  all,  we  are  told  very 
little  of  the  plans  of  the  dikasteria  themselves.  The  possibility  cannot 
yet  be  dismissed,  despite  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  lexi¬ 
cographers  were  right,  that  there  were  in  fact  allotment  rooms,  and 
that  these  rooms  were  designated  as  /cX^jpconypta. 

The  process  of  allotting  dikasts  was  elaborate  and  lengthy.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  during  the  allotment,  the  thousands  of  dikasts 
were  not  forced  to  remain  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
without  seats  and  hence  in  disorder.  Modern  Athenian  topographers, 
reasonably  enough,  accepting  the  statement  of  the  lexicographers, 
regularly  mention  allotment  rooms,  locating  them  vaguely  in  the 
Agora. ^  The  most  recent  study  of  the  Hehaia,  that  of  Hommel  {supra, 
p.  4,  n.  2),  has  carried  out  the  implications  of  the  meaning  “allot¬ 
ment  room”  in  minute  detail;  and  his  scheme  might  be  correct  in 
general  even  though  the  translation  of  KXrjpwTtipLov  is  wrong.  Thus 
when  Aristotle  says  that  each  tribe  had  two  kleroteria,  conceivably 

‘  Judeich  mentions  die  Losungshallen  der  Geschworenen  as  equivalent  to  das 
Kleroterion,  and  places  them  somewhere  in  the  Agora  (Topographie  von  Athen, 
ed.  2,  p.  347).  References  to  the  (similar)  views  of  Koehler  and  Wachsmuth,  ibid., 
p.  347,  n.  I.  In  coimection  with  the  Heliaia,  Judeich  (p.  354)  omits  mention  of 
das  Kleroterion. 
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he  may  imply  that  the  allotment  for  each  tribe  was  carried  out  in  two 
different  rooms,  rooms  which  the  reader  ought  naturally  to  assume 
without  specific  mention.  These  rooms  would  contain  the  equipment 
(machines,  urns,  chests)  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  as  well  as  space  for 
the  officials,  servants,  and  at  least  250  tribesmen.  Since  there  were 
ten  tribes,  the  theory  requires  twenty  rooms  .used  for  allotments. 
Aristotle  says  that  there  was  one  entrance  (elVoSos)  for  each  tribe; 
hence  the  theory  demands  that  each  pair  of  rooms  must  have  had  an 
ante-room,  entered  by  the  etVoSoy,  and  giving  access  by  two  other 
openings  (omitted  by  Aristotle,  like  the  ante-rooms  themselves)  to 
the  two  “allotment  rooms.”  In  short,  if  the  theory  as  a  whole  were 
correct,  we  should  have  to  find,  in  addition  to  the  area  required  for 
the  court-rooms  themselves,  space  in  the  Agora  for  a  complex  of  thirty 
large  rooms,  capable  of  holding  in  all  some  6000  citizens. 

Aristotle’s  account  begins  (63.2)  elaoSoi  5e  eiaiv  eis  [ra]  5LKaaT[r]]pLa 
diKa.  There  are  ten  entrances  to  the  courts:  i.e.,  Aristotle  writes  as  if 
the  eicroSoL  give  immediate  access,  without  intermediate  buildings, 
to  the  courts.  Actually  the  chosen  dikasts,  after  passing  through  the 
tribal  entrances,  had  to  traverse  some  sort  of  open  space  (which 
Aristotle  does  not  mention),^  and  then  had  to  be  admitted  to  the  actual 
court-rooms  (65.2).  Hence  in  63.2  the  exposition  is  compressed.  It 
might  be  argued  therefore  that  Aristotle  omits  mention  also  of 
allotment  rooms. 

Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  various  articles  of  equipment  for 
sortition:  20  kleroteria,  100  chests;  other  chests^  to  receive  the  tickets 
of  the  dikasts  chosen;  and  two  hydriai.  Further,  he  goes  on,  staves, 
equal  in  number  to  the  jurors  required,  are  placed  Kara  rriv 
iKaarriv.  The  staves  are  to  be  given  to  the  successful 
dikasts  as  they  pass  into  the  area  between  the  entrances  and  the 
doors  of  the  court-rooms  themselves.  The  lacuna  could  be  filled,  as 
by  Hommel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12  and  55-57,  €[^5oj'],  and  that  restoration 
is  correct,  if  there  were  allotment  rooms.  Otherwise,  by  keeping 
the  former  restoration  e[io-o5oj'],  we  should  have  a  significant  fact:  the 

1  Hommel, o/>.  cit.,  p.  57,  has  conceived  and  proved  for  the  first  time  the  existence 
of  this  open  area. 

*  Number  not  specified,  because  it  would  vary,  depending  on  how  many  courts 
were  to  be  filled. 
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staves,  placed  next  each  entrance,  as  Aristotle  carefully  specifies  —  the 
other  equipment  being  placed,  by  inference,  not  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  entrances,  but  near  them  —  the  staves  are  to  be  passed  out 
before  the  dikasts  enter  the  (first  and  only)  etcoSos :  there  is  no  other 
barrier  before  the  door  of  the  court-room  itself  is  reached.  This  inter¬ 
pretation,  of  course,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  next  significant  clause  is  in  64.1:  ra  [/cijSwJrta  ra  5€[/c]a 
^[etTat  e]v  T[iq)  eii^irpoadeu  [r]^s  eiabbov  [/c]a0’  eKo.ar'qv  riiv  <j)v\riv.  The 
ten  chests,  one  gathers,  are  placed  squarely  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
Now  Hommel  is  obliged  to  place  them  five  on  each  side  of  the  entrance; 
that  is,  he  is  obliged  to  take  Aristotle  loosely  at  this  point,  since  as 
many  as  600  jurors  may  have  to  pass  through  the  entrance  before  the 
allotting  begins,  and  a  row  of  10  chests  literally  in  front  of  the  entrance 
would  be  inconvenient.  If,  however,  we  respect  the  text,  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  chests  being  placed  a  few  paces  directly  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trance;  once  the  tickets  from  the  chests  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the 
kleroteria,  one  of  which  presumably  stood  somewhere  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance,  the  chests  themselves  can  be  removed,  and  free  access 
will  be  given  to  the  entrance.  In  other  words,  if  the  allotment  is 
performed  wholly  outside  the  entrance,  the  chests  will  be  out  of  the 
way  before  anyone  is  admitted  at  the  entrance.  This  then  is  a  useful 
detail  to  have  settled,  but  by  itself  it  hardly  confirms  us  in  altering 
the  accepted  opinion  that  there  were  “allotment  rooms.” 

The  procedure  of  allotment  now  begins.  When  the  dikasts  throw 
in  their  tickets,  each  into  the  chest  on  which  is  inscribed  the  letter 
which  is  on  his  ticket,  the  servant  shakes  up  the  chests  and  the  archon 
draws  from  each  chest  one  ticket.  The  owner  of  the  ticket  is  called  a 
ticket-inserter,  and  he  inserts  the  tickets  into  the  kanonis.  Thus 
Aristotle  (64.1-2);  but  anyone  who  believes  in  allotment  rooms  must 
suppose  an  omission  to  the  effect,  “The  servant  shakes  the  chests  up 
and  takes  all  ten  chests  into  the  allotment  rooms”-,  further,  if  there  were 
two  rooms,  “those  lettered  A-E  go  into  the  first  room,  and  those  lettered 
Z-K  into  the  second”-,^  subsequently  the  archon  must  first  draw  five 
ticket-inserters  in  one  room,  then  make  his  way  through  the  crowd, 

1  Aristotle  is  hardly  likely  to  have  omitted  such  a  detail,  since  he  specifies  the 
moving  of  kleroteria  into  the  first  court-room  (66. i). 
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draw  five  in  the  other  room,  and  return  to  the  first  room.'  Those  who 
believe  in  allotment  rooms  must  also  assume  that  the  dikasts,  after 
throwing  their  tickets  into  the  chests,  or  else  after  the  chests  have  been 
taken  into  the  rooms,  themselves  pass  through  the  entrance.  Aristotle, 
though  he  records  their  every  other  movement,  says  nothing  of  this 
movement  of  the  dikasts.  His  account  reads  as  if  the  whole  process  of 
allotment  took  place  in  front  of  the  entrance,  without  any  unnecessary 
comings  and  goings,  at  all  times  in  view  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

In  sum,  to  suppose  that  there  were  allotment  rooms  is  to  suppose 
that  Aristotle  omitted  to  mention  not  only  the  rooms,  but  also  several 
important  details  of  the  procedure  of  allotment;  whereas  without  the 
assumption  of  allotment  rooms,  Aristotle’s  account  appears  to  be  clear 
and  complete.  This,  then,  is  the  decisive  argument.  There  is  no  need 
to  seek  for  space  to  accommodate  30  (or  10)  “allotment  rooms.”  In 
Ath.  Pol.,  62.2  the  text  should  therefore  read  (the  staves  were  placed) 
/card  T7]v  e[tao3ot']  eKaoT-qv.  The  chests  are  placed  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trances,  waiting  to  be  filled  with  tickets;  when  the  allotment  begins, 
they  are  moved  nearer  to  the  kleroteria,  which  are  also  outside  the 
entrances.  Here,  out-of-doors,  the  allotment  takes  place.*  The 
crowds  may  have  overflowed  in  all  directions;  no  special  area  need  be 
provided  for  them.  A  fair  amount  of  clear  space  before  each  entrance 
is  all  that  is  required. 


Part  IV 

The  Plan  of  the  Dikastic  Courts 

The  elimination  of  the  allotment  rooms  simplifies  the  current  notion 
of  the  plan  of  the  dikastic  courts. 

The  actual  plan  can  be  determined,  if  at  all,  only  by  excavation. 
The  excavated  remains,  however,  will  probably  not  be  fully  inteUi- 

*  Part  of  these  difi&culties,  but  only  part,  could  be  overcome  by  assuming  that 
there  was  only  one  allotment-room  for  each  tribe. 

^  Thus  Isocrates,  Areop.,  54,  irp6  twv  SiKaaTtjpioiv  K\7]povp.ivovs  can  be  taken 
simply  and  literally,  not  (as  by  Colin,  Rev.  Et.  Gr.,  30  [1917],  46,  n.)  “avant  I’ouver- 
ture  des  audiences.” 

For  previous  views  on  the  place  of  allotment,  see  Hommel,  Heliaia,  p.  58,  n.  136. 
A  Greek  lawyer,  P.  S.  Photiades,  came  nearest  to  being  correct. 
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gible  by  themselves,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  set  down  here  the  essential 
parts  of  the  plan,  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other. 

A  study  of  the  location  of  these  courts  belongs  to  the  Agora  Reports 
{Hesperia,  in  progress)  rather  than  to  the  present  study.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Heliaia  was  somewhere  in  or  near  the  Agora.’  Now  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed,  as  by  Hommel,  that  the  Heliaia  was  enclosed  in  such  a 
way  that  no  unauthorized  persons  could  obtain  access  to  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  of  the  court-rooms  themselves;  in  other  words,  that  the 
complex  of  court-rooms  was  accessible  only  through  the  ten  tribal  en- 
trances.2  There  is  no  positive  statement  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  any  dikast,  once  admitted  at  an  daodos,  and  carrying  a 
staff  which  designated  his  court-room  to  all  whom  he  met,  was  exposed 
to  possible  bribery  in  the  Agora  at  large.  That  would  be  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  whole  system  described  in  Ath.  Pol.,  63-69.  There 
would  be  in  fact  no  meaning  in  “ten  entrances”  if  they  admitted 
dikasts,  not  to  an  enclosed  area,  but  to  the  Agora  in  general  —  in 
which  they  were  already. 

When  a  given  dikast,  successful  in  the  allotment,  had  drawn  his 
lettered  acorn  {^aXavos),  and  when  his  ticket  had  been  placed  in  the 
chest  which  was  to  go  to  the  appropriate  court-room,  he  passed  a 
barrier  called  the  KiyKXis,  where  an  attendant  gave  him  a  colored 
staff.  After  passing  this  barrier,  he  proceeded  to  the  court-room 
(/SaStfet  et[s  t]6  5tKacr[r57ptoi'],  65.2),  encountering  no  other  barrier 
until  he  reached  the  court-room  door.  The  problem  of  where  the 
KLyKhii  was  situated  depends  on  whether  or  not  there  were  allotment 
rooms:  if  so,  then  the  KLyKkis  was  somehow  associated  with  the  exit; 
if  not,  the  KiyKXis  was  somehow  associated  with  the  “entrance” 
(etaoSos).  We  have  seen  (pp.  16-18)  that  the  daodos  opened  directly 

>  Judeich,  Topographic,  ed.  2,  p.  354,  n.  2,  with  references;  the  exact  location  in 
the  Agora  there  proposed  is  dubious.  Professor  T.  L.  Shear,  Director  of  the  Agora 
Excavations,  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  quote  a  letter  from  Professor  H.  A. 
Thompson,  who  writes  that  “from  the  area  east  and  southeast  of  the  Tholos  have 
come  many  of  the  ostraka  and  exactly  one  half  of  the  dikasts’  tickets  found  in  the 
excavations,  and  in  this  same  region  are  numerous  poros  blocks  cut  to  support 
stone  posts.  Quite  tentatively,  then,  the  courts  may  be  located  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  square.” 

*  Conceivably  the  magistrates,  litigants,  witnesses,  and  servants  used  one  or 
more  other  (guarded)  entrances. 
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on  the  area  of  the  courts,  not  on  a  room;  there  was  no  e^o5os.  Hence 
the  KiyK^is  may  now  be  accurately  located  at  or  in  the  etaoSos  itself. 

Aristotle  does  not  provide  a  clear  image  of  the  kljkK'is.  He  merely 
says  (65.1)  that  the  successful  dikast  ([vtos  eio-4pxer]ai  Trjs  iic[t]7/cX[i3]os. 
Entering  within  the  /ciy/cXts  must  imply  passing  through  the  eXaodos  — 
through  an  “entrance”;  Aristotle  did  not  choose  a  more  specific  word 
such  as  “door”  or  “gate.”  Hence  it  might  be  thought  that  the  whole 
enclosing  barrier  of  the  courts  was  a  /cty/cXis  continuous  except  for 
openings  which  could  appropriately  be  described  only  as  “entrances.” 
In  that  case  KiyKXis  would  mean  “latticed  or  grilled  fence,”  and  the 
courts  would  have  to  be  imagined  as  enclosed  by  an  open-work  bar¬ 
rier.  Clearly  /ct7/cXis  does  usually  imply  an  open-work  barrier  of  some 
sort:  Ps.-Dem.  XXV  23  speaks  of  to  ttiv  ^ov\riy  tovs  irevTaKoaiovs 
airo  T^s  acrdemvs  Tavrrjal  KLyK\ido^  tZp  airopprjTUV  Kvplav  elvai. 

This  image  of  a  long  open-work  grill  about  the  courts  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  rejected  because  in  the  bouleuterion  the  KLyK\is  was  evidently 
some  sort  of  swinging  (latticed  or  grilled)  gate,  set  in  the  main  door.^ 
Other  uses  of  the  word  seem  to  imply  a  short  grill-work,  not  a  long 
fence.^  The  conclusion  is  that  the  simple  tribal  entrances  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  swinging  griUs  of  wood  or  metal.  Once  in,  the  dikasts  were 
reasonably  weU-insulated;  temptations  could  not  come  from  without. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  character  of  the  wall  surrounding 

1  Anstoph.,  Eq.,  641,  K^ra  ttpwktQ  Btvoiv  rijv  KiyxXLh’  i^rjirpa^a.  This  was 
plainly  {pace  Rogers,  note  ad  loc.)  in  the  door  of  the  bouleuterion,  not  in  the 
Spv(t>aKToi.  There  was  no  solid  door  (Ps.-Dem.,  XXV  23,  given  above).  The 
&pb<paKToi  were  a  railing  of  some  sort  between  the  area  of  the  members’  seats  and 
the  rest  of  the  floor;  when  the  prytaneis  were  in  a  hurry  to  leave,  they  leaped 
over  the  SpvtpaKToi  (Aristoph.,  Eq.,  675;  see  also  Xen.,  Hell.,  II,  3.  50  and  55). 

^  IG,  IP,  1668  (of  347/6  B.C.),  line  65:  Koi  dia(f>pa,^£i  rd  peracTTvXiov  eKacTTOv 
6p8o(TTaTaLS  Svolv  Xidivois  iipos  TpiSiv  Todwv,  Kal  iv  tS>i  ptra^v  kivkMSo. 

K\eioptvT]v.  The  scholiasts  on  Aristoph.  are  inaccurate  or  vague:  on  Eq.,  641,  ttiv 
Bhpav,  TO  KayKeXov  tov  SiKaarripLOV.  I5lw  Si  rds  StTrXas  Bvpas  ovTia  KkyjT(oi>,  ds  Ttvis 
SiK\lSas  (paoLv;  on  Vesp.,  386,  SpixpaKTOi  yap  ^v\ivoi  BwpaKts,  to.  Siaippaypara,  fj 
TO,  TrepiTeixlapaTa,  fj  xty/cXiSes,  ■Kepuppaypara,  to.  vvi>  Ta^XojTO.  KaXovpeva,  to.  tS>v 
oiKoSoprjpaTwv  i^ixovra  ^v\a.  The  lexicographers  are  inaccurate,  but  understand  a 
door  or  gate:  PoUux,  8,  124,  ai  pip  oup  SiKaaTTipiaip  Bvpai  KiyK\LSes  iKa\ovPTo;  Et. 
Mag.,  S.V.,  ri  KayKeXoBvpLs,  Bbpa  SiKTvuiTr). 

The  word  appears  also  in  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  124,  and  in  Frg.  18  (Blaydes);  in 
IG,  IP,  4771;  and  in  late  authors,  but  not  significantly  for  the  present  purpose. 
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each  court-room.  It  would  not  seem  likely  from  Aristotle’s  account 
that  outside  spectators  could  witness  the  proceedings  in  the  court¬ 
rooms;  yet  it  is  clear  that  large  crowds  actually  could  hear  and  see. 
The  orators  speak  of  them  regularly,  as  though  the  phrase  were  almost 
technical,  as  “standing  round  about  outside.”^  The  implication  of 
i^wdev  is  clearly  that  the  public  was  not  admitted  to  the  court-room 
itself,  but  was  allowed  to  see  and  hear  from  outside  it,  which  must 
mean  from  over  at  least  one  (low)  wall  of  the  room.  The  use  of  xept- 
iaTTifii  probably  implies  a  low  wall  on  three  sides.^  This  barrier  has 
usually  been  taken  to  be  the  SpvcjyaKToi,,  which  are  thought  of  as  a  wooden 
paling  or  rail.  Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  precisely  this  sense,  namely 
of  a  long  outer  circuit  fence:  tottov  ttjs  ayopas  Tr€pLTr€(j>payp€vov  tv  /cu«Xw 
5pv(f)aKTois  (Aristeides,  7.5),  but  the  scholiasts  and  the  lexicographers® 
show  that  no  exact  definition  survived  the  object  itself.  The  dpv4>aKTOL 
were  doubtless  wooden,^  but  they  are  hardly  likely  to  have  been  merely 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  court.  The  5pv<l>aKTOL  in  the  bouleuterion  were 
clearly  not  part  of  the  walls  of  that  building  (above,  p.  20,  n.  i). 
Among  the  larger  furnishings  of  the  court,  the  8pv(f>aKTOL  were  the 
central  feature:  Aristophanes  makes  Bdelukleon  cry  out.  If  I  die,  detvai 
p  VIVO  ToidL  SpvfpoLKTOLs  (Vcsp.,  386);  and  again  (830—831)  iivtv  5pv(f)aKTOv 
Ti]v  SLKrjv  peXXets  KaXtiv  \  0  TvpwTov  rjpLV  tuv  itpu>v  kpaLvero;  Such  senti¬ 
ments  would  hardly  attach  themselves  to  a  mere  barrier  for  keeping 
back  the  public.  The  dpvpaKToi  should  rather  be  imagined  as  railing 
the  focal  space  where  stood  the  archon,  the  three  bemata,  the  urns 
for  voting,  and  the  water-clock.  Behind  the  dikasts  would  be  the 
low  mud-brick  walls  of  the  room,  walls  not  dignified  by  any  special 
name. 

It  is  notable  that  Aristotle  (68.1)  speaks  of  courts  coming  together 

*  Dem.,  XVIII,  196,  tp6s  ipas,  avSpes  Sucaaral,  Kai  tovs  TtpuarTiKOTas  (cot 

iiKpooipkvovi.  Aeschines,  II,  5,  Tts - tCiv  i^Btv  xepteerrjjKOTCov.  Ill,  56,  ivavriov  tSiv 

SiKaaroiv - «ai  tGiv  aWiiiv  TroXiToiv  cxroi  Sr)  t^oiBev  TrepnaTaai.  IsaeUS,  V,  20,  kvavrlov 

pkv  tSiv  diKavTciv, - kvavrlov  5k  tCiv  irepceaTTjKOTWv.  Kahrstedt,  Untersuchungen 

zur  Magistratur,  p.  295. 

^  The  fourth  side,  with  the  door,  was  probably  higher,  since  the  “entrance” 
(elaoSos)  had  a  lintel  (Ath.  Pol.,  65.  2). 

^  Thus  Hesychius  S.V.,  al  rod  biKaaTtjpiov  Bvpai  fj  KayneXoi,  rj  to.  Sia(t>paypaTa,  fj 
TO  TTfpiTeLxlo'paTa. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  830. 
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“into  the  Heliaia”:  avv\kpx^Tai  /3'  SocacrTi^Jpia  ei[s]  Ti]v  riktaiav  (Hom- 
mel,  Heliaia,  p.  24).  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Heliaia  was  included 
in  the  circuit  wall,  whether  as  the  old  Solonian  court-room,  or  as  a 
new  room  laid  out  to  fit  the  old  requirements,  or  perhaps  as  merely  a 
name  for  a  court  sitting  in  any  convenient  large  room.  In  the  latter 
case,  removable  walls  between  lesser  court-rooms  may  have  enabled 
these  rooms  to  be  thrown  together  into  a  larger  room  of  any  desired 
size. 

When  one  attempts  to  put  the  foregoing  indications  together,  it 
becomes  evident  that  much  depends  on  the  vrept-  of  irepuaTrjfiL.  If 
each  and  every  one  of  the  courts  can  be  “surrounded”  by  the  public 
on  as  many  as  three  sides,  then  the  fourth  side  must  contain  the 
entrance  of  the  court.  This  entrance  must  open  on  an  area  accessible 
only  to  successful  dikasts.  The  requirements  could  be  satisfied  by 
arranging  the  court-rooms  at  intervals  along  a  sort  of  walled  street. 
Outside  the  street,  in  the  intervals  between  the  courts,  the  tribal 
allotments  would  take  place,  and  the  successful  dikasts  would  pass 
through  entrances  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  “street.”  Once  in  the  street, 
they  would  have  in  view  all  the  various  court-room  doors.  So  much 
results  from  taking  irepdaTripi  literally.  If,  instead,  the  public  could 
look  over  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  walls,  then  the  court-rooms  may 
have  been  built  in  a  block  forming  one  large  solid  rectangle.  An  outer 
wall,  at  an  even  distance  of  say  10  m.  from  the  rectangle,  may  have 
been  drawn  about  the  whole.  This  circuit  wall  would  contain  the 
tribal  entrances,  outside  of  which  allotments  would  take  place.  After 
the  dikasts  were  in  their  courts,  the  public  can  have  been  admitted 
within  the  wall. 

So  much  for  the  demands  of  theory.’  Without  violating  these  de¬ 
mands,  the  actual  plan  may  well  have  been  formed  irregularly  at 
different  dates  by  building  various  rooms  and  connecting  them  with 
the  complex.  Thus  some  courts  would  remain  more  or  less  distinct, 
like  the  Batrachion  and  the  Phoinikion  seen  by  Pausanias  (I  28.8). 
The  Heliaia  proper,  a  larger  enclosure,  may  also  have  stood  somewhat 
apart,  and  the  name  of  the  Trigonon  suggests  that  the  court  so  named 

■  Hommel’s  diagram  {Heliaia,  p.  140),  besides  containing  allotment  rooms, 
allows  too  much  free  space  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  case  of  all  but  two  of  the  court¬ 
rooms,  the  public  would  have  access  to  only  one  wall  of  each  room. 
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was  fitted  into  an  awkward  space  {ibid.).  A  further  complication  is 
introduced  by  the  inscription  Hesperia,  5  (1936),  No.  10,  pp.  393-413, 
which  mentions  in  lines  12-13  [StKacrri^ptoj^]  irpCiTov  tuv  Kao'|[<5j'], 
and  in  lines  116-117  diKaa-rripiov  to  pLealov  tu\]v  Kaiviov.  The  natural 
interpretation  here,  as  Professor  Ferguson  has  suggested  to  me,  is 
that  three  “new”  courts  are  implied,  presumably  built  in  a  block: 
TO  TrpwTov,  TO  fxeaov,  and  by  inference  to  tp'ltov.  This  is  not  the  only 
conceivable  interpretation,  '■  but  at  least  it  suggests  the  sort  of  thing 
which  must  have  taken  place. 

The  precinct  and  statue  of  Lykos  ^  stood  somewhere  near,  or 
probably  in,  the  area,  but  only  excavation  can  determine  where. 


Part  V 

The  Allotment  of  Dikasts 

Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.,  63.2:  etaodoi  be  eiaiv  ets  [ra]  biKaaTlrilpia  beKa, 
pLia  TX!  (t>v\y  eKaoTH,  Kal  K\r}[p(j)Tr]pL]a  tiKoai,  5[uo  rjfj  eKdaT'p,  Kal 

KijSwrta  Ikotov,  beKa  Trj  (bvKfj  eKaoTXi,  kt\.  One  entrance  for  each  tribe 
is  precisely  what  would  be  expected,  since  the  allotment  of  dikasts 
took  place  outside  the  entrances,^  the  tribes  being  allotted  separately, 
each  outside  its  own  entrance;  and  the  successful  dikasts  filed  one  at 
a  time  each  through  his  own  tribal  entrance.  Likewise  the  number 
of  chests  (/ctiSwrta)  is  no  mystery.  The  dikasts  of  each  tribe  were  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  sections,  each  designated  by  one  of  the  ten  letters  A-K. 
Each  dikast,  as  he  arrived  before  his  tribe’s  entrance,  deposited  his 
dikast’s  ticket  in  the  chest  bearing  the  same  letter  as  the  letter  on  his 
ticket  signifying  which  section  he  belonged  to.  Hence  there  had  to  be 
ten  chests  for  each  tribe.  The  number  of  kleroteria  was  two  for  each 
tribe.  One  kleroterion  for  each  tribe  would  seem  suitable,  or  else  ten. 
Why  two} 

This  question  has  never  been  answered.  Certainly  there  ought  to 
be  an  answer,  since  the  whole  system  of  allotment,  like  much  else  in 
Athenian  political  institutions,  was  utterly  logical.  The  inquiry  may 

1  Meritt,  Hesperia,  5  (1936),  408. 

*  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  389,  818,  etc. 

®  Supra,  pp.  16-18. 
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therefore  be  expected  to  lead  us  beyond  mere  considerations  of 
equipment. 

Hitherto  students  have  thought  that  K\r]po)Tr)pi,a  in  the  passage 
quoted  meant  “allotment  rooms,”  Losungshallen,  salles  pour  le  tirage 
au  sort.  The  problem  was  therefore  different  for  them;  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  hall  would  be  space,  and  the  crowds  of  dikasts,  as  many 
as  600  from  each  tribe,  might  each  be  handled  most  expeditiously  if 
split  into  two  “allotment  rooms,”  each  holding  some  300  dikasts. 
Since  it  is  now  established  that  KhripurripLa  can  mean  nothing  but 
“allotment  machines,”  and  there  were  no  “allotment  rooms”  at  all 
{supra,  pp.  15-18),  another  form  of  the  same  solution  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  namely  that  a  crowd  of  hundreds  of  dikasts  milling  around 
one  machine  would  interfere  with  the  proper  witnessing  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  all  concerned.  If  only  300  were  grouped  about,  then  perhaps 
all  could  see  satisfactorily.  To  this  solution  there  is  one  telling  objec¬ 
tion,  namely  that  the  same  considerations  ought  to  have  led  the 
Athenians  to  set  up  five  or  even  ten  kleroteria  for  each  tribe.^ 

Two  other  reasons  of  a  practical  sort  are  also  not  convincing.  It 
might  be  thought,  for  instance,  that  kleroteria  capable  of  allotting  a 
whole  tribe  at  once  would  be  so  heavy  as  to  be  practically  immovable. 
There  are  two  sufficient  answers  to  this.  One  is,  that  the  machines, 
once  set  up,  never  had  to  be  moved.  The  other  is,  that  the  machines 
of  Aristotle’s  day  were  movable.^  Neither  of  these  answers  is  known 
for  a  fact,  but  they  have  authority  enough  to  serve. 

The  second  practical  reason  which  might  be  advanced  is  the  techni¬ 
cal  difficulty  of  making  a  kleroterion  with  ca.  600  slots,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  expense.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  much  larger  kleroteria  were 

1  In  L.  Whibley’s  Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  ed.  i  (1905),  W.  Wyse  wrote, 
in  the  days  when  the  text  of  Aristotle  was  more  imperfect  than  now,  “The  judges 
assembled  at  the  allotment-chambers  {K\iipccTiipia),  one  for  each  tribe  (not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  one  for  each  section).”  Despite  its  three  errors  (which  are 
unchanged  in  ed.  4  [1931],  p.  475),  this  sentence  shows  the  correct  tendency  of 
thought. 

^  In  Prytaneis,  p.  213, 1  suggested  that  Arist.,  Ath.  Pol.,  66.1,  which  says  that 
two  kleroteria  are  set  up  in  the  first  court  when  all  the  dikasteria  are  full,  proves 
that  the  kleroteria  of  that  time  were  portable,  hence  wooden.  The  kleroteria  needed 
in  the  court  were  small,  however,  and  presumably  were  different,  then  or  even¬ 
tually,  from  the  kleroteria  used  to  allot  dikasts,  which  were  bulky. 
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produced.^  It  may  be  conceded  that  two  lesser  kleroteria  were  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  to  make  than  one  kleroterion  as  large  as  both 
combined.  This  practical  argument  helps  to  explain  why  they  did 
not  make  one  large  kleroterion,  dividing  it  by  a  line  on  the  front  sur¬ 
face  into  two  equal  parts.  The  necessity  which  would  have  impelled 
them  so  to  divide  it  has  yet  to  be  made  clear. 

More  plausible  would  be  a  mathematical  reason,  if  any  could  be 
formulated.  At  first  thought,  it  appears  that  a  different  kind  of  total 
might  be  reached,  so  that  the  system  would  be  more  flexible,  when 
allotments  were  performed  for  five  dikasts  at  a  time  (as  in  the  actual 
kleroteria  known  to  Aristotle  and  to  us),  rather  than  for  ten  dikasts 
at  a  time.  For  example,  one  thinks  that  courts  totalling  750  dikasts 
could  be  filled  on  the  former  system;  not  on  the  latter,  which  results 
in  even  hundreds.  This  line  of  inquiry,  however,  appears  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Twenty  kleroteria  allotting  five  dikasts  at  a  time  yield  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  totals  as  ten  kleroteria  allotting  ten  dikasts  at  a  time. 
Courts  totalling  e.g.  750  were  impossible:  in  either  system,  the  total 
must  always  have  been  an  even  hundred  dikasts,  e.g.  700  or  800.^ 

The  explanations  which  have  been  considered  thus  far  have  one 
feature  in  common.  Though  dealing  with  practicalities,  all  are  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature:  that  is  to  say,  none  of  them  involves  close  attention  to 
the  actual  process  of  allotment.  Since  none  of  them  yields  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  it  is  natural  to  examine  the  only  remaining  aspect, 
namely  the  particular  exigencies  which  might  arise  in  the  actual  process 
of  allotment.  About  certain  of  these  exigencies  Aristotle  is  silent. 
Modern  students,  failing  to  visualize  the  whole  process,  have  failed 
to  realize  the  existence  of  these  exigencies.  At  the  present  time,  with 
actual  kleroteria  at  hand  to  assist  the  imagination,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  situation  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  is,  within  reach. 

The  ten  Athenian  tribes  may  have  been  approximately  equal  in 
size  when  Kleisthenes  constituted  them,  but  inequalities  were  bound 

*  Prytaneis,  pp.  208-209,  No.  X  clearly  had  550  slots,  and  No.  XI  doubtless 
many  more,  perhaps  1000. 

*  See  further,  infra,  p.  27,  n.  i.  The  full  complement  of  dikasts  for  a  court 
seems  regularly  to  include  an  odd  man,  to  obviate  a  tie  (Arist.,  Ath.  Pol.,  53.3; 
68.1).  How  this  odd  man  was  selected  we  do  not  know.  He  was  probably  not  the 
presiding  magistrate. 
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to  arise,  and  there  was  no  way  of  obviating  them.  Our  figures  suggest 
that  in  fact  there  came  to  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  inequalities.^ 
Whether  admission  to  the  body  of  dikasts  was  controlled  so  as  to  keep 
the  numbers  of  dikasts  in  each  tribe  approximately  equal,  we  do  not 
know;  it  seems  likely  that  the  effort  was  made.  We  do  know  {Ath. 
Pol.,  63.4)  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  sections,  and  that  these 
sections  were  kept  approximately  equal  to  each  other  within  each  of 
the  tribes.  The  intent  embodied  in  the  system  as  a  whole  was  plainly 
to  create  100  approximately  equal  divisions  of  the  body  of  dikasts; 
and  to  order  the  allotment  in  such  a  way  that  a  precisely  equal  number 
of  dikasts  would  be  admitted  to  the  courts  as  a  whole  (but  not  to  the 
various  individual  courts)  from  each  of  these  100  divisions  on  every 
day  when  the  courts  sat. 

For  our  present  purposes,  the  essential  fact  is  that  the  ten  sections 
of  each  tribe  were  approximately  equal  on  the  oflScial  rolls.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  precisely  equal  numbers  of  dikasts  from  each 
section  presented  themselves  for  the  allotment  every  morning  when 
the  courts  were  to  sit.  There  was  no  compulsion  on  a  dikast  to  attend, 
apart  from  the  attraction  of  the  three-obol  fee.  Presumably  a  man 
who  removed  his  residence  e.g.  from  Athens  to  Sounion  still  retained 
his  ticket,  though  he  seldom  attended.  How  great  the  discrepancies 
between  sections  in  actual  daily  attendance  may  ordinarily  have  been, 
we  do  not  know.  If,  merely  to  illustrate,  we  may  take  5000  as  a  round 
number  for  the  whole  body  of  dikasts  in  the  period  when  Ath.  Pol. 
was  written,^  then  each  section  would  normally  contain  about  50. 
On  any  given  day,  the  attendance  might,  I  suppose,  fall  as  low  as 
25  or  even  20  in  some  sections. 

In  order  to  construct  a  typical,  or  at  least  a  possible,  situation, 

1  A.  W.  Gomme,  The  Poptdation  of  Athens  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries 
B.C.  (Oxford,  1933),  p.  50  assembled  the  data.  Among  preserved  names,  he  counted 
(to  take  the  extremes)  979  in  Aiantis,  1540  in  Aigeis.  Chance  plays  so  large  a  role, 
however,  that  not  much  argument  can  be  based  on  these  figures.  A  rough  count 
shows  that  Prytaneis  brings  the  total  for  Aiantis  to  1103  without  adding  a  single 
citizen  to  Aigeis. 

2  Gomme,  Population,  estimates  that  there  were  about  28,000  citizens  at  this 
time.  The  number  of  dikasts  is  quite  uncertain.  Since  there  was  no  upper  limit, 
such  as  the  6000  of  the  fifth  century,  the  number  nominally  enrolled  as  dikasts 
may  have  been  as  high  as  10,000,  of  whom  only  a  minority  were  active. 
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let  us  suppose  that  on  some  given  day  two  courts  of  500  dikasts  each 
are  to  be  filled,  so  that  in  all  1000  dikasts  are  required,  which  means 
100  dikasts  for  each  tribe,  or  precisely  10  dikasts  from  each  of  the  100 
sections.'  It  may  be  assumed,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  at 
least  20  dikasts  will  appear  on  the  given  day  in  every  single  section.^ 
It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  numbers  of  dikasts  who  present  them¬ 
selves  wiU  not  be  the  same,  unless  by  mere  coincidence,  in  any  two 
sections  within  one  tribe.  In  conformity  with  these  assumptions,  a  set 
of  figures  for  one  tribe  may  be  drawn  up  sufficiently  representative,  so 
far  as  one  can  guess,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Let  us  suppose 
that  from  the  first  section,  A,  32  dikasts  present  themselves,  from  B, 
31,  and  similar  numbers  from  other  sections,  one  section  (say  A) 
having  as  many  as  36,  and  one  (say  Z)  as  few  as  21.  From  each  of 
these  sections  10  dikasts  are  to  be  chosen  by  lot.* 

'  We  do  not  know  how  many  jurors  were  empanelled  on  a  typical  day  in 
the  fourth  century.  As  few  as  200  are  contemplated  in  Dem.  c.  Mid.,  223: 
iav  Tt  SiaKoaiovs  kav  rt  oirocrovs  av  17  xoXts  KoBiarj.  Certainly  1000 

was  not  the  upper  limit;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  large  number,  or  more  likely  as  typi¬ 
cal.  The  number  200  has  been  taken  as  the  smallest  number  which  were  or  could 
be  empanelled  (Sandys,  Ath.  Pol.,  ed.  2,  p.  204  and  refs.).  The  inference  was 
bold  but  correct,  as  can  now  be  proved  by  visualizing  the  process  of  allotment. 
As  wiU  be  shown  in  this  Part,  actually  there  had  to  be  two  allotments  of  the  dikasts 
who  presented  themselves.  The  first  allotment  had  to  be  performed  by  ticket- 
inserters,  and  the  ticket-inserters  were  ex  officio  chosen  to  serve  that  day  in  the 
courts.  There  were  100  ticket-inserters.  The  whole  body  of  dikasts  was  divided 
into  100  parts.  These  100  parts  had  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  day’s  session, 
and  the  ticket-inserters,  though  they  fulfilled  this  condition,  were  too  simply  chosen 
{infra)  and  collusion  might  result  in  a  packed  jury.  Hence  more  dikasts  had  to  be 
chosen,  and  to  keep  the  representation  of  the  roo  sections  even,  at  least  100  had  to 
be  chosen.  Hence  100  ticket-inserters  plus  100  other  dikasts  (the  latter  chosen 
by  double  allotment,  infra)  made  up  a  day’s  panel  of  minimum  size.  Hence  also 
aU  panels  contained  even  hundreds  {supra,  p.  25). 

2  Aristotle  says  nothing  of  possible  deficiencies.  Probably  the  thesmothetai, 
in  deciding  the  sizes  of  the  various  courts,  took  into  account  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
the  weather,  the  mihtary  situation  if  any,  and  the  state  of  the  crops;  and  then 
fixed  the  total  number  of  dikasts  required  at  something  like  half  or  one-third  of 
the  number  of  dikasts  likely  to  present  themselves  for  the  allotment.  A  deficiency 
in  any  given  section  on  any  given  day  was  probably  not  remedied:  there  was  no 
inner  necessity  why  a  court  had  to  have  its  even  hundreds.  A  deficient  section 
would  simply  suffer  the  penalty  of  having  too  few  votes. 

®  The  account  which  follows  is  an  expansion  of  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.,  63-65. 
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Each  dikast,  when  he  arrives  in  front  of  his  tribal  entrance,  throws 
his  ticket  into  that  one  of  the  ten  lettered  chests  which  bears  the  letter 
of  his  section,  the  letter  which  is  inscribed  on  his  ticket.  A  signal 
{arjuetov)  of  some  sort,^  presumably  a  blast  on  trumpets,  presently 
signifies  that  no  more  tickets  are  to  be  accepted,  and  that  the  process 
of  allotment  is  about  to  begin.  At  once  a  servant  carries  the  ten  chests 
to  where  the  archon  ^  is  standing,  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  for  his 
tribe  and  near  one  of  the  two  kleroteria,  the  other  of  which  is  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance.  The  servant  shakes  each  chest, 
so  that  the  tickets  deposited  last  will  not  necessarily  be  uppermost. 
He  then  presents  the  chests  in  turn  to  the  archon,  who  draws  one 
ticket  at  random  from  each  chest.  The  ten  dikasts  in  each  tribe  whose 
tickets  are  thus  drawn  are  called  ticket-inserters  (e/iTr^Krat)-  Their 
first  duty  is  to  insert  the  tickets  from  their  chests  into  the  vertical 
columns  of  slots  {KavoviSts,  supra,  pp.  5-6)  in  the  two  allotment 
machines  (KXrjpcoTrjpia).  Each  allotment  machine  has  five  vertical 
columns  of  slots:  in  the  two  machines  together  there  are  ten,  so  that 
each  section  of  the  tribe  has  its  own  column  of  slots  {Kavovis). 

The  ticket-inserter  from  section  A  begins  the  work.  We  are  suppos¬ 
ing  that  32  dikasts  from  section  A  presented  themselves  for  the  allot¬ 
ment.  There  are  now  31  tickets  in  the  chest,  since  the  ticket-inserter’s 
own  ticket,  drawn  out  by  the  archon,  has  been  set  aside  as  that  of  a 
dikast  already  successful,  without  further  allotment.  The  ticket- 
inserter  from  A  draws  the  3 1  tickets  from  the  chest  one  by  one,  picking 
them  at  random,  so  that  the  very  taking  of  them  out  of  the  chests  is  in 
itself  an  allotment;  ^  and  as  he  removes  each  ticket,  he  inserts  it  in  the 
first  vertical  column  (Kavovis)  of  the  first  kleroterion.  The  first  ticket 
goes  into  the  topmost  slot,  the  second  into  the  second  slot,  and  so  on, 
until  the  uppermost  consecutive  31  slots  are  full,  and  the  chest  for 

1  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  690;  H.  Hommel,  Heliaia  {Philologus,  Supplementband 
XIX,  Heft  II),  p.  SI. 

*  The  allotment  was  presided  over  by  that  member  of  the  tribe  who  was  one  of 
the  board  of  nine  apxovTts,  the  secretary  to  the  thesmothetai  serving  for  the  tenth 
tribe  (Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.,  63.1).  In  the  present  article  the  presiding  official  is 
referred  to,  for  simplicity,  as  “the  archon.” 

*  Colin  {Rev.  Ei.  Gr.,  30  [1917],  50-51),  has  the  archon  draw  the  tickets  from  the 
chests  and  pass  them  to  the  ticket-inserters.  Ath.  Pol.,  64.2  and  the  logic  of  the 
whole  procedure  oppose  this.  The  archon  was  not  entrusted  with  both  allotments. 
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section  A  is  empty.  Then  the  ticket-inserter  from  section  B  inserts  the 
(31  —  I  =)  30  tickets  from  the  chest  of  section  B  into  the  second 
column  of  slots;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  tickets  (save  those  of  the  ten 
ticket-inserters)  of  sections  A-E  have  been  inserted  into  the  first 
kleroterion.  Simultaneously  the  second  kleroterion  will  have  received 
the  tickets  of  sections  Z-K.^ 

The  archon  can  now  begin  the  allotment  proper.  As  he  surveys  the 
two  kleroteria,  they  will  look  as  they  do  in  the  Figure  facing  p.  i,  if 
we  keep  to  the  figures  mentioned  above  for  some  of  the  sections,  and  if 
we  fill  in  the  others  with  intermediate  numbers  of  tickets.  (In  no  case 
do  the  exact  figures  given  matter  in  the  least  —  all  that  is  sought  for  is 
general  verisimilitude,  with  discrepancies  of  the  magnitude  that  must 
have  occurred.) 

The  dikasts  are  to  be  allotted  five  at  a  time.  According  to  the  way 
the  first  lot  decides,  the  five  dikasts  whose  tickets  are  in  the  first  hori¬ 
zontal  row  of  the  first  kleroterion  will  succeed  or  fail  together;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  horizontal  rows  filled  with  five  tickets  each. 
In  the  first  kleroterion  the  archon  counts  28  such  full  horizontal  rows. 
Now  since  1000  dikasts  in  all  are  needed,  or  10  from  each  section,  the 
archon  must  count  out  9  dice  (that  is,  ten  minus  one,  to  allow  for  the 
ticket-inserters)  which  signify  success:  these  dice  are  white.  Black  dice 
signify  rejection.  The  remaining  groups  of  five  out  of  the  total  of  28 
are  to  be  rejected,  hence  the  archon  counts  out  28  —  9  =  19  black 
dice.  He  shakes  up  the  9  white  and  19  black  dice  together  in  a  con¬ 
tainer,  and  dumps  them  all  into  the  cone  at  the  top  of  the  kleroterion. 
(The  Figure  shows  the  long  tube,  into  which  the  dice  fall,  cut  open  to 
reveal  to  us  what  the  participants  themselves  could  not  see :  the  order 
of  the  28  dice.)  The  first  die  to  be  drawn,  as  it  happens,  will  be  black. 
Hence  the  five  dikasts  represented  by  the  first  horizontal  row  wiU  be 

^  Thus  two  ticket-inserters  were  at  work  simultaneously,  one  at  each  klero¬ 
terion.  There  w'ould  not  have  been  room  for  aU  five  ticket-inserters  to  work  simul¬ 
taneously  at  each  kleroterion.  The  inserting  was  an  allotment;  it  had  to  be  orderly. 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  preserved  -n-ivtiKia  have  the  letter  which  denotes  the 
section  stamped  at  the  left  end.  The  reason  for  this  uniformity  was  probably  to 
enable  the  tickets  to  be  inserted  in  the  kleroteria  with  the  letter-end  uppermost 
and  (since  the  slots  are  not  deep)  protruding.  A  quick  inspection  would  then 
enable  the  archon  to  detect  error  or  malpractice. 
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rejected.  The  next  two  dice  are  white;  hence  the  next  two  rows  will  be 
accepted;  and  so  on. 

When  the  first  die  is  drawn  and  proves  to  be  black,  the  first  row  of 
tickets,  being  thus  rejected,  will  remain  in  their  slots.  When  the 
second  die,  which  happens  to  be  white,  has  been  drawn,  the  second 
row  of  tickets  will  be  removed  by  the  archon  and  shown  to  the  herald. 
The  herald  will  call  out  the  names,  and  each  dikast,  as  his  name  is 
called,  will  come  forward  and  complete  the  process  of  admission  to  the 
area  of  the  courts.  (The  tickets  of  the  unsuccessful  dikasts  will  be 
passed  back  to  their  owners  by  the  ticket-inserters  when  the  drawing 
is  complete  and  the  successful  dikasts  have  disappeared  within  the 
entrance.)  The  whole  process  is  repeated  with  the  second  kleroterion. 
Here,  as  before,  9  white  dice,  plus  (20  —  9  =)  ii  black  dice  will  be 
required.  In  this  way  all  of  the  dikasts  from  the  tribe  in  question, 
whose  tickets  occur  in  full  horizontal  rows  of  five  tickets  each,  wiU  have 
been  allotted.  Those  who  succeed  in  this  tribe,  as  in  every  tribe,  will 
number  (9X5X2=)  90,  -j-  10  ticket-inserters,  =  100,  dikasts. 
The  archon’s  allotment,  now  completed,  will  have  rejected  in  the  first 
kleroterion,  19  X  5  =  95,  and  in  the  second  kleroterion  ii  X  5  =  55, 
in  all  150  dikasts. 

We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  the  tickets  inserted  in  the  slots  of 
each  machine  below  the  last  full  horizontal  rows  of  five  tickets  each.  Of 
such  tickets  there  are  13  in  the  first  kleroterion,  38  in  the  second,  in 
all  51.  As  to  these  tickets,  Aristotle  gives  us  no  information,  and 
hitherto  no  modern  student  has  realized  the  peculiar  exigency  to  which 
their  position  inevitably  gives  rise.  A  situation  more  or  less  similar 
must  have  recurred  in  all  the  20  kleroteria  on  every  day  when  the 
courts  sat.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Athenians,  who  were  doubtless 
annoyed,  could  obviate  this  ragged  edge  in  their  otherwise  perfect 
system.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  all  of  these  51  tickets 
must  have  been  considered  as  rejected  by  their  position  itself  in  the 
kanonides.  To  cast  lots  for  rows  of  four,  three,  two,  or  one  would  be  to 
introduce  an  unadjustable  set  of  figures  into  the  calculations.  Courts 
of  even  hundreds  could  not  be  made  up  efficiently  on  such  a  basis.  Nor 
could  tickets  from  sections  heavily  represented  (such  as  A)  be  inserted 
into  other  columns  without  risk  of  letting  into  the  courts  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  men  (i.e.,  more  than  10)  from  section  A.  Hence  all 
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of  these  51  dikasts  are  rejected  without  having  had  a  chance  at  the 
archon’s  allotment.  The  various  ticket-inserters,  by  drawing  these 
tickets  last,  have  rejected  their  owners.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  fault  in 
the  system.  Moreover,  the  drawing  by  the  ticket-inserters,  when  they 
inserted  the  tickets,  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  form  of  allotment. 
Aristotle  expressly  states  that  the  ticket-inserters  were  drawn  by  lot 
to  avoid  the  malpractice  which  would  result  if  the  same  men  held  the 
position  permanently.  One  form  of  malpractice  can  easily  be  imagined, 
a  form  which  would  be  reduced  perhaps  but  not  eliminated  by  allotting 
ticket-inserters.  Without  much  effort,  a  ticket-inserter  could,  if  he 
chose,  recognize  some  few  names  on  the  tickets  in  the  chest,  and  leave 
them  until  the  last,  inserting  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  kanonis,  where 
their  position  would  probably  exclude  them  from  the  archon’s  allot¬ 
ment.  Such  an  action  would  doubtless  be  malpractice,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  prevented.  Even  if  such  malpractice  were  rare,  the  principle 
remained  that  all  dikasts  had  a  right  to  be  allotted  according  to  the 
archon’s  dice.  On  every  day  the  courts  sat,  numerous  dikasts  in  all 
the  tribes  were  victims,  like  our  51  dikasts,  of  an  injustice,  if  not  also 
of  malpractice. 

The  remedy  was  obvious,  however  costly  in  time.  The  remedy  would 
consist  in  allotting  each  section  by  itself.  The  procedure  would  be 
as  follows.  Taking  section  A  by  itself  first,  the  archon  would  count 
out  the  9  white  dice  as  in  the  actual  procedure,  and  mix  with  them 
31  —  9  =  22  black  dice.  Then  he  would  pour  the  31  mixed  dice  into 
the  machine,  and  draw  one  die  to  allot  each  ticket  by  itself  (not  for 
five  tickets  together  at  a  time),  until  he  had  allotted  the  whole  of 
section  A  ticket  by  ticket,  including  the  tickets  below,  as  well  as  those 
above,  the  last  full  horizontal  row.  Next,  coming  to  section  B,  he  would 
mix,  with  the  9  white  dice,  (30  —  9  =)  21  black  dice,  and  proceed  as 
with  section  A,  ticket  by  ticket;  continuing  thus  through  aU  ten  sec¬ 
tions.  This  procedure,  which  gives  every  single  dikast  the  full  benefit 
of  two  allotments  (since  malpractice  by  the  ticket-inserter  would  be 
nullified),  is  an  absolutely  just  system.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  just 
system,  I  think,  which  can  be  conceived. 

Anyone  could  see  that  this  procedure,  namely  individual  allotment, 
was  the  perfectly  fair  system.  Such  a  procedure  was  doubtless  used 
for  many  other  offices  in  Athens  —  offices  for  which  applicants  were 
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far  less  numerous  than  those  for  the  jury-courts.  Consequently  there 
must  have  been  some  compelling  reason  why  the  dikasts  were  treated 
with  less  than  perfect  fairness. 

The  explanation  may  be  sought  in  the  chief  difference  between  the 
perfect  procedure  and  the  procedure  actually  used.  This  chief  differ¬ 
ence  is  the  greater  amount  of  time  required  by  the  perfect  procedure. 
No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  time  was  a  serious  factor 
in  the  sessions  of  the  dikasteria.^  The  selection  of  ticket-inserters  and 
the  insertion  of  all  the  tickets,  291  in  our  illustration,  could  not  be 
finished  in  less  than  10  or  15  minutes;  this  process  could  not  be  short¬ 
ened.  The  time  needed  for  the  herald  to  caU  out  all  the  (say  100)  names 
of  successful  dikasts,  for  the  (100)  men  named  to  come  forward  through 
the  crowd,  for  each  of  them  in  turn  to  draw  a  balanos,  and  for  each  to 
show  his  balanos  to  the  archon  so  that  the  archon  might  dispose  cor¬ 
rectly  of  each  ticket,  would  be  a  long  and  irksome  period.  This  process 
could  have  been  shortened  only  by  having  several  helpers  of  the  archon, 
and  several  heralds.  More  will  be  said  presently  about  this  solution, 
which  was  not  adopted  and  evidently  was  out  of  the  question.  Further 
time  had  to  be  spent  in  passing  back  the  tickets  to  the  unsuccessful 
dikasts.  This  was  speeded  up  by  having  all  ten  ticket-inserters  take 
part.  On  top  of  all  this  was  the  actual  time  for  the  trials,  for  the  voting, 
for  making  payments.  Time  could  be  saved  only  in  the  actual  allotting 
by  the  archon  —  in  the  process  of  reckoning  the  number  of  dice  (which 
had  to  be  counted  with  strict  accuracy,  else  fearful  confusion  would 
ensue),  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  dice.  That  is  why  not  one  but  several 
dikasts  were  allotted  at  once. 

The  drastic  solution  to  save  time  would  have  been  to  allot  not  five, 
but  ten  dikasts  at  once.  It  is  puzzling  at  first  to  see  why  this  solution 
was  not  adopted.  In  this  matter  the  situation  visualized  in  the  Figure 
will  again  be  of  use.  If  all  ten  sections  were  allotted  at  once,  only  one 
kleroterion,  with  ten  kanonides,  would  be  needed.  If  we  examine  the 
situation  in  terms  of  the  Figure,  it  wiU  be  apparent  that  all  the  dikasts 
(not  merely  ' those  in  sections  Z-K)  whose  tickets  were  inserted  below 

I  So  mucli  so  that  the  dikasteria  could  not  be  convened  on  the  day  of  an  ekklesia: 
aSwarov  S’  ovtos  avOtj/aepoy  eKKXrjcriay  apa  Kal  St-Kaa-rrjpioy  yeveadai  (Dem.,  XXIV 
80).  Some  trials  were  planned  to  take  most  or  all  of  the  day:  els  rpla  pepij  Staipeirai. 
17  ■qpkpa,  OTav  tiaiu  ypa4>ii  -wapavSpuv  els  to  SiKaaTTjpioi/  (Aeschines,  III  197). 
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the  2oth  row  would  be  excluded  from  the  archon’s  allotment.  Dikasts 
in  nine  sections,  to  the  total  number  of  91,  would  be  affected.  The 
procedure  with  one  kleroterion  would  thus  add  40  men  to  the  total  of 
(13  +  38  =)  51  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  excluded  by  the  procedure 
with  two  kleroteria,  i.e.,  with  two  sets  of  five  kanonides.  In  general 
form,  the  situation  may  be  expressed  thus :  allotment  in  one  kleroterion 
(with  ten  kanonides)  means  that  nine  sections  would  suffer  if  only  one 
section  were  markedly  ill-represented;  whereas,  with  two  kleroteria 
(of  five  kanonides  each),  only  four  sections  would  suffer  when  one 
section  was  ill-represented.  • 

In  other  words,  the  Athenians  chose  to  compromise  between  the 
perfectly  fair  procedure  (allotment  of  one  ticket  at  a  time)  and  the 
drastically  quick  system  (allotment  of  ten  tickets  at  a  time).  The 
compromise  logically  took  the  form  of  selecting  a  mean  between  one 
and  ten,  namely  allotment  of  five  tickets  at  a  time.  Correspondingly, 
this  form  of  compromise  would  ordinarily  reduce  the  number  of 
dikasts  unjustly  treated  by  something  less  than  a  half  (in  our  illus¬ 
tration,  from  91  to  51).^  Hence  two  kleroteria.  Or  rather,  hence  allot¬ 
ment  of  five  tickets  at  a  time.  One  kleroterion  with  ten  kanonides 
could  have  been  used,  the  archon  allotting  five  kanonides  at  a  time. 
The  reasons  against  this,  and  in  favor  of  two  kleroteria,  were  certain 
factors  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry,  namely  expense, 
and  the  advantage  of  splitting  the  crowd  of  dikasts  into  halves. 

The  same  weighty  consideration,  namely  the  saving  of  time,  explains 
also  why  one  kleroterion  was  not  used  twice,  so  as  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  second  kleroterion.  In  the  procedure  actually  followed,  the  second 
kleroterion  was  all  ready,  without  delay,  for  the  archon’s  allotment 
long  before  he  finished  with  the  first  kleroterion,  since  the  second  group 
of  five  ticket-inserters  would  long  since  have  finished  inserting  the 
tickets  in  the  second  kleroterion.  If  there  were  only  one  kleroterion, 

^  Theoretically  on  some  days  no  dikasts  might  be  affected,  i.e.  when,  in  each 
group  of  five  sections,  the  two  sections  least  well-represented  were  precisely  equally 
represented.  This  is  one  possible  extreme.  The  upper  limit  cannot,  of  course, 
be  fixed,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  if  one  section  had  30  dikasts  present,  and  all  of 
the  others  had  60  each,  then  the  system  of  two  kleroteria  would  operate  unjustly 
for  only  120  dikasts,  while  150  dikasts  would  be  spared  the  injustice  which  would 
result  from  allotting  the  dikasts  ten  at  a  time  (i.e.  in  one  kleroterion,  in  which  case 
all  of  the  120  -|-  150  =  270  would  suffer). 
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additional  time  would  be  required  for  the  first  five  ticket-inserters  to 
pass  back  the  tickets  of  those  who  were  rejected  in  the  first  allotting; 
then  the  second  five  ticket-inserters  would  have  to  insert  all  the 
loo  +  tickets,  before  the  second  allotment  could  begin. 

The  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  why  there  were  two  kleroteria  has 
thus  brought  into  relief  several  facts  not  hitherto  appreciated,  (i) 
There  were  two  allotments:  besides  the  allotment  with  dice  b)^  the 
archon,  there  was  the  prior  allotment  which  consisted  of  the  insertion 
of  tickets  into  the  kleroteria  by  the  ticket-inserters.  (2)  Inequalities 
of  attendance  brought  it  about  that  this  prior  allotment,  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  actually  followed,  unjustly  excluded  some,  often  many,  dikasts 
from  the  archon’s  allotment.  (3)  The  only  perfectly  fair  procedure 
would  have  been  time-consuming  individual  allotment.  (4)  Time  was 
so  important  a  consideration  that  injustice  to  a  minority  of  dikasts  (2) 
was  countenanced  to  save  minutes  for  the  majority.  (5)  Also  to  save 
time,  a  second  kleroterion,  otherwise  unnecessary,  was  provided  for 
each  tribe.  (6)  Both  time  and  justice  would  have  been  served  if  the 
functions  of  the  archon  could  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  group  of  five  or 
ten  ofihcials,  operating  simultaneously  five  kleroteria  with  tw'o  kano- 
nides  each  (if  there  were  five  ofiicials),  or  ten  kleroteria  with  one 
kanonis  each  (if  there  were  ten  officials).  A  solution  apparently  so 
reasonable,  in  that  it  obviated  both  delay  and  injustice,  must  have 
been  rejected  for  strong  reasons.  In  the  actual  system,  much  depended 
on  the  probity  and  accuracy  of  the  archon.  Apparently  the  archontes 
were  trusted,  or  rather  were  considered  more  trustworthy  than  any 
boards  of  five  or  ten  men  each  which  coidd  conveniently  serve.  The 
avoidance  of  malpractice,  which  thus  out-weighed  both  time  and 
justice,  was  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  procedure  of  allotting  dikasts. 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  THUCYDIDES’  STYLE 
By  John  H.  Finley,  Jr. 

I 

IN  DISCUSSING  the  numerous  resemblances  of  thought  and 
expression  between  Euripides  and  Thucydides,'  I  recently  tried  to 
show  that  many  ideas  and  forms  of  argument  attributed  by  Thucyd¬ 
ides  to  his  speakers  were  in  fact  familiar  when  their  speeches  were 
allegedly  delivered;  for  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  appear  in  the 
contemporaneous  plays  and  fragments  of  Euripides.  It  seemed  there¬ 
fore  to  follow  that  although  Thucydides  wrote  some,  perhaps  most, 
of  his  History  after  404,  he  nevertheless  reflects  with  some  fidelity  the 
outlook  and  attitude  of  earlier  years.  One  could  not,  to  be  sure,  assert 
on  such  evidence  that  given  speakers  actually  spoke  as  Thucydides 
said  they  did,  but  it  was  at  least  clear  that  they  might  weU  have  spoken 
so,  since  the  ideas  were  then  so  much  in  the  air  as  to  find  expression 
in  tragedy.  StiU  other  resemblances  between  early  plays  of  Euripides 
and  parts  of  the  History  other  than  the  speeches  appeared  to  show  that 
Thucydides  was  himself  led  to  conceive  many  of  his  characteristic 
ideas  before  leaving  Athens,  as  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  History  he 
indeed  suggests  was  the  case.  Both  conclusions  seemed  of  some  value 
as  refuting  or  at  least  mitigating  the  common  view  that  Thucydides, 
a  more  or  less  isolated  thinker,  after  the  end  of  the  war  put  his  own 
incisive  reflections  on  it  into  the  mouths  of  earlier  statesmen.  Essen¬ 
tially  that  view  charges  him  with  anachronism  and  derives  its  strength 
from  two  kinds  of  argument:  first,  that  the  historian  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  primarily  interested  in  vindicating  the  policy  of  Pericles 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  been  ruinous,*  and  then,  that  it 
was  the  bitter  experience  of  war  itself  which  bred  not  only  in  Thucyd¬ 
ides  but  among  Greeks  generally  that  rhetoric  and  rationalism  which, 
however,  mark  even  the  opening  speeches  of  the  History.®  Now  with- 

'  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  H.  S.  C.  P.,  XLIX  (1938),  23-68.  Relevant 
passages  from  contemporary  authors,  notably  Sophocles  and  pseudo-Xenophon, 
were  likewise  discussed. 

*  E.  Schwartz,  Die  Geschichtsschreibung  des  Thukydides,^  Bonn,  1929,  p.  133. 

®  Wilamowitz,  Aristoleles  und  Athen,  Berlin,  1893,  I,  p.  176. 
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out  going  over  the  evidence  again,  one  can  at  least  say  that  the  de¬ 
fense  of  democracy  attributed  to  Pericles,  the  theory  of  oligarchy 
ascribed  to  Archidamus,  the  respective  positions  of  Cleon  and  Dio- 
dotus  (to  name  only  what  is  most  striking)  find  close  parallels  in  the 
plays  of  Euripides  before  and  during  the  Archidamian  War;  and  what 
is  more  important,  that  the  considerations  of  power,  the  arguments 
from  TO  crvij4>epov,  the  use  of  ei/cos  to  show  what  is  generically  true  of 
men  or  states  —  in  short,  the  characteristic  means  by  which  Thucyd¬ 
ides  and  his  speakers  reveal  their  rationalistic  outlook  —  are  not  less 
attested  in  the  same  period.  There  seems  therefore  a  very  real  error 
in  underrating  the  rationalism  and  the  skiU  in  argument  which,  as  is 
clear  from  the  Medea  of  431,  already  marked  the  Athens  of  Pericles. 
If  so,  then  even  the  speeches  of  the  first  books  may  well  be  thought  to 
reflect,  not  primarily  the  author’s  later  views  or  a  rhetoric  which 
developed  later,  but  rather  the  ways  of  the  contemporary  mind. 

But  even  if  the  view  thus  inadequately  sketched  were  accepted, 
the  objection  would  soon  arise  that  in  style  at  least  the  speeches  of  the 
first  books  cannot  be  faithful  to  the  period  which  they  purport  to 
represent.  The  antithetical  sentences  of  Pericles,  for  instance,  have 
usually  been  described  as  Gorgian,  but  Pericles  died  in  429,  two  years 
before  the  famous  embassy  on  which  Gorgias  first  dazzled  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Blass  accordingly  was  led  to  state, ^  “Die  Leichenrede  bei 
Thukydides  und  die  beiden  andern  daselbst  dem  Perikles  in  den  Mund 
gelegten  Reden  geben  uns  von  dem  Geiste  des  Mannes  ein  treues 
Abbild,  von  seiner  Beredsamkeit  nicht,”  and  Alfred  Croiset,^  Steup,® 
and  two  scholars  who  have  most  fully  discussed  Thucydides’  style, 
Rittelmeyer^  and  Ros,®  echo  his  words  directly  or,  by  calling  the  style 
Gorgian,  indirectly.  Hence  the  issue  seems  quite  clear:  either  Gorgias 
introduced  antithetical  prose  into  Athens  in  427,  in  which  case  the 
style  of  speeches  representing  a  period  before  and  doubtless  imme- 

‘  Die  Attische  Beredsamkeit,^  Leipzig,  1887,  I,  p.  34. 

^  Thucydide,  Livres  /-//,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  104-6,  no,  114-5. 

*  Classen-Steup,  Thukydides,^  ipiQ)  I>  Ixxx,  though  his  statements  are  more 
guarded  than  the  foregoing. 

Thukydides  und  die  Sophistik,  Leipzig,  1915,  esp.  pp.  36-51,  93-102. 

®  Die  fieraBoXfi  als  Stilprinzip  des  Thukydides,  Paderborn,  1938,  p.  i.  But  see 
below,  pp.  80-84. 
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diately  after  that  date  is  in  fact  anachronistic,  or  Pericles  spoke  in 
some  such  way  as  Thucydides  said  he  spoke,  in  which  case  the  in¬ 
novations  of  Gorgias,  however  significant  in  some  respects,  were 
nevertheless  not  so  far  reaching  as  has  been  supposed. 

But  thus  baldly  put,  the  alternative  seems  somewhat  unreal.  Could 
one  man,  it  might  be  asked,  make  such  a  change  so  quickly?  Can  one 
year  stand  as  a  dividing  line  between  literary  styles,  which  by  their 
nature  are  merely  instruments  to  express  pervading  and  therefore  slow 
changes  in  men’s  outlook?  For  however  brilliant  or  startling  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  an  individual  may  be,  they  owe  their  acceptance  (the  more 
so  if  it  be  rapid)  to  some  state  of  readiness  or  preparation  in  the  public 
mind.  So  considered,  the  question  rather  becomes:  were  there  no  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  Gorgian  style;  for  if  not,  then  the  changes  wrought  by 
Gorgias  were  almost  unprecedented  in  their  speed  and  thoroughness. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  fragment  of  the  orator  Antiphon  almost 
certainly  from  a  speech  of  the  year  425  KaWoi  om  av  rrjs  fiev  roiv  oKKoiv 
TToXiTUV  raXaiTTCopias  irpovaKeypavTO,  Trjs  de  (x4>eTkpas  avTwv  eratpias  ovk 
kvtdvp.rj6r](rav.  Must  one  say  that  so  pointed  an  antithesis  would 
have  been  foreign  to  the  prose  of  two  years  past,  and  that,  although 
it  was  composed  by  an  experienced  advocate  then  probably  in  his 
fifties  for  persuasion,  not  for  show?  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  easier 
to  believe  that  Antiphon  did  not  in  427  suddenly  adopt  an  unfamiliar 
and,  if  so,  probably  a  repellent  style,  but  rather  that  certain  of  the 
so-called  Gorgianisms  were  already  known  before  the  rhetorician  came 
to  Athens.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were,  then  Gorgias  would 
appear  less  as  the  bringer  of  something  wholly  new  than  as  a  man  of 
brilliant  virtuosity  who  systematized,  heightened,  and  carried  farther 
usages  known  before  but  never  so  boldly  sought.  Yet  exactly  that 
fact  would,  if  admitted,  have  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  origin  of 
Thucydides’  style.  For  one  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  think  of 
his  antitheses  as  Gorgian  and,  therefore,  as  anachronistic  in  the 
speeches  of  the  early  books.  On  the  contrary,  his  style,  like  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  speeches  and  many  of  his  own  ideas,  would  in  its  essen¬ 
tials  appear  to  reflect  the  Athens  which  he  knew  in  the  thirties  and 
twenties  before  his  exile. 

’  L.  Gernet,  Antiphon,  Paris,  1923,  fg.  4,  p.  165;  cf.  also  p.  161  on  the  date  of  the 
Ufpi  roD  Xafiodp^wv  <j>6pov. 
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II 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  clearest  means  of  discussing  the  question 
will  be  first  to  examine  the  more  important  opinions  advanced  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  on  the  innovations  of  Gorgias,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  appraise  those  opinions  by  comparing  them  with  one 
another  and  with  such  other  evidence  as  seems  relevant.  Then  another 
section  will  be  devoted  to  the  fragments  of  the  sophist  Antiphon  which, 
if,  as  seems  probable,  they  antedate  the  arrival  of  Gorgias  in  Athens, 
should  serve  both  to  test  the  conclusions  achieved  thus  far  and  to 
present  a  concrete,  if  limited,  example  of  the  sophistic  prose  composed 
in  Athens  during  Thucydides’  early  manhood.  Finally,  in  a  brief 
conclusion  the  evidence  on  the  question,  how  far  the  style  of  Thucyd¬ 
ides’  speeches  is  representative  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
allegedly  delivered,  will  be  collected  and  summarized. 

The  most  categorical  statement  made  in  ancient  times  on  the 
innovations  of  Gorgias  and  the  one  which  undoubtedly  has  been  most 
influential  is  that  of  Diodorus.  His  source  is  usually  taken  to  be 
Timaeus,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  in  his  somewhat  similar  account. 
But  since  Dionysius  expressly  hesitates  to  speak  so  categorically,  the 
sweeping  statement  of  Diodorus  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  Moreover, 
one  must  remember  that  it  appears  in  a  compendium  of  history.  Had 
Diodorus  known  the  several  steps  in  the  development  of  Attic  style, 
he  doubtless  would  not  have  reported  them  in  such  a  work,  and  as  it 
was,  Gorgias  was  sufficiently  celebrated  to  appear  in  a  general  way  as 
the  evpkrrjs  of  artistic  prose.  The  statement  of  Diodorus  follows 
(XH  53):  Gorgias,  he  says,  was  the  most  eminent  rhetorician  of  his 
day;  on  his  arrival  in  Athens  with  the  deputation  from  Leontini, 
tQ  ^evL^ovTL  rrjs  Xe^ews  e^exX^j^e  tovs  'Adrjvaiovs  ovras  eix^ueis  Kai  c^tXoXo- 
yovs.  TrpwTOS  yap  exp^aaro  tols  rrjs  Xt^ecos  TreptTTorepots 

Kai  rfj  (j)LXoTexvia  5La(j)epovaLV,  avTiderois  Kai  iaoKukois  Kai  irapiaoLS  Kai 
6p,OLOTe\evTOis  Kai  naiv  IrkpoLS  tolovtols,  a  t6t€  pev  Sid  to  ^kvov  Tijs 
KaraaKevrjs  aTroSoxvs  ij^iovvTO,  vvv  Se  irepiepyiav  ex^iv  SoKei  ktX. 
In  short,  Gorgias  was  the  first  to  use  the  so-called  Gorgian  figures, 
which  were  unknown  in  Athens  before  he  introduced  them  but 
promptly  accepted  thereafter. 

Dionysius  was  less  certain.  He  says  {de  Lys.  3):  rji/zaro  St  Kai  tuv 
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'k.drivt]aL  pr^TOpuv  rj  ttoltjtlkt]  re  Kal  tpottikt]  ^pacrts,  Css  ph  Tijuatos  ^1701, 
Topyiov  ap^avTOS  tivIk  ’Adrjva^e  irpea^evuv  KarewAv^e  tovs  olkovovt as  t§ 
Srjp-qyopia,  cos  8e  raXTjdh  ex€t,  to  (cat  waXatoTepoi^  aUL  tl  davpa^opkvr}} 
Evidently  he  could  not  feel  sure  how  far  Gorgias  introduced  a  new 
style  of  speaking,  because  he  did  not  question  the  essential  accuracy 
of  the  speeches  ascribed  by  the  historian  to  Pericles,  yet  observed  in 
them  certain  Gorgian  traits.  He  in  fact  well  expresses  the  dilemma 
regarding  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  which  was  set  forth  above. 

Cicero,  with  what  significance  it  is  hard  to  tell,  names  Thrasymachus 
before  Gorgias  as  having  systematically  employed  antithesis,  parison, 
and  the  like  {Oral.  12,  39;  cf.  13,  40),  though  he  undoubtedly  thought 
the  latter’s  style  more  marked  by  these  figures  (52,175).  Now  Thrasym¬ 
achus  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the  AairaXiys  ^  produced  early 
in  427  some  months  before  the  deputation  from  Leontini  reached 
Athens  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Thuc.  Ill  86).  Since  Aris¬ 
tophanes  would  hardly  have  chosen  the  new  rhetoric  as  the  subject  of 
his  first  play  unless  it  had  been  well  known,  Cicero’s  statement  thus 
gains  a  certain  strength.  Yet  he  doubtless  made  no  such  close  calcula¬ 
tions  of  date.  No  more  should  probably  be  deduced  from  his  words 
than  that  he  or  someone  from  whom  he  gained  his  information  ® 
knew  that  Thrasymachus,  who  certainly  was  in  Athens  before  Gorgias, 
used  the  Gorgian  figures,  though  in  moderation.  Thus,  if  in  itself 
Cicero’s  statement  gives  little  that  is  certain,  it  at  least  undermines 
the  seeming  certainty  of  Diodorus.  That  Gorgias  in  one  visit  and  by  a 
few  orations  suddenly  changed  the  whole  course  of  Attic  prose  seems 
the  less  probable  the  more  one  considers  the  plot  of  the  AatraXijs 
and  the  later  fame  of  Thrasymachus. 

As  one  turns  from  these  later  citations  to  those  of  a  period  nearer 
the  events  in  question,  much  less  is  heard  of  Gorgias’  innovations. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  no  early  tradition  existed  in  Athens 

*  But  he  names  only  Polus  and  Licymnius  as  practising  such  a  style  {de  Thuc.  24, 
Ep.  II  ad  Amm.  2)  and  elsewhere  links  the  names  of  Thucydides  and  Gorgias 
(de  Demosth.  4  and  6;  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  2,  8). 

*  Fg.  168,  Kock. 

’  He  elsewhere  mentions  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  {Oral.  51,  172;  57,  194), 
the  latter  of  whom  is  known  to  have  discussed  the  style  of  Thrasymachus  (Dion. 
de  Lys.  6). 
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concerning  the  importance  of  the  visit  of  427.  Gorgias  is  often  men¬ 
tioned,  not  unnaturally  since  he  lived  into  the  fourth  century,  visited 
Athens  several  times,  left  such  disciples  there  as  Isocrates  and  Alci- 
damas,  and  in  his  declining  years  became  doubtless  to  many,  as  he  did 
to  Plato,  the  great  symbol  of  rhetorical  education.  Aristotle  {Rhet. 
Ill  I,  1404a  24)  cites  his  poetical  style  to  illustrate  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  artistic  prose;  apparently  he  considered  it  not 
necessarily  the  only  or  the  first,  but  rather  the  best  example  of  the 
tendency  which  he  is  describing.  But  he  was  less  concerned  with  style 
than  with  argument,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  he  attributes 
the  development  of  kolvoi  tqttol  equally  to  Protagoras  and  to  Gorgias 
{Rhet.  II  24,  1402a  23;  cf.  Soph.  El.  34, 183b  37;  Plato,  Phaedrus  216b, 
267a).  Yet  Protagoras  was  in  Athens  probably  as  early  as  450,  and 
since  the  technical  part  of  his  teaching  evidently  resembled  that  of 
Gorgias,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  style,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
quite  different.^ 

Plato,  rather  than  describe  Gorgias’  style,  consciously  imitates  it 
in  the  Symposium  in  the  speech  of  Agathon.^  From  the  point  of  view 
of  chronology,  the  speech  is  especially  interesting  since  it  shows 
that  a  person  who  reached  maturity  after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  was 
most  influenced  by  Gorgias,  a  fact  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Agathon  ^  and  possibly  by  the  similarities  between  the 
'E\evr]s  ’Ey ku/ilov  and  the  speech  of  Helen  in  the  Trojan  Women, 
produced  in  415.^  Thus,  if  one  is  to  speak  of  a  thoroughgoing  influence 
of  Gorgias  in  Athens  —  an  influence  which  inspired  pleasure  not  so 
much  in  logical  antithesis  as  in  the  mannerisms  of  short  balanced 
clauses,  rhyme,  and  word-play  —  then  one  flnds  it  first  in  Agathon. 
But  Plato  certainly  did  not  think  that  antithesis  as  such  was  Gorgian. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Protagoras,  the  dramatic  date  of  which  is  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  attributes  highly  antithetical  sentences  to 
Prodicus  {Protag.  337a-c2),  as  does  Xenophon  in  the  Memorabilia 

1  See  below,  pp.  47,  49-58,  75,  77. 

^  i94e  4— i97e  8.  Cf.  198c,  Kai  yap  pe  TopyLov  6  X670S  avtplpvQaKtv,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pun  on  the  TopyLov  )£e</>aXi7. 

®  Esp.  fgs.  6,  9,  II,  12,  27,  29  (Nauck,^  1926). 

*  Possibly  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Birds  of  414  Aristophanes  first  speaks  of 
Gorgias  at  some  length  (1694-1705).  He  mentions  him  briefly  in  the  Wasps,  1.  421. 
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(II  I,  21-34).  Thus  if,  as  is  usually  believed,  Plato  tried  to  be  true  to 
history  in  the  setting  of  his  dialogues,  we  must  take  it  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  an  earlier  use  of  antithesis,  which  he  thought  typical  of  the 
older  sophists,  from  the  mannered  and  rhymed  antitheses  of  Gorgias, 
which  he  considered  characteristic  of  the  generation  of  Agathon. 

Moreover,  certain  facts  known  to  ourselves  seem  to  confirm  Plato’s 
judgment.  First,  although,  as  will  be  shown  below,^  the  early  extant 
plays  of  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reveal  abundant  and  conscious 
antithesis,  these  poets  never  assumed  the  mannerisms  of  Agathon. 
In  other  words,  they  acquired  their  styles  in  a  period  when  antithesis 
was  common  and  did  not  succumb  to  the  extreme  and  truly  Gorgian 
symmetry  of  a  later  generation.  Then,  the  antithetical  style  of  the 
orator  Antiphon  may  well  have  been  fully  formed  by  427.  At  least, 
Aly’s  attempt  ^  to  date  the  Tetralogies  after  428  on  the  ground  that 
the  eia4>opaL  mentioned  in  Tetralogy  A,  /3,  12,  necessarily  follow  the 
ti(74)opa  which  Thucydides  says  was  first  voted  in  that  year  (III  19,  i) 
cannot  be  accepted.  For  an  orderly  procedure  governing  such  levies 
is  already  recognized  in  the  second  part  of  the  well  known  decree  of 
Callias  (I.G.  I  ^  92,  11.  48,  50),  now  generally  dated  in  434/3.®  Thus 
Thucydides  means  that  the  eic(t>opa  of  428  was  the  first  to  be  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  not  in  the  course  of  Attic  history,^  and  the 
imaginary  defendant  of  the  first  Tetralogy  speaks  of  an  institution 
quite  accepted  in  the  Periclean  Age.  But  the  absence  of  a  terminus 
post  quern  does  not,  of  course,  in  itself  place  the  Tetralogies  before  427, 
and  although  it  is  impossible  to  consider  here  in  any  detail  the  vexed 
question  of  their  date,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that,  because  of  their 


1  Pp.  SI-S9- 

’  “  Formprobleme  der  friihen  griechischen  Prosa,”  Philologus,  Supplement- 
band  XXI,  Heft  III  (1929),  p.  1 16. 

^  W.  Kolbe,  “Das  Kalliasdekret,”  Sitz.-Ber.  d.  Bert.  Akad.,  1927,  319  £f.  = 
Thukydides  im  Lichte  der  Urkunden,  Stuttgart,  1930,  pp.  50-67.  Kolbe’s  dating  is 
accepted  by  W.  S.  Ferguson,  The  Treasurers  of  Athena,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1932, 
p.  153,  and  B.  D.  Meritt,  A.  J.  P.  LV  (1934),  263,  who  reports  (ibid.,  p.  272)  the 
agreement  also  of  H.  T.  Wade-Gery  in  spite  of  the  latter’s  previous  argument 
(/.  H.  S.  LI,  1931,  57-85)  for  the  year  422/r. 

*  So  P.W.,  s.v.  tia<j)opa,  X,  2150.  This  interpretation  of  Thucydides  is  quite 
natural  since  he  previously  (I  141,  5;  II  13,  3-6)  emphasizes  the  huge  surplus  with 
which  Athens  entered  the  war. 
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more  poetical  language  and  greater  number  of  lonisms,  the  Tetralogies 
have  been  commonly  accepted  as  the  earliest  of  the  orator’s  extant 
worksd  Certainly,  the  fact  that  Protagoras  and  Pericles  are  reported 
(Plut.  Per.  56)  to  have  discussed  the  same  subject  as  is  treated  in  the 
second  Tetralogy  tells  something  of  the  period  when  such  subjects 
were  of  interest,^  and  the  pervasive  religiosity  of  all  three  works,  as 
well  as  their  extreme  reliance  on  the  oldest  of  the  sophistic  arguments, 
that  of  eiKos,  again  point  to  an  early  date.  Then,  the  contrast  of  tone 
between  the  impassioned  third  speech  of  the  second  Tetralogy  and  the 
carefully  reasoned  fourth  speech  ®  offers  a  close  parallel  not  only,  as 
will  appear  below,  to  the  debate  between  Cleon  and  Diodotus  in  Thu¬ 
cydides  but  also  to  two  debates  of  tragedy,  namely,  those  between 
Oedipus  and  Creon  in  the  Oedipus  Rex  (516-615)  and  between  Theseus 
and  Hippolytus  (Hipp.  936-1035).  In  all  four  cases  one  sees  violent 
accusation  answered  by  clear  and  close  argument,^  and  since  the 
reasoning  which  these  debates  of  tragedy  reflect  is  undoubtedly 
sophistic  (both  Creon  and  Hippolytus  use  the  argument  from  eiKos),^ 
it  seems  natural  to  think  of  the  Tetralogies  as  preceding  either  of  the 
plays.  For  theorists  must  have  been  elaborating  their  new  methods  of 
proof  for  some  time  before  these  became  sufficiently  well  known  to 
find  a  place  in  tragedy.  Further  arguments  for  the  Tetralogies’  early 
date  may  be  found  in  their  undoubted  difference  in  language  from  the 
orator’s  later  speeches  —  a  difference  which  has  led  certain  scholars 
to  deny  the  Tetralogies  to  Antiphon,®  but  which  seems  quite  expli¬ 
cable  on  the  assumption  of  a  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  classes  of 
works  ’’  —  and  also  in  the  fact  that  Thucydides,  exiled  in  424,  knew 

‘  Cf.  J.  H.  Thiel,  Antiphons  Erste  Tetralogie,  Den  Haag  (1932),  p.  13. 

*  The  subject  seems  to  have  come  up  also  in  Euripides’  Telephus  of  438.  Cf. 
Hyginus,  Fab.  loi  (quoted  by  Nauck,  ^  p.  579),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Achaean 
chiefs  begged  Achilles  to  heal  Telephus;  quibus  Achilles  respondit  se  artem  medicam 
non  nosse.  tunc  Ulixes  ait:  non  te  dicit  Apollo,  sed  auctorem  v'ldneris  hastam  nominal, 
quam  cum  rasissent,  remediatus  est. 

*  In  Tetr.  B,  5,  2  the  speaker  refers  to  his  arguments  as  Xeirra  .  ...  xal  ixpi^rj. 
Jason  uses  the  same  words  in  his  debate  with  Medea  (Afed.  529,  532). 

*  Cf.  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  48-9. 

®  See  below,  p.  43,  n.  r. 

®  So  L.  Gemet,  Antiphon,  pp.  6-16,  where  references  are  given  to  earlier  writings. 

’’  So  Thiel,  Antiphons  Erste  Tetralogie,  pp.  5-19. 
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and  admired  Antiphon  (VIII  68,  1-2),  who  thus  was  presumably 
active  as  a  writer  during  the  historian’s  earlier  life  in  Athens.  These 
indications  are  doubtless  not  conclusive,  and  a  new  and  thorough 
attempt  to  date  the  Tetralogies  is  much  to  be  desired.^  Nevertheless, 
they  do  tend  to  confirm  Drerup’s  suggestion  that  the  Tetralogies  were 
composed  about  430  and  thus  to  reinforce  his  view,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  later,^  that  their  style  is  quite  free  from  the  special  Gorgian 
traits. 

Again,  in  a  well  known  passage  of  the  Mytilenean  Debate  (III 
38,  3;  summer  427)  Thucydides  makes  Cleon  accuse  the  Athenians 

*  Interesting  recent  attempts  are  those  of  Thiel  {op.  cit.,  pp.  19-22),  who  argues 
for  a  date  shortly  after  427,  and  of  F.  Schupp  (“Zur  Geschichte  der  Beweistopik 
in  der  alteren  griechischen  Gerichtsrede,”  Wiener  Studien,  XLV  (1926),  17-28, 
173-185),  who  thinks  that  the  Palamedes  of  Gorgias  precedes  the  Tetralogies  and 
thus  would  place  them  nearer  420  (pp.  177-180).  But  Thiel’s  arguments  are  largely 
stylistic,  and  if  this  paper  has  any  merit,  the  mere  presence  of  antithesis  in  the 
Tetralogies  does  not  suffice  to  place  them  after  the  visit  of  Gorgias.  On  the  other 
hand,  Schupp’s  valuable  paper,  in  which  he  treats  the  proofs  used  by  Gorgias, 
Antiphon  and  others,  is  impaired  by  his  failure  to  consider  the  early  plays  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  Euripides.  Thus  he  argues  that  Gorgias  broadened  the  topic  of  ekos  to 
include  four  aspects  of  any  crime  —  namely,  the  person,  act,  place,  and  time 
{irpotroiTov,  -irpaypa,  tottos,  xpovo^)  —  and  suggests  that  this  method  became  known 
in  Athens  only  after  427.  But  in  the  Hippolytus  of  428,  the  hero  covers  the  first 
two  of  these  subjects  in  answering  the  charges  of  his  father,  arguing,  in  11.  993- 
1006,  that  a  person  of  his  a-u>if>poervvri  would  not  have  been  likely  to  commit  such  a 
crime  and,  in  11.  1007-1020,  that  the  crime  itself  would  have  brought  him  no 
advantage.  The  theory  of  tUos  and  the  use  of  reKpripia  are  set  forth  again  in  fgs. 
811  and  812  of  the  Phoenix,  which,  being  mentioned  in  the  Acharnians  (1.  421), 
was  produced  at  the  latest  at  the  Great  Dionysia  of  426  only  a  half-year  after 
Gorgias’  arrival  and,  quite  as  probably,  somewhat  earlier.  The  second  of  these 
fragments  contains  further  resemblances  to  Antiphon  in  the  suggestion  that  a 
man  is  normally  true  to  his  4>v<ti.s  (cf.  Tetr.  B,  7,  i)  and  that  ekora  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  testimony  of  witnesses  (Tetr.  A,  o,  9).  Examples  of  Schupp’s 
three  other  topics,  aiyKpiais  (i.e.  the  argument  a  maiore,  a  minore,  or  from  the 
opposite),  opicryuos  (definition),  diXtippa  (alternatives)  are  likewise  found  in  the  early 
plays  of  Euripides.  For  the  first,  cf.  Med.  490-91,  586-87,  Philoctetes  fg.  794; 
for  the  second,  Bellerophon  fg.  297;  for  the  third,  ibid.  fg.  292,  Ino  fg.  407.  Since, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  use  of  such  arguments  in  tragedy  implies  that  they  were 
already  somewhat  familiar  to  the  general  public,  a  theorist  such  as  Antiphon 
should  probably  be  imagined  as  writing  earlier  rather  than  later. 

2  Pp.  47-49- 
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of  an  empty  love  of  rhetoric.  Like  Aristophanes  in  the  AatraXijs  of  the 
same  year,  he  therefore  testifies  to  the  prominence  of  rhetoric  before 
the  arrival  of  Gorgias,  and  though  in  an  essay  on  the  historicity  of 
Thucydides’  style,  it  would  obviously  be  reasoning  in  a  circle  to  adduce 
the  balanced  clauses  of  Diodotus  as  typical  of  the  rhetoric  to  which 
Cleon  alludes,  nevertheless  it  is  in  fact  difiicult  to  think  of  that  rhetoric 
in  any  other  context  than  that  of  Antiphon’s  Tetralogies,  Cicero’s 
testimony  concerning  Thrasymachus,  and  Plato’s  parody  of  Prodicus, 
the  more  so  since  the  peculiarly  antithetical  style  of  Diodotus  confirms 
the  rest  of  the  evidence.  In  short,  the  Mytilenean  Debate  offers  a 
test  case  of  the  stylistic  veracity  of  Thucydides’  speeches;  for  when 
Cleon  attacks  rhetoric  and  Diodotus  replies  in  cool  antithetical  sen¬ 
tences  quite  evidently  intended  to  illustrate  a  rhetorical  training,  then 
to  doubt  the  style  means  virtually  to  doubt  the  substance  of  the  de¬ 
bate.  Finally,  contrasting  the  present  generation  with  the  older  breed 
of  the  yiapaSoivotJ.a.xa.L  personified  by  the  chorus,  Aristophanes  in  the 
Acharnians  (686)  represents  the  former  as  speaking  o-rpoyyvXots 
toTs  prjfjLacnv.  The  best  commentary  on  the  word  orpoyyuXos,  “well- 
rounded,”  “periodic,”  appears  in  the  Phaedrus  (234e)  where  Socrates 
uses  it  to  describe  the  foregoing  speech  which  the  young  Phaedrus 
had  taken  from  Lysias,  a  speech  which  by  its  formal  use  of  reKpripia 
and  eiKora  and  by  its  rigid  antithetical  style  is  apparently  designed  to 
portray  or  mimic  the  rhetorical  methods  pursued  by  Lysias  before  he 
turned  'Koyoypadios.  In  any  case,  this  word  well  shows  what  Aristophanes 
in  425  considered  the  current  oratorical  style,  and  though  the  citation 
postdates  the  first  visit  of  Gorgias  by  something  over  a  year,  still, 
as  in  the  case  of  Antiphon’s  Tetralogies,  it  is  hard  to  credit  to  one  man 
and  one  visit  a  phenomenon  apparently  so  general.  Thus,  when  Plato 
distinguishes  between  an  earlier  antithetical  style  of  sophists  present 
in  Athens  before  the  war  and  the  later  more  precious  symmetry  of 
Gorgias  which  he  ascribes  to  Agathon  in  the  period  after  the  Peace  of 
Nicias,  other  evidence  from  the  years  in  question  seems  to  confirm 
his  judgment. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  ancient  testimony  on  the  influence  of 
Gorgias  in  Athens  to  the  more  recent  opinions  on  the  subject.  Blass, 
as  was  remarked,'  laying  great  weight  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 

'  P.  36. 
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attributed  antithetical  prose  as  such  to  the  influence  of  Gorgias,  which 
he  accordingly  found  in  the  Tetralogies  of  Antiphon  and  the  speeches 
of  Thucydides.  Quite  consistently  he  thought  the  actual  speeches  of 
Pericles  could  not  have  resembled  those  ascribed  to  him  by  the  his¬ 
torian.  And  scholars  concerned  more  narrowly  with  Thucydides 
accepted  Blass’s  position  by  calling  the  historian’s  style  Gorgian  be¬ 
cause  it  is  antithetical.  But  other  students  of  rhetoric,  notably  Norden, 
Navarre,  Drerup,  and  Aly,  advanced  a  different  view. 

Impressed  by  the  antithetical  nature  of  Greek  speech  as  such  but 
more  particularly  by  the  antitheses,  which  he  listed,  in  the  early  plays 
of  Euripides,  Norden  ^  sought  and,  as  he  believed,  found  the  proto¬ 
types  of  the  Gorgian  figures  in  Heraclitus,  arguing  that  other  sophists 
as  well  as  Gorgias  underwent  the  latter’s  influence.  Thus,  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  on  the  early  sophists  by  saying,^  “  Das  gemeinsame 
Band,  welches  sie  alle  umschliesst,  ist  der  Kampf  gegen  das  traditionell 
Bestehende,  und  er  findet  seinen  sinnlichen  Ausdruck  in  der  antithe- 
tischen  Sprache.”  Again,  alluding  to  the  language  of  the  Medea  of 
431,  he  said:®  “Nur  das  konnen  wir  mit  Sicherheit  schliessen,  dass 
durch  den  Einfluss  der  in  Athen  sich  aufhaltenden  Sophisten  die 
attische  Rede  schon  vor  Gorgias  durch  kiinstliche  Mittel  gehoben 
war.”  But  he  contented  himself  with  these  pregnant  remarks,  not 
attempting  to  pursue  their  full  implications. 

Navarre,'*  two  years  after  Norden  but  apparently  in  ignorance  of 
his  work,  treated  the  rhetorical  and  sophistic  movements  of  the  Peri- 
clean  age  in  greater  detail,  but  although  he  thus  amassed  more  evidence 
concerning  the  style  of  the  period,  he  failed  to  interpret  it  with  Nor- 
den’s  insight.  Nevertheless,  he  established  at  the  start  one  point  of 
great  importance,  namely,  that  no  rigid  line  could  be  drawn,  as  it  had 
been  by  Blass  and  Jebb,  between  the  Ionian  dialectic  of  the  earlier 
sophists  and  the  Sicilian  rhetoric  of  the  later.®  For,  as  he  showed,  the 
ties  between  Athens  and  the  West  were  close  after  the  founding  of 
Thurii  where  Protagoras  lived  as  lawgiver  and  Tisias  is  said  to  have 

‘  Die  Antike  Kunstprosa,  Leipzig,  1898, 1,  pp.  17-41. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

*  Essai  sur  la  Rhetorique  Grecque  avant  Aristote,  Paris,  1900. 

‘  Ibid.,  pp.  21-3. 
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taught.  Moreover,  Protagoras  himself  visited  Sicily,’  evolved  koivoI 
TOTToi  similar  to  those  of  Gorgias  and,  as  has  been  said,  is  reported  to 
have  discussed  with  Pericles  the  same  case  of  the  boy  killed  acciden¬ 
tally  by  a  javelin  that  Antiphon  treats  in  his  second  Tetralogy.^ 
Moreover,  the  early  plays  of  Euripides  confirm  the  existence  of  the 
Sicihan  arguments  in  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Gorgias.®  Thus 
Navarre  ^  could  speak  of  a  whole  generation  between  450  and  430, 
“qui  dans  sa  fagon  de  raisonner,  comme  aussi  dans  les  precedes  de 
son  langage,  a  ete  marquee  par  les  sophistes  d’une  empreinte  ineffa- 
gable.  Cette  action  des  Protagoras,  des  Prodicos,  des  Hippias,  elle 
eclate  dans  I’histoire  d’un  Thucydide  comme  dans  la  poesie  d’un 
Euripide;  si  nous  avions  conserve  quelques  unes  des  oeuvres  oratoires 
de  ce  temps-la,  par  example  celles  de  Pericles,  nul  doute  qu’elle  ne 
s’y  montrat  au  meme  degre.” 

But  Navarre  was  less  convincing  when  he  went  on  to  discuss  the 
style  of  the  early  sophists,  the  chief  traits  of  which  he  listed  as  poetic 
diction,  amplitude,  and  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  words.®  Yet  a 
few  pages  later  he  declared  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Gorgian  style 
are  to  be  found  in  tragedy,  notably  in  the  early  plays  of  Sophocles, 
which  he  contrasted  with  those  of  Aeschylus  by  saying,®  “Une 
premiere  difference,  c’est  que  le  nombre  de  ces  figures,  ou  du  moins 
de  certaines  d’entre  elles,  y  est  infiniment  plus  considerable,”  and 
again,^  “I’antithese,  rare  chez  Eschyle,  est  un  des  precedes  favoris 
de  Sophocle.”  And  through  several  pages  he  carefully  listed  the 
examples  of  antithesis  and  paronomasia  in  the  Antigone.  Thus  he 
adduced,  though  with  greater  thoroughness,  essentially  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  as  Norden,  yet  he  failed  to  draw  Norden’s  conclusion  that  this 
great  advance  in  reasoned  antithetical  speech  in  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  over  Aeschylus  was  inspired  by  the  sophistic  movement  and 
therefore  must  reflect  its  style.  On  the  contrary,  he  merely  concluded 
that  Sophocles  was  Gorgias’  model,  not  inquiring  why  Sophocles 

>  [Plato]  Hipp.  Mai.  2826. 

^  Plut.  Per.  36.  Stesimbrotus,  mentioned  just  below,  appears  to  be  Plutarch’s 
authority. 

®  See  above,  p.  43,  n.  i. 

*  Pp.  24-s. 

®  Pp.  67-8. 


®  P.  102. 
^  P.  106. 
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himself  abandoned  the  magniloquent,  poetic  tradition  of  the  past  for 
the  more  exacting,  more  intellectual  manner  of  the  Antigone.  But  even 
on  his  own  view  of  the  style  fostered  by  the  earlier  sophists,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  practice  of  distinguishing  between  synonyms  did 
not  conduce  to  an  antithetical  style.  Certainly  Plato  in  his  parody  of 
Prodicus  suggests  that  it  did,  as  does  Xenophon,^  and  the  examples 
of  Prodican  distinctions  in  Euripides  ^  and  Thucydides  ®  fall  naturally 
into  antithesis.  For,  after  aU,  antithesis  is  nothing  more  than  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  isolating  and  therefore  clarifying  concepts,  and  its  vogue 
in  fifth-century  style,  if  it  grew  to  be  artificial  seemingly  through 
Gorgias’  influence,  at  bottom  springs  from  the  desire  for  forceful 
clarity.^  Thus,  not  only  the  distinctions  of  Prodicus  but  the  opdokireta 
and  avTiKoylaL  ^  of  Protagoras,  being  likewise  attempts  to  clarify 
the  substance  and  expression  of  ideas  (in  the  latter  case,  of  contrasting 
ideas),  seem  hardly  imaginable  except  as  one  posits  a  widespread  use 
of  such  style  as  that  of  the  famous  sentence,  iravruiv  ixkrpov 

tarlv  avdpwKOS,  tuv  p.tv  ovtwv  cos  earLV,  twv  5e  ovk  ovtwv  us  ovk  eoro'.® 
Hence,  in  regard  to  the  style  fostered  by  the  early  generation  of 
sophists,  Navarre,  despite  his  usual  penetration,  seems  himself  to 
present  the  evidence  by  which  his  own  view  can  be  questioned. 

Norden  and  Navarre,  then,  pointed  to  tragedy  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  prose-style,  a  legitimate  and  fruitful  procedure  since  the 
tragedians  were  in  close  touch  with  all  the  great  contemporary  move¬ 
ments,  rhetoric  not  least.  Their  successor  Drerup,^  on  the  other 
hand,  largely  confined  himself  to  the  notices  concerning  the  early 
rhetoricians  and  to  their  actual  fragments,  when  in  a  brilliant  essay 
he  sought  to  show  that  the  rudiments  of  two  styles  existed  in  the  late 
Periclean  Age:  the  one,  the  truly  periodic  style  of  Thrasymachus 
which,  though  it  used  antithesis,  included  it  in  a  rhythmical  and 

'  See  above,  p.  40. 

2  Cf.  H.  Mayer,  Prodikos  von  Keos,  Paderborn,  1913,  pp.  48-54. 

3  Cf.  I  69,  6;  II  62,  4;  III  39,  2;  72,  i;  82,  4. 

^  Cf.  Arist.  Rhet.  Ill  9,8:  fiStia  5’  earipri  TOiavTi}  Xejts,  on  ravavria  yvupiixiiTaTa 
Kai  TrapdXXjjXa  pdWov  yvoipipa. 

‘  Vorsokr.,^  II,  fg.  5  (p.  265). 

®  Ihid.,  fg.  I. 

’’  “Theodores  von  Byzanz,”  Jahrbiicher  f.  class.  Philologie,  Supplementband 
XXVII  (1902),  2iqrS12. 
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rounded  whole,  and  the  other  and  earlier,  the  antithetical  style  as 
such,  which  aimed  at  no  larger  periodic  framework.  This  latter  style 
he  regarded  as  the  ofEspring  of  eristic  '  —  “Sie  beruht  auf  der  gegen- 
satzlichen  Entwicklung  der  Gedanken  in  der  Antithese,  die  in  der 
sophistischen  Prosa  zu  einer  Grundlage  stilistischer  Kunst  gepragt 
worden  ist,  nachdem  sie  langst  schon  von  den  Vorlaufern  der  Sophis- 
ten,  einem  Heraklit  und  Zenon,  gekannt  war.”  And  he  argued  that 
it  was  wholly  from  this  sophistic  inheritance,  not  from  Gorgias,  that 
Antiphon  derived  the  antithetical  style  of  his  Tetralogies;  for  the 
originality  of  Gorgias  was-  not  to  have  created  that  style  but  to  have 
embellished  it.  Accordingly  he  recognized  the  latter’s  influence  only 
in  the  artificial  heightening  of  the  antithesis  by  means  of  rhyme  and 
word-play,  concluding,^  “Deshalb  ist  es  eine  sonderbare  Verkennung 
der  Grundbedingungen  dieses  Stiles,  wenn  man  allgemein  mit  der 
antiken  Stilkritik  die  Antithese  zu  den  eigentlichen  gorgianischen 
‘Figuren’  rechnet.  Gorgias  hat  vielmehr  den  Gengensatz  zur  Grund¬ 
lage  seines  Stiles  genommen  und  auf  dieser  Grundlage  das  complizierte 
System  der  schmiickenden  Figuren  aufgebaut,  indem  er  die  in  der 
Antithese  sich  entwickelnden  Wortkiinsteleien  und  Klangwirkungen 
mit  Anlehnung  an  die  Kunstmittel  der  Dichtersprache  systematisch 
ausbildete.”  This  statement  stands  as  a  kind  of  landmark;  for  it 
expounds  with  force  and  clarity  the  view  adumbrated  by  Norden  but 
for  the  most  part  still  neglected,  that  the  antithesis  is  not  in  itself 
Gorgian  but  a  stylistic  principle  which  Gorgias  merely  developed. 
Moreover,  Drerup  regarded  that  principle  as  to  some  extent  dictating 
its  own  effects;  for  in  noting  the  TrapLca  and  irapopoia  of  the  Tetralogies, 
he  could  say  that  they  arose  not  through  the  conscious  application  of 
Gorgian  rules  (the  developed  Gorgian  figures  of  the  Helen  and  the 
Palamedes  being  on  the  whole  absent)  but  were  rather  ®  “das  Produkt 
einer  naturlichen  rednerischen  Veranlagung  und  einer  scharfen  logisch- 
eristischen  Schulung  des  Verstandes.”  In  other  words,  granted  what 
was  remarked  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  antithesis  and  parallelism 
are  the  readiest  instruments  of  clarity,  then  a  mind  trained  in  eristic 
debate  and  grappling  with  the  logic  of  Sicilian  argument  would  of 

^  Ibid.,  p.  224. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  261;  cf.  p.  289. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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itself  tend  to  symmetry  of  expression,  the  more  so  since  Greek  not 
only  supplied  the  connectives  re-re,  iikv-hk  but  the  natural  assonances 
of  the  verbal  and  nominal  endings.  But  if  one  accepts  the  argument 
so  far,  then  its  application  to  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  obvious. 
Though  he  expressly  abstained  from  discussing  it  in  detail,  Drerup 
remarked  that  it  ^  “auf  denselben  Elementen  beruht,  wie  die  altere 
sophistische  Kunstprosa  [i.e.  pre-Gorgian  prose]  und  aus  ihr  ganz 
offenbar  abgeleitet  ist.”  In  other  words,  one  should  not,  like  Rittel- 
meyer  ^  or  indeed  Dionysius,  consider  the  historian’s  antitheses, 
parallelisms,  and  occasional  assonances  as  in  themselves  Gorgian, 
since  they  appear  likewise  in  the  Tetralogies.  Rather  on  such  a 
theory  these  figures  would  reflect  the  sophistic  influences  current  in 
Thucydides’  youth  and  apparent  in  tragedy  before  427,  whereas  the 
later  influence  of  Gorgias  could  be  shown  only  in  so  far  as  the  special 
Gorgian  traits  —  short  equal  clauses,  abundant  word-play,  consistent 
rhyme  —  likewise  appear. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  at  greater  length  of  Aly’s  * 
very  suggestive  recent  monograph,  though  it  seems  more  valuable 
for  the  study  of  Antiphon  than  of  pre-Gorgian  prose,  on  which  it  is 
neither  easy  to  follow  nor  seemingly  quite  consistent.  On  the  one 
hand,  Aly  speaks  of  Protagoras,  in  Athens  shortly  after  450,  as  “der 
Schopfer  der  perikleischen  Geistigkeit”  (p.  133);  attributes  to  him 
the  concept  of  the  unwritten  laws  (pp.  133, 173)  and  the  contemporary 
theory  of  democracy  (p.  103) ;  finds  in  his  use  of  the  dialogue  and  of  the 
antilogy  Thucydides’  model  respectively  for  the  Melian  dialogue  and 
the  pairing  of  speeches  (pp.  95-101),  and  in  general  considers  his  influ¬ 
ence  that  which  “die  Denkform  des  Thukydides  von  der  des  Herodot 
scheidet”  (p.  102).  Further,  he  stresses  the  rise  of  oratory  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  (p.  179)  and  admits  the  use  of  certain  Gorgian 
figures  in  that  period  (p.  75),  since  they  appear  in  the  Uepi  'Opovoias 
of  the  sophist  Antiphon  which  he  follows  Altwegg  in  dating  as  early 
as  439  (p.  153).^  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  of  Protagoras  as  having 
a  figurative  and  poetic  style  and  as  often  expounding  his  ideas  by 

»  Ibid.,  p.  332. 

“  See  above,  p.  36. 

^  For  reference,  see  above,  p.  41,  n.  2. 

*  See  below,  pp.  65-68. 
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myths  (though  it  is  not  clear  how  such  a  style  or  method  comports 
with  the  logical  content  of  his  thought,  which  accordingly  Aly,  de¬ 
spite  the  examples  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  declares  incapable 
of  real  abstraction,  p.  173).  Similarly,  he  emphasizes  the  imagery 
and  the  poeticisms  of  Pericles  (p.  81),  dismissing  any  possible  stylistic 
resemblances  to  the  speeches  given  by  Thucydides  (p.  79) ;  finally,  he 
says  that  Gorgias  introduced  the  argument  from  euos  (pp.  53,  176) 
and  that  rhetorical  theory  reached  Athens  in  the  twenties  {ibid.). 

Now  undoubtedly  Aly  has  a  very  real  feeling,  nurtured  by  his  studies 
of  Herodotus,  for  archaic  and  popular  expression;  yet  he  seems  too 
much  influenced  by  Herodotus  and  too  little  by  tragedy.  As  has  been 
remarked,^  the  Hippolytus  of  428  and  the  Oedipus  Rex,  commonly 
dated  at  about  the  same  time,^  use  the  argument  from  ekos,  as  does 
the  Phoenix  (fgs.  811,  812),  produced  at  the  latest  in  426  and  very 
possibly  somewhat  earlier.®  Indeed,  as  Drerup  remarked,^  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  probably  used  from  the  first  by  Protagoras,  being  the 
most  natural  means  of  strengthening  the  rirroiv  \6yos.  The  use  of 
TeKix-qpLOL,  another  Sicihan  device,  is  probably  attested  in  the  ’AXi70eia,® 
dated  by  Aly  himself  in  the  thirties,®  and  certainly  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Phoenix  cited  above.  Pericles  himself  uses  the  device  in  the 
famous  sentence  on  the  dead  in  the  Samian  War,  the  exact  wording  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  quoted  by  Plutarch  from  Stesimbrotus 
{Per.  8,  ad  fin.),  oh  yap  eKeivovs  opoopev,  dXXd  rats  rtjuaTs,  as  exovai, 
Kal  rots  ayadois,  a  irapexovaiv,  adavarovs  elvai  reKpaipopeda.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  the  antithetical  arrangement  and  the  assonance  of  exovai  and 
irapexovaiv  should  be  noticed  in  this  sentence.  Thus  Aly  is  incorrect 
in  ascribing  the  Sicilian  arguments  to  Gorgias. 

1  Pp.  42-43. 

*  Cf.  Schmid-Stahlin,  Gesch.  d.  Grisch.  Lit.,  I,  2  (1934),  p.  361;  M.  Pohlenz, 
Griech.  Trag.,  II,  p.  63;  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Sophocles,  pp.  4-5.  The  latter  well  ob¬ 
serves  the  close  similarity  of  the  debates  in  the  two  plays  cited  above,  p.  42.  Since 
the  arguments  of  Hippolytus  transcend  and  include  those  of  Creon,  the  Hippolytus 
would  appear  to  be  the  later  play  (so  D.  Grene,  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Hip¬ 
polytus  of  Euripides,”  C.  P.  XXXIV  (1939),  53). 

’  See  above,  p.  43,  n.  i. 

■*  “Theodoros  von  Byzanz,”  pp.  221-2. 

^  Vorsokr.^  H,  fg.  44,  col.  5,  1-17  (pp.  349-50),  where  examples  are  given  to 
confirm  a  general  statement.  ®  See  below,  pp.  68-73. 
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Then  again,  if  one  turn  to  the  debate  of  the  Medea  of  431,  an  ajutXXa 
\6yo3v  (546)  between  the  heroine  and  Jason  in  which  the  latter,  as  the 
chorus  remarks  (576),  expounds  the  ^ttwv  X670S,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  Aly  underrates  the  conscious  rhetoric  of  the  Periclean  Age. 
Medea,  like  Cleon  in  the  Mytilenean  Debate  (III  39)  or  the  Corin¬ 
thians  at  Athens  (esp.  1 40-41),  relies  on  the  argument  from  t6  diKaiov. 
After  stating  her  husband’s  shamelessness,  she  proves  it,  as  do  the 
aforementioned  speakers,  by  retailing  her  past  benefits  to  him  (465- 
95) ;  she  then  goes  to  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  sort  attributed 
to  Thrasymachus,  and  concludes  by  exclaiming  on  the  wickedness  of 
men  (496-519).  Jason  (522-75),  like  Diodotus  (III  46-7)  and  the 
Corcyreans  (I  33),  relies  on  the  arguments  from  to  ffvfj.(l)epov  and 
from  the  irresistibility  of  natural  impulses.^  Being  the  second  speaker, 
he  adopts  a  technique  of  rebuttal  similar  to  that  of  Antiphon  (Tetr. 
A,  jS,  1-9)  ^  and,  after  a  brief  introduction,  refutes  her  arguments  in 
detail  (522-44);  then,  again  like  the  Corcyreans  (I  32,1),  he  states 
what  he  must  prove  ^  and  does  so,  concluding  with  an  attack  on 
women  (569-75)  w^hich  balances  Medea’s  opposite  conclusion.^  Here 
then  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  pairing  of  speeches  which  Aly  attrib¬ 
utes  to  Protagoras  and  considers  Thucydides’  model,  and  in  fact,  as 
has  been  said,  the  speeches  have  many  Thucydidean  traits.  But 
quite  evidently  the  rhetorical  structure  followed  by  Euripides  is  more 
developed  than  Aly  asserts;  hence  by  his  own  argument  the  rhetoric 
taught  in  Athens  by  Protagoras  was  by  no  means  simple,  and  one  can 
no  more  say  that  Gorgias  was  the  first  to  introduce  rhetorical  principles 
than  one  can  attribute  the  Sicilian  arguments  to  him. 

But  the  structure  of  the  debate  in  the  Medea  leads  on  to  its  style; 
for  just  as  Medea’s  and  Jason’s  speeches  outwardly  balance  each 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  see  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  32-33,  47-50. 

*  Cf.  also  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Corinthians  (I  37-9)  and  of  Diodotus 
(III  42-3). 

3  LI.  547-50,  kv  T&St  StL^o}  xpCiTa  pkv  <jO(f)6s  yey<i}s,  |  kireiTa  elra  aol 

fikyas  <j>i\os  |  <cai  iraio-i  toTs  kpoiaLV. 

^  I  omit  discussion  of  the  similar  debate  in  the  Hippolytm  in  which  Phaedra 
rehes  on  the  argument  from  to  koXoi'  (373-430),  and  the  nurse,  very  much  hke 
Diodotus  (III  45),  rejoins  by  stating  the  irresistibility  of  natural  impulses  (433-481). 
See  below,  pp.  70-71,  and  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  47-50. 
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other,  so  internally  they  often  fall  into  balanced  and  symmetrical 
clauses.  Such  sentences  as  those  of  Jason  (569-73), 

dXX’  «  ToaovTOV  i]Ktd’  war'  bpdovukvTjs 
evvrjs  yvvaiKes  Travr’  exeu'  vofii^ere, 
fjv  5’  av  yevrjraL  l^vp^opa.  tls  es  Xexos, 
rd  Xc3(Tra  /cat  /cdXXtara  TroXe/ttwrara 
rideade. 

and  (601-2), 

TO,  xp'/jo'rd  JUT/  crot  XuTrpd  (paiveadaL  xore, 
fjLr]d’  evTVxovaa  bvffTvxvs  elvai  doKHV, 

only  exemplify  a  common  practice  confirmed  on  almost  every  page. 
Such  antitheses  are  perhaps  commonest  at  the  conclusion  either  of 
speeches  or  of  their  natural  subdivisions,  but  they  are  quite  usual 
elsewhere.  Occasionally  they  are  heightened  by  assonance  as  in  the 
lines  quoted  by  Norden  (408-9,  cf.  314-50), 

ywa^Kes,  es  ph  eadX’  aprjxcLvwTaTai, 

KaKuv  TravTWV  reKTOves  co/^coTaTat. 

Hence  if,  as  seems  inevitable,  the  structure  and  argumentation  of 
such  a  debate  as  this  of  the  Medea  reflect  the  teachings  of  the  early 
sophists,  particularly  Protagoras,  then  the  style  of  the  debate  must 
do  so  equally.  It  may  well  be  that  in  narrating  a  myth  such  as  that 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plato  {Protag.  32od-322a),  Protagoras  used  the 
poetic  and  imagistic  style  that  Aly  conceives.  Again,  the  fragment 
from  his  speech  of  condolence  to  Pericles  {Vorsokr.^  II,  fg.  9,  p.  268)  — 
the  passage  most  frequently  cited  as  proof  that  Protagoras  used  only 
simple  sentences  heightened  by  poetic  words  —  proves  merely  that, 
like  Antiphon  the  sophist,^  he  did  not  use  antithesis  in  narratives. 
But  that  the  man  and  the  period  which  delighted  in  the  juxtaposing 
of  opposite  ideas  should  not  have  carried  that  principle  farther  and 
applied  it  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  particularly  when  we  see 
Euripides  doing  exactly  that,  is  incredible.  After  all,  the  greater 
antithesis  of  conflicting  speeches  and  the  lesser  antithesis  of  balanced 


*  See  below,  p.  75. 
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sentences  spring  from  the  same  habit  of  thought  and  reflect  the  same 
desire,  that  of  clarity  enhanced  by  contrast. 

But  the  Medea  does  not  provide  the  earliest  example  of  opposing 
speeches  couched  in  antithetical  language.  Indeed,  Drerup  ^  could 
see  in  Euripides’  less  poetic  idiom  and  longer  sentences  the  marks  of 
the  periodic  rather  than  of  the  earlier  and  truly  antithetical  style,  and 
undoubtedly  the  technical  skill  of  the  debate  in  the  Medea  implies  a 
period  of  development  during  which  Euripides  mastered  the  art  of 
debate  and  imposed  his  own  style  on  it.  It  is  rather  with  the  Ajax 
and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  that  the  first  complete  avTiKoyiai 
appear,  and  these  plays,  the  latter  produced  in  442  or  441  and  the 
former  almost  certainly  somewhat  earlier,  reveal  very  clearly  the 
first  stages  in  the  art  which  was  to  enjoy  so  great  a  vogue  as  the 
century  progressed.  Doubtless,  as  Aly  remarked,^  the  love  of  the  aycoj' 
goes  even  farther  back  to  such  contests  as  those  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  Calchas  and  Mopsus,  Solon  and  Croesus.  The  ninth  book 
of  the  Iliad  shows  argument  of  a  high  order;  and  the  Eumenides  of 
Aeschylus  embodies  the  conflict  of  two  principles.  And  yet  precisely 
because  not  even  the  conflict  of  the  Eumenides  achieves  the  clear  and 
pointed  expression  of  opposing  speeches,  does  the  emergence  of  such 
speeches  in  the  Ajax  so  clearly  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  when 
the  art  of  debate  was  for  the  first  time  seriously  studied. 

The  play  contains  two  debates,  the  one  between  Ajax  and  Tecmessa 
on  the  obligations  of  the  evyevrjs  avrjp,  the  other  between  Teucer  and 
Menelaus  concerning  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  army  at  Troy. 
Both  debates  are  highly  symmetrical;  in  both  the  concluding  lines  so 
pointedly  echo  each  other  that,  when  actually  heard,  they  must 
greatly  have  enhanced  the  effect  of  symmetry.  As  we  have  seen, 
Jason’s  and  Medea’s  speeches  likewise  end  with  closely  similar  lines, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  playwrights  consciously  sought, 
and  that  the  public  had  come  to  admire,  this  somewhat  statuesque 
form  of  opposition.  Thus,  after  Ajax  has  concluded  (479-80), 

dXX’  fj  KttXcos  ^rjv  i]  koKus  redvqKkvac 
rov  evyevij  XPV-  ttcivt’  aKTjKoas  X670V, 

*  “Theodores  von  Byzanz,”  p.  229.  Cf.  Arist.  RJiet.  Ill  2,5. 

*  “Formprobleme,”  p.  98. 
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Tecmessa,  after  replying  to  his  arguments  and  asking  for  pity,  herself 
concludes  (520-24), 

avbpi  Toi 

pvrijjL-qv  irpoaeivaL,  repirvov  et  tL  ttov  iradoi. 

Xapts  7®P  co’Ti.i'  17  TLKTOva’  aei. 

oTov  5’  airoppet  ev  ireirovdoTOS, 

ovK  av  ykvoLT'  W’  ovros  evyevrjs  avrjp. 

Similarly  the  debate  between  Teucer  and  Menelaus,  after  the  passion¬ 
ate  opposition  of  the  stichomythy,  ends  in  two  short  symmetrical 
speeches  each  in  the  form  of  a  riddle  (1142-58). 

But  if  the  elaborate  symmetry  of  these  debates,  remote  as  it  is  from 
anything  in  Aeschylus,  strongly  suggests- the  contemporary  influence 
of  Protagoras’  avriKoyiai,  so  does  their  content.’  No  one  would,  to 
be  sure,  maintain  that  the  debates  of  the  Ajax  are  abstract:  Tecmessa’s 
speech,  for  instance,  owes  much  to  the  famous  appeal  of  Andromache 
in  the  Iliad  and,  throughout,  Sophocles  seeks  a  dramatic,  not  a  phil¬ 
osophic  contrast.  Yet  the  debates  do  embody  general  ideas.  Unlike 
the  speeches  of  the  ninth  Iliad,  which  concern  purely  concrete  prob¬ 
lems,  these,  as  it  were,  lift  the  specific  to  the  general,  so  that  the 
immediate  case  comes  to  illustrate  a  widespread  truth. ^  The  matter 
is  not  easy  to  describe;  indeed  the  debates  of  the  Ajax  illustrate  only 
an  early  stage  in  this  quality  of  abstraction,  which  is  far  better  shown 
in  the  Antigone,  the  Medea,  or  the  Hippolytus.  And  yet  one  can  at 
least  say  that  whereas  Homer’s  generalizations  almost  entirely  con¬ 
cern  human  beings  —  Odysseus  in  the  ninth  book,  for  instance,  speaks 
as  the  skilled  and  realistic  orator,  Achilles  as  the  impassioned  youth, 
Phoenix  as  the  sage  elder,  and  thus  like  many  of  Homer’s  characters, 
they  embody  lasting  human  attitudes  —  in  the  Ajax,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  debate  turns  essentially  on  the  abstract  idea  of  tvykvua, 
the  second  on  that  of  discipline. 

1  Cf.  Schmid-Stahlin,  I,  2,  p.  490,  “Mit  diesen  Wendungen  ist  schon  das  Gebiet 
der  antithetischen  Denkform  betreten,  die,  bei  Aischylos  erst  erwachend,  durch 
Herakleitos,  die  Eleaten  und  besonders  durch  die  rhetorischen  Beleuchtungs- 
kiinste  der  Sophistik  vulgarisiert  worden  ist.” 

*  Ibid.,  p.  483,  “so  dass  aus  dem  Kampf  der  augenblicklichen  Interessen  ein 
Kampf  der  Grundsatze  zu  werden  scheint.” 
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Take  for  example  the  speech  of  Menelaus.  After  describing  the 
outrages  committed  by  Ajax  (1052-62),  he  goes  on  to  forbid  his  burial 
on  the  grounds  that  no  state  can  survive  without  a  hearty  fear  of 
authority,  since  fear  alone  holds  an  army  together  (1073-86), 

oil  yap  ttot’  ovt’  av  tv  TroXet  vopot  Ka^Cis 
(jikpoivT’  av,  evda  prj  KaSetrTTj/cjj  5eos, 
ovt’  av  arparbs  ye  aacjipbvois  dpxotr’  eri, 
p't]bkv  4>6^ov  TrpojSXTjpa  ptjb’  atdoOs  exwi'-  •  •  • 
aXX’  iaraTOi  pot  /cat  btos  rt  Kaiptov, 

/cat  pr\  doKupev  bpCivres  av  ridupeda 
oiiK  avTiTeiaeLV  avBis  av  'Kviroipeda. 

I  have  already  discussed  ^  the  marked  similarity  of  idea  in  this  passage 
not  only  to  the  speech  of  Creon  in  the  Antigone  (esp.  661-80)  but  to 
those  of  Archidamus  in  Thucydides  (I  80-5;  II  ii).  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  Menelaus,  pointedly  referred  to  as  a  Spartan 
(1102),  was  intended  to  typify  not  merely  the  Spartan  but,  more 
widely,  the  oligarchic  attitude.  His  references  to  Teucer’s  iU-birth, 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bowman  rather  than  a  hoplite  (1120-23),^ 
to  the  question  whether  Ajax  came  as  an  independent  or  a  subordinate 
commander  (1096-1101)  —  that  issue,  paramount  since  Salamis,® 
had  not  long  since  come  to  a  head  at  Ithome  —  only  strengthen  the 
central  impression  of  the  lines  already  quoted.  But  if  so,  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  thought  between  this  passage  and  the  speech  of  Archidamus 
have  an  added  significance.  The  fact  that  in  both  a  Spartan  is  made 
to  expound  in  similar  language  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  oligarchic 
state  shows  that  Sophocles  was  already  familiar  with  certain  of  those 
political  generalizations  which  form  the  essence  of  Thucydides’ 
speeches.  Now  Aly^  saw  the  influence  of  Protagoras  in  the  debate 
on  constitutions  of  Herodotus,  HI  80-2.  The  great  sophist  professed 
a  knowledge  of  government  (Plato,  Protag.  3180),  and  Aristoxenus 
found  in  his  Antilogies  the  substance  of  Plato’s  Republic  ®  —  one 

*  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  34-7. 

*  Cf.  Wilamowitz  {Herakles,^  1933)  on  H.  F.  160,  where  Heracles  is  insulted  for 
being  a  bowman. 

’  Thuc.  I  91,  7. 

‘  “  Formprobleme,”  p.  103. 


‘  VoTsokr.^  II,  fg.  5  (p.  265). 
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thinks  especially  of  Plato’s  discussion  of  the  different  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Certainly  one  would  believe  even  without  evidence  that  the 
rise  of  democratic  Athens  stimulated  widespread  discussion  of  the 
contrary  assumptions  of  democracy  and  oligarchy,  but,  as  it  is,  the 
passages  where  the  subject  is  actually  discussed  so  markedly  con¬ 
verge,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,^  that  one  can  only  posit  a  considerable 
body  of  known  political  argument  in  the  Periclean  Age.  And  the  first 
example  of  such  argument,  the  more  significant  because  like  most  of 
the  later  examples  it  appears  in  a  debate,  is  this  passage  of  the  Ajax. 

Thus,  even  in  this  earliest  of  his  extant  plays,  Sophocles  seeks  in 
his  debates  a  fundamental  contrast  of  idea,  and  though  his  method  is 
less  abstract  than  that  of  Euripides  who  in  the  Medea  opposes  to  dUacov 
by  TO  (TviJ,(j)epov  and  in  the  Eippolytus  to  Ka\6v  by  the  dictates  of  nature, 
yet  basically  it  foreshadows  these  later  debates.  The  Antigone  seems 
to  stand  midway;  for  Creon  there  speaks  in  more  general  terms 
than  Menelaus  in  setting  forth  much  the  same  arguments  (661-80), 
while  Antigone  by  upholding  the  aypairroi  vopoL  and  the  ties  of  family 
profoundly  expresses  the  opposite  position  (450-57).  Haemon  and 
Creon  likewise  expound  contrasting  but  equally  general  views  on 
parental  duty  and  the  obligations  of  power  (639-60,  684-739).  Iii 
sum,  if  the  later  debates  of  Euripides  and  Thucydides,  as  Aly  argues 
and  as  would  doubtless  be  generally  agreed,  reflect  the  continuing 
influence  of  the  avriiKoyiaL  of  Protagoras,  then  it  follows  irresistibly 
that  the  debates  of  the  Ajax  and  the  Antigone  betray  the  same  influ¬ 
ence  at  an  earlier  stage.  For,  although  they  are  less  developed  than 
those  of  Euripides,  and  although  Sophocles,  unlike  his  rival,  never  was 
so  fascinated  by  the  abstract  as  to  lose  sight  of  purely  human  and 
personal  motives,  yet  his  debates  introduce  a  method  unknown  to 
Aeschylus,  in  form  and  structure  markedly  resemble  those  of  Euripides, 
anticipate  ideas  later  used  for  similar  contrasts  by  Thucydides,  and 
in  general,  like  the  debates  of  both  these  authors,  raise  the  purely 
personal  conflict  of  situation  to  the  higher  conflict  of  idea.  Certainly 
sophistic  debate,  if  it  taught  anything,  taught  exactly  this  art  of  seeing 
the  general  implications  of  the  specific  act. 

^  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  34-37  (on  oligarchy),  pp.  40-43  (on  democ¬ 
racy),  where  the  relevant  passages  (besides  those  already  cited,  notably  the  tract  of 
the  Old  Oligarch  and  Euripides’  Suppliants)  are  discussed. 
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Thus  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  we  return  to  the  question  of 
the  antithetical  style.  As  we  saw,  antithesis  strongly  marks  the  de¬ 
bate  of  the  Medea,  the  finished  skill  of  which  seemed  however  to  imply 
an  earlier  period  when  Euripides  evolved  not  only  his  argumentation 
but,  as  Drerup  contended,  the  more  periodic  tendencies  of  his  style. 
If,  therefore,  the  debates  of  the  Ajax  and  the  Antigone  foreshadow 
those  of  the  Medea  and  the  Hippolytus,  then  their  style  should  do  so 
likewise.  And  that  is  in  fact  the  case.  The  passage  already  cited  from 
the  Ajax,  being  antithetical  throughout  and  closing  with  an  elaborate 
homoioteleuton,  is  sufl&cient  evidence  from  the  earlier  play,  and  for 
the  Antigone  one  can  perhaps  do  no  better  than  refer  to  the  exhaustive 
list  by  which  Navarre  supported  his  contention  that  Gorgias  modeled 
his  style  on  that  of  Sophocles.^  There  can,  then,  be  no  question  that 
in  this  period  when,  I  have  argued,  Sophocles  deeply  felt  the  influence 
of  the  sophistic  debates,  he  also  evolved  an  antithetical  style  by  which 
to  express  them. 

But  one  point  of  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  two  plays  may 
make  the  matter  more  clear  and  at  the  same  time  cast  further  doubt 
on  Aly’s  contention  that  Protagoras’  style,  as  well  as  that  of  Pericles, 
must  have  been  primarily  figurative  and  poetic.  The  difference  is 
that,  whereas  the  style  of  the  Ajax  is  extremely  figurative  and  becomes 
antithetical  largely  in  the  debates,  the  Antigone,  though  stiU  fig¬ 
urative,  stands  out  as  easily  the  most  tightly  woven,  the  most  anti¬ 
thetical  of  Sophocles’  plays.  In  the  former  one  thinks  perhaps  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  great  figures  drawn  from  the  changes  of  nature  by  which 
Ajax  justifies  his  own  submission  (670-76),  but  numerous  others 
occur  (8,  17,  140,  169-71,  196,  257,  582,  651,  1253-4),  whereas  in  the 
Antigone  the  chief  examples  appear  in  Creon’s  tirade  against  Antigone 
(473-77,  though  also  712-17),  where  they  are  evidently  intended  as 
a  contrast  to  her  more  measured  speech.  Now  Sophocles,  so  Plutarch 
reports,^  said  that  he  affected  three  styles  during  his  lifetime,  first, 
the  lofty  style  of  Aeschylus,  then  an  artificial  style  which  he  described 
as  TTtKpdv  Kat  KaraT^xfov,  and  finally  his  most  characteristic  style, 
further  qualified  as  ridiKoiTaTov.  One  inevitably  seeks  to  apply  the 
statement  to  the  marked  changes  in  style  between  the  Ajax  and  the 

1  Rhetorique  Grecque,  pp.  102-09. 

*  Plut.,  de  Prof,  in  Virt.  7,  cf.  Schmid-Stahlin,  I,  2,  313,  n.  5. 
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Antigone.  The  former  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  second,  so-called 
artificial  manner,  and  its  numerous  figures  and  generally  grandiose 
utterance  seem  to  connect  it  with  the  first  rather  than  with  the  third 
manner,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  definitely  less  Aeschylean 
than  the  fragments  of  the  poet’s  earliest  play,  the  Triptolemus.  It 
may  thus  possibly  illustrate  the  declining  use  of  the  first  manner. 
The  Antigone,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  very  opening  so  consistently 
affects  a  balance  and  compression  quite  peculiar  to  itself  —  one  thinks 
of  such  lines  as  (lo), 

vrpos  rolls  piXovs  areixovTa  tuv  exdpuv  Ka/ca 

or  (13-14), 

dvolp  aSeXcpoiv  k(TTepr]driixev  8v6, 
p.L^  davovTOiu  ripepa  ScirXfj  x^Ph  — 

that  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  it  an  example  of  the  second,  artificial 
period.*  But  whether  or  not  one  accepts  this  interpretation,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Antigone,  composed  at  a  time  when  Protagoras  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  reputation  in  Athens  and  reflecting  the  antilogical  mode 
of  thought  for  which  he  was  famous,  is  also  in  style  the  most  anti¬ 
thetical  not  merely  of  Sophocles’  but  probably  of  aU  extant  Greek 
tragedies.  The  fact  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence.  Why  should  the 
poet  have  brusquely  abandoned  the  great  tradition  of  poetic  language 
and  why  should  he  have  sought  the  balance  and  intellectuality  of 
prose,  unless  he  was  influenced  by  prose? 

Finally,  the  decline  in  imagery  between  the  Ajax  and  the  Antigone 
and  the  increase  in  antithesis  much  weakens  Aly’s  contention  that  not 
only  Protagoras  but  Pericles  sought  their  effects  chiefly  through  im¬ 
agery.  Unquestionably  Pericles  used  striking  and  memorable  images 
such  as  the  spring  taken  from  the  year,  the  Boeotians  like  old  oaks 
breaking  their  limbs  against  each  other,  or  war  coming  like  a  cloud  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  But  that  was  doubtless  an  immemorial  usage 
known  also  to  the  old-fashioned  Cimon,  who  called  Athens  and  Sparta 

*  So  T.  B.  L,  Webster  {Sophocles,  pp.  143-62),  though  he  underestimates  the 
differences  between  the  styles  of  the  Ajax  and  Antigone  and  hence  ascribes  both 
to  the  second  period.  On  the  other  hand,  K.  Reinhardt  (Sophokles,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1933,  p.  27)  finds  in  the  imagery  of  the  Ajax  a  mark  of  Sophocles’  early 
style. 
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the  yoke-fellows  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the  practice  continued  with 
Antiphon  and  Gorgias,  with  whom  poetic  figures  were  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  antithetical  style.  Now  as  we  have  seen,  the 
debates  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  expressed  in  an  antithetical 
style,  and  since  the  debate  as  a  form  goes  back  to  Protagoras,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  style  likewise  did.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that 
Sophocles  abandoned  the  grandeur  of  the  Ajax  for  the  logical,  bal¬ 
anced  manner  of  the  Antigone,  and  again  it  was  argued  that  the  change 
is  explicable  only  by  thie  increasing  influence  of  prose.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Aly  conceives  that  Pericles  in  his  actual  Funeral  Oration  prima¬ 
rily  relied  on  imagery  and  poetic  diction,  he  is  crediting  him  with  fash¬ 
ions  of  speech  quite  abandoned  by  Euripides  in  the  Medea  of  the  same 
year,  beginning  to  be  abandoned  even  by  Sophocles  a  decade  earlier. 
Few  would  deny  that  tragedy  was  a  living  instrument,  highly  sensitive 
to  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  time.  But  if  so,  it  clearly  shows  that 
the  antithetical  style  attributed  by  Thucydides  to  Pericles  would  in 
fact  have  been  familiar  to  him. 

Since  the  argument,  except  as  concerns  Antiphon  the  sophist,  is 
now  complete,  it  remains  only  to  summarize  the  chief  points  hitherto 
made.  The  tradition  that  Gorgias  in  the  autumn  of  427  first  intro¬ 
duced  at  Athens  not  merely  the  so-called  Gorgian  figures  but  the 
antithetical  style  as  such  derives,  it  was  seen,  from  Diodorus,  who 
almost  certainly  quotes  no  more  trustworthy  a  source  than  Timaeus 
and,  moreover,  wrote  not  as  a  serious  critic  of  style  but  for  the  sweep¬ 
ing  purposes  of  a  universal  history.  Dionysius,  though  he  regards  the 
antithesis  as  Gorgian  and  can  speak  of  Thucydides  and  Gorgias  in 
one  breath,  expressly  doubts  the  view  upheld  by  Diodorus,  and  Cicero, 
possibly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus,  attributes 
antithesis  to  Thrasymachus,  certainly  in  Athens  before  427.  Athenians 
of  the  fourth  century  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Gorgias’  visit.  Aristotle,  who  cites  his  style  as  best  exempli¬ 
fying  the  poeticisms  of  an  earlier  period  of  prose,  is  more  interested 
in  his  use  of  set  arguments  and  kolvoI  tottol,  which  he  likewise  attrib¬ 
utes  to  Protagoras.  Plato  contents  himself  with  parodying  his  man¬ 
nered  style  in  the  speech  of  Agathon  in  the  Symposium,  the  dramatic 
date  of  which  is  just  before  the  Sicilian  expedition,  whereas  in  the 
Protagoras,  imagined  as  taking  place  in  the  Periclean  Age,  he  ascribes 
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a  highly  antithetical  speech  to  Prodicus.  Since  Plato  was  careful  to 
avoid  anachronism,  we  may  presumably  take  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
influence  of  Gorgias  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  antithetical  style  as 
such,  which  was  used  by  earlier  sophists,  but  in  the  artificial  heighten¬ 
ing  of  that  style  by  means  of  the  constant  balance  of  clauses  and  by  the 
equally  constant  rhyme  and  word-play  which  were  affected  by  the 
younger  exquisites  such  as  Agathon.  Plato’s  view,  it  was  argued,  is 
confirmed  not  merely  by  the  fragments  of  Agathon  but  by  certain 
other  considerations.  First,  the  styles  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
which  show  no  trace  of  the  narrower  Gorgian  influence  felt  by  Agathon, 
were  evidently  formed  when  antithesis  was  common,  and  are  probably 
more  antithetical  in  their  early  than  in  their  late  plays.  Then,  if  the 
antithetical  style  was  unknown  in  Athens  before  427,  the  orator  Anti¬ 
phon  must  have  changed  his  style  with  unprecedented  speed  not  only 
in  the  Tetralogies,  which  were  doubtless  meant  for  students,  but  even 
in  the  speech  on  the  Samothracian  tribute,  the  unfamiliar  mannerisms 
of  which  must  then  have  shocked  a  jury  of  common  men  and  thus 
have  defeated  their  own  ends.  Again,  Aristophanes  in  the  AaiTaXijs 
and  Thucydides  in  the  Mytilenean  Debate  speak  of  the  rhetorical 
movement  as  widespread  some  months  before  Gorgias  arrived,  and  to 
dissociate  that  movement  from  the  antithetical  style,  particularly 
when  it  appears  fully  developed  in  Antiphon  at  or  near  the  time  and 
when  Thucydides  takes  special  pains  to  use  it  in  the  speech  of  Diodotus, 
trifiy  requires  an  act  of  faith.  Finally,  in  the  Acharnians,  produced  a 
year  and  some  months  it  is  true  after  the  arrival  of  Gorgias,  Aris¬ 
tophanes  describes  the  sentences  then  generally  in  vogue  except  among 
the  older  men  as  aTpoyyv\oi,  the  word  used  by  Plato  to  describe  the 
balanced  sentences  of  Phaedrus’  highly  sophistic  speech. 

Among  modern  scholars,  Blass,  it  was  seen,  and  others  concerned 
more  narrowly  with  Thucydides  accepted  the  antithetical  style  as 
Gorgian  and  accordingly  called  the  historian’s  speeches,  in  style  at 
least,  anachronistic.  Norden,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  moved  by  the 
evidence  of  tragedy,  stated  that  the  style  was  common  among  the 
sophists  of  the  Periclean  Age.  Navarre,  though  he  refused  to  dissociate 
early  sophistry  from  rhetoric  on  the  grounds  that  Athens  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  West  after  about  450,  and  though  he  amassed  extremely 
full  evidence  on  the  antithetical  style  of  the  Antigone,  lacked  Norden’s 
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penetration  when,  instead  of  asking  how  Sophocles  came  to  adopt 
that  style,  he  tamely  deduced  that  Sophocles  was  Gorgias’  model. 
To  Drerup  falls  the  very  great  credit  of  fixing  closely  on  the  developed 
Gorgian  traits  of  rhyme,  word-play,  and  consistent  balance,  and  of 
stating  that  only  their  united  presence  sufiices  to  prove  Gorgian  in¬ 
fluence.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  mere  antithesis  was  not  Gor¬ 
gian,  even  when,  as  in  the  Tetralogies,  it  is  carried  out  with  a  certain 
rigor,  but  rather  reflects  the  logical  method  and  the  search  for  pre¬ 
cision  and  clarity  which  were  introduced  by  the  first  generation  of 
sophists. 

Finally,  Aly’s  detailed  and  in  many  ways  penetrating  study  of  early 
style  gave  rise  to  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  evidence  from  tragedy. 
For,  although  Aly  laid  great  weight  on  the  dialogues  and  debates  of 
Protagoras,  particularly  in  their  effect  on  Thucydides,  he  under¬ 
estimated  both  the  argumentation  which  they  imply  and  their  evident 
connection  with  the  antithetical  style.  It  was  first  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  etKOTtt  and  T€/c/xi7pta  appears  in  tragedy  before  the  arrival  of 
Gorgias;  then,  that  the  debates  of  the  Medea  and  Hippolytus  show  a 
very  advanced  skill  in  contrasting  the  arguments  from  the  just  and 
the  profitable,  the  noble  and  the  natural.  These  same  debates,  it 
was  seen,  are  not  only  symmetrical  in  outward  form,  but  internally 
rely  on  clear  and  forceful  antitheses,  and  both  these  traits,  the  out¬ 
ward  and  the  inward,  were  found  in  the  earlier  Ajax  and  Antigone. 
Further,  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  these  debates  of  tragedy 
do  in  fact  reflect  the  influence  of  the  sophistic  apTLXoyiaL,  particularly 
because  they  follow  a  recognized  form  differing  from  anything  known 
to  Aeschylus,  and  because  at  bottom  they  depend  on  those  political 
and  psychological  generalizations  which  were  in  all  probability  given 
currency  by  the  earliest  sophists.  Finally,  it  seemed  more  than  a 
coincidence  when  Sophocles,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  contrast 
which  pervades  the  Antigone  and  differentiates  it  from  the  earlier  Ajax, 
also  adopted  an  extremely  antithetical  style,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
is  the  style  of  his  second  period  described  by  him  as  tvlkpov  Kai  Kara- 
Tfx^ov.  In  any  case,  the  Antigone  shows  the  declining  importance  of 
imagery  in  the  tragic  style  and  the  great  increase  of  antithesis.  This 
fact,  it  seemed,  could  not  be  dissociated  from  the  current  fashions  in 
argument  and  oratory,  but  rather  encourages  the  belief  that  for  a 
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decade  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  antithesis  was,  as  Plato  and 
Thucydides  suggest,  a  common  instrument  of  speakers. 

Ill 

These  arguments  then  tend  to  discredit  the  view  that  Gorgias  w'as, 
in  the  famous  phrase,  the  only  begetter  of  the  antithetical  style. 
By  so  doing,  they  likewise  suggest  that  the  speeches  of  Thucydides 
more  faithfully  echo  the  Athenian  oratory  which  he  knew  before  his 
exile  than  has  commonly  been  thought.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
resume  those  larger  questions  which  I  attempted  to  discuss  before  — 
how  far,  for  example,  the  accuracy  of  the  speeches  suffers  through  their 
numerous  cross-references  and  pervading  similarity  of  style  ^  or, 
again,  how  a  rhetoric  perhaps  appropriate  to  Athenians  comports 
with  Spartans  or  Corinthians  ^  or,  what  is  more  important,  whether 
we  should  think  of  fifth-century  speakers  as  using  arguments  so  pro¬ 
foundly  general  in  character  as  those  which  appear  in  Thucydides  ®  — 
in  short,  the  larger  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
Thucydides’  speeches.  But  even  though  these  questions  be  left  aside, 
still  the  fact,  if  granted,  that  not  Gorgias  but  the  sophists  of  the 
Periclean  Age  caused  the  widespread  use  of  the  antithetical  style, 
would  immensely  enhance  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  History, 
the  more  so  since,  as  was  said  at  the  start,  the  thought  both  of  Thucyd¬ 
ides  and  of  his  speakers  in  many  important  ways  demonstrably  re¬ 
flects  that  of  the  earlier  period  of  which  he  writes.  If,  in  other  w’ords, 
we  could  believe  that,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Thucydides 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  History,  he  inevitably  conceived  it  in 
terms  of  the  rationalism,  the  rhetorical  method,  and  the  style  which 
were  in  the  air  about  him,  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  less  importance 
for  us  to  fix  the  exact  proportion  of  fact  and  interpretation  in  the 
speeches  (a  task  ultimately  impossible  in  such  complex  works  of  art). 
For  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  the  great  impulses  shaping  his  thought  and  his  style  were  felt 
by  him  in  Athens,  and  that  his  book  consequently  reveals  the  Athenian 

*  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  26-7,  66. 

2  Ihid.,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  SI-2,66. 
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mind  as  only  something  quite  native  can  do.  Then,  though  it  were 
granted  that  through  years  of  exile  Thucydides  achieved  a  greater 
pregnancy  of  style  and  a  deeper  abstraction  of  thought,  still  his  book 
would  in  essence  remain,  not  a  mere  interpretation  of  the  past  written 
in  a  style  then  unfamiliar,  but  a  work  which  in  style  as  well  as  in 
thought  carries  the  imprint  of  the  past  itself. 

But  the  foregoing  argument  on  the  antithetical  style,  thus  signif¬ 
icant  for  our  opinion  of  Thucydides,  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  the 
fragments  of  the  ITepi  'O^ovoias  and  ’AKrideia  of  Antiphon  the  sophist. 
The  question  here  turns  very  largely  on  the  dating  of  the  two  works, 
which  Altwegg  ^  and  Aly,^  against  Jacoby  ®  and  Diels,^  ascribed  to 
the  decade  440-430.  If  on  examination  the  formers’  views  appear  to 
have  merit,  then  these  fragments  can  by  no  means  be  neglected  as 
evidence  for  the  sophistic  teachings  of  the  Periclean  Age.  For  though 
broken,  they  are  considerably  longer  than  any  similar  fragments  from 
the  same  period,  and  though  somewhat  remote  in  subject-matter  from 
Thucydides  and  hence  less  pertinent  to  the  History  than  more  political 
works  would  have  been,  they  would  at  least  illustrate  certain  stylistic 
fashions  current  in  the  historian’s  early  manhood.  The  further  ques¬ 
tion,  seemingly  insoluble  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge, 
whether  the  sophist  and  the  orator  Antiphon  are  one  person  or  two, 
does  not  affect  our  argument.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  Xeno¬ 
phon  {Memor.  I  6),  Plato  {Menex.  236a),  and  Aristotle  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them,  though  Xenophon  includes  traits  ®  seemingly 
appropriate  to  the  orator  in  a  description  which  is  generally  taken  to 
be  of  the  sophist,  and  Aristotle  cites  now  one,  now  the  other,  with  the 
simple  name  Antiphon.  Didymus  ®  is  the  first  person  known  to  have 
distinguished  between  them,  but  whether  he  did  so  on  good  authority 
or  merely  because  he  assumed  (as  he  might  perhaps  in  his  own  time) 
that  a  serious  forensic  orator  would  not  have  composed  the  other  more 

1  De  Libro  Ilepi  'Onovoias  Scripto,  Basel,  1908. 

^  “Formprobleme,”  153. 

’  De  Antiphontis  Sophistae  Ilept  'O/iovoLas  Libro,  Berlin,  1908. 

*  Vorsokr?  II,  pp.  357,  n.  14;  359,  n.  2. 

®  His  (piXapyvpla,  Mem.  I  6,  ii,  cf.  the  papyrus  fg.  of  the  Iltpi  rrji  ptraori-ctois 
(Gernet,  Antiphon,  p.  165),  and  Aly,  “Formprobleme,”  p.  no. 

*  Cf.  Hermogenes,  de  Id.  I  ii,  7,  quoted  below,  p.  64. 
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general  works,  is  not  known.  A  work  on  dreams,  the  purpose  of  which, 
as  Aly  (p.  loo)  argues  on  the  basis  of  de  Divinatione,  II  144,  was  to 
give  opposite  and  thus  mutually  destructive  interpretations,  was 
ascribed  to  the  sophist,  as  was  a  IIoXtTtKos,  the  nature  of  which  is 
unknown.  Finally,  if  the  Antiphon  of  Xenophon’s  portrait  is  in  fact 
the  sophist  rather  than  the  orator  (the  reverse  could  hardly  be  the 
case),  then  he  is  apparently  as  old  as  Socrates;  if  there  is  only  one 
Antiphon,  then  his  dates  are  those  given  for  the  orator,  c.  480-41  r. 

Before  considering  the  dates  of  the  two  works,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
observe  two  ancient  criticisms  of  them.  The  first,  on  the  Ilepi  'Oiiovoias, 
is  from  Philostratus  (F.  Soph.  I  15,  4),  who  remarks,  speaking  of 
Antiphon,  'Koyoi  8’avTOV  dcKavLKoi  ixtv  irXeiovs,  h  oh  17  detvorrjs  Kal 
ircLV  TO  tK  Texyrjs  ey/ceirai,  (Jo<pi.aTLKoi  he  kuI  erepoi  pev,  aotpLariKwraTOS 
8^  o  'TTrep  Trjs  opovoias,  kv  w  yvuixo'Koylai.  re  XapTrpai  Kal  </)tX6<ro0ot  crepi'i) 
re  dxayyeXta  Kai  eTTTjj/^tcrpei'Tj  TTOi.7]TLKoh  ovopaai  Kai  tcl  airoTah-qv 
eppr]vev6ptva  TrapaTr\r]<TLa  rutv  TrehUov  roh  Xetots.  Two  traits,  then,  of  the 
Ilepi  'Opovoias  especially  impressed  Philostratus:  the  abundance  of  its 
yv&pac  and  the  poeticisms  of  its  language. 

The  other  commentary  is  from  Hermogenes  (de  Ideis  II  ii,  7, 
p.  385  Walz),  who,  after  saying  that  Didymus  distinguished  the  orator 
from  the  author  of  the  IIoXtriKos  and  of  the  two  works  in  question 
here,  goes  on  to  state  his  own  doubts.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says,  the 
two  classes  of  works  do  differ  in  style;  especially  does  the  ’AXridHa 
differ  from  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  testimony  (espe¬ 
cially  Plato’s)  does  not  suggest  that  there  were  two  men,  and  though 
Thucydides  is  often  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  the  orator  from 
Rhamnus,  yet  rdv  pev  'Fapvoixnov  eihws  tKeivov,  ovnep  dalv  ol  (jMVLKoi, 
rbv  QovKvhihrjv  he  ttoXXiS  Kexo^pi-opevov  Kai  KeKOivuvqKora  rqj  etheL  tuv 
Trjs  ’AXrjdeLas  'Koyoiv,  iraXiv  ov  Treidopai.  Hermogenes  reasons  as  follows: 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Antiphon  the  orator, 
but  his  style  more  resembles  that  of  the  ’A\i]6eia  than  that  of  the 
orations,  hence  the  orator  must  have  composed  the  ’AXrjdeLa.  But, 
he  remarks,  since  the  styles  of  the  two  classes  of  works  greatly  differ, 
it  maybe  assumed  for  purposes  of  exposition  that  there  were  two  men, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  of  the  sophist,  6  h’  erepos  ’AvTtcl>wv,  ovirep  ol  rijs 
’AXrjdeias  eial  Xeyopevot  XoyoL,  TroXtrtKos  pd  iliKiara.  eari,  aepvos  hb  Kal 
VTrepoyKOS  Toh  re  aXXoLs  Kal  tw  he  aTro4>avaeo)v  irepaheLV  to  irav,  6  hr/  tou 
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a^iwfjLariKov  re  \6yov  iari  Kal  Trpos  peyedos  opSsvTOs,  inpriXos  rg  Xe^et 
Kttl  rpaxvs,  were  Kal  pi]  Troppeo  c/cXrjporijros  dvac.  Kal  TrepijSaXXet  5^ 
evKpLveias,  8l6  /cat  avyx^l  tov  \byov  /cat  eartv  aaatpiis  to.  TroXXd.  /cat 
tTiptXijs  8k  Kara  ttjv  avvdrjK-qv  Kal  rats  Traptcrcuaeat  x^^P^^  •  •  • 

The  sophist  Antiphon,  then,  deserts  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
seeking  an  impression  of  austerity  through  his  constant  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  the  roughness  of  his  sounds.  His  diction  is  inclined  to  be 
unclear,  and  he  is  fond  of  balanced  clauses,  traits  which  are  thought 
of  as  likewise  conducing  to  his  austerity. 

We  may  now  consider  the  dates  of  the  two  works,  and  first,  that  of 
the  Ilepi  'Opovoias.  The  evidence  consists  almost  wholly  in  its  resem¬ 
blances  to  certain  passages  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  which  appear  in  the  long  fg.  49. ^  The  author  is  there 
expounding  the  difi&culties  of  marriage;  if  it  is  unhappy,  then  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  is  misery  and  to  end  it  means  the  enmity  of  one’s  wife’s 
family;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  happy,  then  to  be  responsible  for 
another  person  is  unbearable,  when  to  be  responsible  for  oneself  is 
labor  enough  (ovk  ovv  8ii\ov,  6tl  ywi]  av8pL  .  .  .  ov8ev  eXdrroi/s  ras 
^CKoTrjTas  Trapextrat  Kal  ras  68vvas  rj  avros  aurcS  virep  re  tt]s  uyteias 
8ia(ju}v  awparav  kt\.).  As  evidence  that  Euripides  knew  this  passage, 
Altwegg,^  following  Diimmler  ^  and  Nestle,^  cited  Alcestis,  882-84, 

frjXw  8’  ayapovs  dre/cwi/s  re  ^poTuv- 
pia  yap  4'vxil,  ttjs  mepaXyelv 
perptov  ax6os, 

Hippolytus,  258-9, 

TO  8’  UTTcp  8i(Ta(t}v  plav  u8lvei.v 
pvxw  /3dpos, 

also  Medea,  1090-1115,  on  the  troubles  of  raising  children  (a  passage 
which  closely  echoes  the  last  lines  of  the  fragment),  and  Medea,  235-6, 
where  the  heroine  says  of  marriage, 

Kav  t^8’  aybiv  ptyiaros,  rj  KaKdv  'Ka^eiv 
V  XPV<rrov, 


*  The  references  are  to  Vorsokr}  II. 
2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  60-73. 

*  Akademika,  p.  171. 


*  Euripides,  p.  249. 
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to  which  one  may  compare  from  the  present  fragment  /xeyas  yap  dycoj^ 
ya-ixos  dj'0pw7rw  and  the  similar  alternative  that  follows.  Altwegg  pointed 
to  the  exact  parallel  of  idea  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages, 
to  the  fact  that  the  third  is  not  a  commonplace,  since  children  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  protection  and  stay  of  their  parents,  and  to  the 
pervading  similarity  of  structure  in  the  fourth.  It  is  true  that  Jacoby, 
who  wrote  independently  on  the  Ilept  '0/uoyoias  in  the  same  year  as 
Altwegg,  refused  to  deduce  that  Euripides  knew  the  sophist’s  work.^ 
Yet  he  was  able  to  cite  from  earlier  poets  only  the  statement  that 
marriage  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,^  and  he  failed  to  explain  the 
closer  similarities  noted  above.  Diels,  therefore,  seems  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  assumed  borrowing  on  one  part  or  the  other,®  though  his 
conclusion  that  Antiphon  was  the  borrower  appears  questionable  for 
three  reasons.  First,  when  similar  ideas  are  expressed  consecutively 
by  one  author  but  in  scattered  passages  by  another,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  former  could  have  influenced  the  latter  but  difficult  to  imagine 
the  reverse.  Then,  the  assumption  that  Euripides  was  the  borrower 
is  the  more  natural  because  he  reverts  to  the  ideas  in  question  during 
the  limited  period  from  the  Alcestis  to  the  Hippolytus.  One  need  not 
adduce  instances  to  prove  that  one  man  may  be  influenced  by  another 
and  lesser  man  whose  ideas  for  a  time  fit  his  own,  and  then  later,  as  his 
thought  changes,  escape  that  influence.  Finally,  Euripides  seems  to 
develop  the  ideas  in  his  own  and  characteristic  way.  In  the  Alcestis, 
the  view  of  marriage  presented  by  Antiphon  applies,  as  it  does  with 
him,  to  a  man’s  life;  in  the  Medea,  to  a  woman’s;  in  the  Hippolytus, 
it  concerns  not  marriage  but  the  life  of  a  nurse.  But  an  essential 
similarity  of  expression  remains  throughout,  as  if  Euripides  had  in 
mind  a  certain  fixed  series  of  thoughts  which  he  then  increasingly 
diverted  to  his  own  uses. 

If  these  arguments  hold,  then  the  Ilept  'Opofotas  was  written  before 
the  Alcestis  of  438,  and  in  fact  it  contains  two  parallels  to  the  Antigone, 
the  only  other  extant  play  of  about  the  same  period.  The  first,  as  has 
often  been  noted,  is  between  fg.  61,  dvapxtas  5’  ovbcv  ko-klov  avOpwirois, 
and  Antigone,  672,  dvapxtas  5e  pei^op  ovk  earip  kukop.  But  it  has  not 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  35  (for  reference,  see  above,  p.  63,  n.  3). 

^  Hes.  Theog.  607,  Op.  702;  Semon.  fg.  6. 

®  Vorsokr.^  II,  p.  357,  n.  14. 
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commonly  been  observed  that  the  contexts  of  both  passages  are  closely 
similar.  Just  as  Creon  says  that  children  should  learn  obedience  that 
they  may  later  become  good  soldiers  who  can  endure  the  shock  of 
battle,  so  Antiphon  goes  on,  raOra  yL'yvwcrKOVTes  ol  Tvpbadev  avOpcoiroL 
aiTO  rrjs  apxijs  iidt^ov  tovs  iralSas  apxeo'^at  Kai  to  KeXevbpevov  TOLtiv, 
'Lva  pi)  e^avdpovpevoL  eis  peyaXrjv  pera^oKriv  iovres  kKir'KrjaaoLVTO. 
Then  fg.  62,  o'icp  tl$  av  to  irXelaTOV  Trjs  ripepas  crvy§,  toiovtov  avayKt] 
yevkadai  Kal  avTov  tovs  Tpoivovs,  echoes  the  thought  of  Ismene’s  lines 

(563-4), 

oh  yap  ttot’,  &va^,  ohS’  os  av  /SkacTj;  pevec 

vovs  rots  KaKoi'S  ■wpaaaovcfLV,  aX\’  k^icTTaTai. 

The  concept  that  a  man’s  fortune  and  environment  mold  his  char¬ 
acter,  first  emphatically  expressed  by  Simonides,^  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  thought  of  the  fifth  century,  as  Thucydides’  account  of  the 
corruption  of  character  through  war  and  plague  and  Euripides’ 
pervasive  realism  well  show.  The  wording  of  Antiphon’s  passage  is 
more  closely  echoed  by  a  fragment  of  the  Phoenix  (fg.  812), 

TOiovTOs  k(jTLV  oloTTep  r]b€Tai  ^vvdov, 

but  its  spirit  appears  clearly  in  the  realism  not  merely  of  the  Telephus, 
produced  with  the  Alcestis  in  438,  but  of  the  other  plays  on  human 
wretchedness  which  Aristophanes  ridicules  in  the  Acharnians,  410-79. 
Now  the  whole  trend  of  the  Ilept  'OpovoLas  was  to  portray  life,  in  the 
words  of  fg.  51,  as  ehKaTT]y6pr]Tos  ....  Kal  ovSev  ex<^^  TrepcTTov  ov5e 
peya  Kal  aepvov,  aWa  iravTa  optKpa  Kal  aadevrj  Kal  oXLyoxpbvia  Kal  avapt- 
puypkva  'S.hirai.s  peyaXats.  And  if  these  words  suggest  the  sad  quietism 
of  Euripides’  Suppliants  (953)  or  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Heracles 
Mad,  they  are  certainly  as  applicable  to  the  earlier  plays  just  noted; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  Aristophanes  in  425  already  thought  of  Euripides 
as  portraying  above  all  the  commonness  and  smallness  of  existence. 
None  of  the  parallels  adduced  in  this  paragraph  necessarily  point  to  the 
specific  influence  of  the  Ilept  'OpovoLas;  indeed  the  reverse  may  rather 
be  the  case.  But  they  at  least  show'  that  this  work  of  Antiphon  deals 

*  Fg.  4  (Diehl),  lo-ii,  Trpdfas  yap  ev  was  avT}p  &ya66s,  !  kokos  S’  tl  KaKcis.  Cf. 
C.  M.  Bowra,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  343-4,  also  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,” 
P-  51- 
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with  important  and  well  known  ideas  of  the  decade  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  and  by  so  doing,  they  confirm  the  date  suggested 
by  the  more  precise  parallels  of  fg.  49. 

There  seems  then  no  compelling  reason  why  Jacoby  '  should  have 
seen  in  the  Ilepi  'Oixovoias  merely  a  panacea  for  the  discords  of  Greece 
which  Thucydides  describes  in  III  82-3.  It  is  true  that  Kramer’s  ^ 
later  dissertation,  by  showing  that  the  word  opwota  was  commonly 
used  in  a  civic  context,  tended  to  confirm  Jacoby’s  social  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  work  against  Altwegg’s  view  that  it  wholly  concerned  the 
individual’s  agreement  with  himself.  Yet  the  extant  fragments,  as 
well  as  the  description  in  lamblichus,®  amply  prove  that  Antiphon 
at  least  emphasized  the  individual  rather  than  the  state,  and  no  one 
who  has  in  mind  the  purely  personal  problems  of  love  or  misfortune 
which  Euripides  treated  in  the  thirties  can  say  that  such  an  emphasis 
is  unthinkable  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  peaceful  years  be¬ 
fore  431  doubtless  left  men  freer  to  ponder  on  the  new  individualism 
fostered  by  the  sophists  than  did  the  following  period  of  civic  and 
factional  heat.  Finally,  the  parallels  between  Democritus  ^  and  the 
Ilepi  '0/xowias  prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  latter;  for  it  is 
not  known  in  what  work  or  when  Democritus  discussed  the  subject 
of  concord.  That  his  teachings  as  a  whole  were  far  more  systematic 
than  Antiphon’s  and  that  his  remarks  on  opowta  (esp.  fgs.  250  and 
255)  appear  to  have  been  more  social  in  their  implication,  may  suggest 
that  Democritus  was  the  later.  In  sum,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  Alt¬ 
wegg’s  conclusion,  accepted  categorically  by  Aly,  that  the  Ilepi 'Opowias 
was  composed  shortly  after  440.  Certainly  it  contains  sufficiently 
close  and  sufficiently  numerous  parallels  to  the  works  of  roughly  the 
same  period  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  dispute  the 
dating. 

The  three  papyrus  fragments  of  the  ’AXrjdaa,  the  first  two  of  which 
were  published  in  1915  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  and  the  third  in  1922,® 


1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  9-1 1. 

^  Quid  Valeai  ofiopoia  in  Litteris  Graecis,  Gottingen,  1915. 

^  Vorsokr.^  II,  fg.  44a  (p.  356). 

^  Fgs.  200,  227,  250,  2SS,  276. 

®  Printed  as  Nachtrdge  in  Vorsokr.*  II,  xxxii-xxxvii,  they  appear  in  Vorsokr.^ 
II  as  fg.  44. 
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were  unknown  to  Altwegg  and  Jacoby,  and  it  has  remained  principally 
for  Aly  ^  to  consider  the  date  of  the  work  of  which  they  form  part 
of  the  second  book.  On  several  grounds  he  ascribes  it  to  the  end  of  the 
decade  440-430.  In  the  first  place,  its  title  reflects  the  spirit  of  Par¬ 
menides  and  Protagoras,  the  former  of  whom  expounded  ’AXrjdeiris 
evKVK\kos  arpefiks  rjrop  (i,  29-30),  while  the  latter  wrote  an  ’AXrjdeia 
rj  KaTajSaXXovTts.  The  descending  line  of  influence  thus  suggested  Aly^ 
brilliantly  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  the  mathematical  proofs  known 
to  the  three  men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  restate  his  argument  here:  in 
essence,  it  is  that  Antiphon  in  the  first  book  of  the  ’AXrjdeLa  (fg.  13) 
applied  to  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle  the  Eleatic  idea  of  in¬ 
finite  divisibility  which  Zeno,  Protagoras,  and  Anaxagoras  knew  in 
a  more  general  and  philosophic  sense,  but  that  Democritus,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  repudiated  the  general  idea  in  his  atomic  theory 
but  specifically  rejected  its  use  in  the  problem  to  which  Antiphon 
had  applied  it;®  finally,  that  Hippias^  approached  the  same  problem 
by  a  more  developed  solution  apparently  unknown  to  Antiphon. 
On  this  view,  then.  Antiphon  would  stand  after  Zeno  and  Protagoras 
and  feel  their  influence  more  strongly  than  did  Hippias,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  would  definitely  precede  Democritus,  a  point  which 
confirms  what  was  suggested  of  their  relationship  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph.  The  fact  that  Anaxagoras,  while  in  prison  in  433  on  the  motion 
of  Diopeithes,  ®  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the  same  problem 
(by  what  solution  is  not  known),  indicates,  as  Aly  says,  the  period 
when  it  had  come  to  be  of  interest. 

Then,  Aly  ®  seeks  a  second  indication  of  date  in  the  argument  of 
the  papyrus  fragments  themselves  on  the  relative  authority  of 
and  vopos.  It  is  his  general  purpose  to  distinguish  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  difference  between  local  and  universal  law  first  became 
apparent,  from  a  later  period  when  that  difference  was  used  to  justify 

*  “Formprobleme,”  pp.  115-156. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  115-16,  141-47. 

®  Fg.  155.  Aly,  p.  1 15. 

*  Fg.  21.  Aly,  pp.  144-46. 

*  Plut.  de  Exit.  17;  Per.  32.  On  the  date  of  Anaxagoras’  expulsion,  cf.  H.  T. 
Wade-Gery,  “Thucydides  the  Son  of  Melesias,”  J.  H.  S.  LII  (1932),  220. 

«  Pp.  117-33. 
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such  doctrines  of  might  as  Plato  attributes  to  Callicles  and  Thrasym- 
achus,  and  Thucydides  to  the  generals  at  Melos.  For  certainly  no 
such  doctrines  appear  in  the  ’AXrjdeia,  which,  as  another  critic  has 
Justly  said,'  merely  argues  that  an  individual,  whether  he  wishes  or 
not,  must  logically  prefer  the  consistent  dictates  of  natural  law  to  the 
follies  and  inconsistencies  of  civic  law.  Though  he  presents  such  an 
individualism  as  inevitable.  Antiphon  apparently  does  not  consider 
it  widespread;  much  less  does  he  advocate  the  unrestrained  individ¬ 
ualism  which  springs  from  the  contempt  of  civic  law.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Aly  goes  on  to  ascribe  this  later  unrestrained  individualism  to 
the  years  after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  and  to  argue  that  the  ’AXrjdeia 
must  therefore  be  sensibly  earlier,  he  seems  to  have  much  right  on  his 
side,  the  more  so  since  the  distinction  between  local  and  universal  law 
was  well  known  to  the  Periclean  Age,  as  is  clear  from  Empedocles  fg. 
135,  Antigone  454,  Herodotus  III  38,  and  the  tradition  in  Suidas 
that  Archelaus  ^  expounded  the  doctrine.  Both  Plato  {Protag.  337c) 
and  Xenophon  {Mem.  IV  4)  cause  Hippias  to  talk  of  4>vaLs  and  vo/xos, 
but,  as  Aly  remarks,  his  reputation  for  encyclopaedic  learning  suggests 
that  he  adopted  rather  than  originated  the  idea.  Aly  (p.  133)  attrib¬ 
utes  its  widespread  currency  to  Protagoras,  and  with  great  likelihood; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  by  the  time  of  the 
A  ntigone  the  doctrine  was  already  well  known. 

Finally  the  ’AXrjdeia,  like  the  Ilepi  'O/uorotas,  contains  resemblances 
to  the  early  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  appears  in  the  Ilippolytus  where  Phaedra,  after  describing 
her  futile  struggle  to  quench  her  love,  concludes  (403-4) 

ifj,oi  yap  etr]  p-qre  XavdavHV  KaXa 

pr/T’  aicxpa  dpuaji  paprvpas  ttoXXovs  extu'. 

Just  so,  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  fragment,®  Antiphon  says 
that  a  man  will  succeed  best,  ei  per  a.  pkt>  paprvpwv  tovs  vopovs  peya  (Xo)  us 
ayoL,  povoiipevos  6^  paprvpwv  ra  rrjs  (^ucrecos.  For,  he  continues,  trans¬ 
gressions  of  civic  law  are  punished  only  when  they  are  known,  but 
transgressions  of  the  law  of  nature  entail  their  own  automatic  punish- 

*  F.  Altheim,  Klio  XX  (1926),  257-270. 

*  Vorsokr.^  II,  A2  (p.  45). 

’  Col.  I,  17-23. 
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ment  ^  —  rd  ovv  vouLfia  irapa^aLvuv  eiav  Xadji  tovs  ofioXoyqaavTas, 
Kat  aiax^yv^  ^rfpias  awriWaKTaC  pi}  Xaduy  5’  ou.  tuv  St  rg 
^vp<j>VT03v  tav  TL  Trapd  to  Swarov  jStdfTjrai,  kav  rt  Travras  avdpoirovs  Xdffjj, 
ovStv  eXaTTOv  to  kokov,  kav  re  Travres  ISuaiv,  ovSev  pet^ov.  Now,  as  was 
observ’ed  above, ^  the  debate  between  Phaedra  and  the  nurse,  like  the 
Mytilenean  Debate  in  Thucydides,  turns  on  the  opposite  concepts  of 
legal  right  and  inescapable  natural  force.  WTien,  therefore,  the  nurse, 
in  opposing  Phaedra’s  honorable  desire  to  die,  adduces  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  Aphrodite  (438-458),  whose  shameful  commands, 
she  says,  men  p)erforce  must  obey, 

kv  (To4>o1ai.  yap 

TCiS’  kari  dvqruv,  Xavdaveiv  to.  pi}  KoXd  (465—6), 


she  clearly  expounds  the  same  doctrine  of  natural  law  as  Antiphon  and 
echoes  his  precept  of  secrecy.  Fragments  of  the  earlier  Hippolytus 
(fgs.  433,  434)  and  of  the  Bellerophon  (fg.  286)  repeat  the  idea.  The 
next  resemblance  is  found  in  the  Medea  ^  where  Creon  twice  states 
that  a  man  must  anticipate  his  enemies  by  vigorous  action  and  not 
let  aidojj  interfere  with  policy.  In  the  same  way.  Antiphon  confirms 
his  argument  by  citing  as  an  example  of  those  who  harm  themselves 
by  following  conventional  rather  than  natural  law,^  {oiTivt)s  dv 
iradovTts  dpvvuvTai  Kai  pi}  avroi  {dpx  )ajcrt  tov  Spdv.  It  is  significant 
that  Thucydides  attributes  this  same  realistic  outlook  to  the  Cor- 
cjTeans  in  433  (I  33,  4).®  The  debates  of  the  Medea  and  Hippolytus, 
as  has  already  been  said,  are  permeated  with  the  influence  of  the 
sophists,  and  it  would  hardly  be  denied  that  that  influence  shows  itself 
as  much  in  a  deeper  rationalism  of  outlook  as  in  a  more  conscious 
rhetorical  skill  —  indeed  the  two  are  merely  facets  of  the  same  influ¬ 
ence.  WTien  then  these  plays  present  close  resemblances  to  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  ’AXr}dtia,  brief  as  it  is,  it  is  difl&cult  not  to  see  in  it  an 
example  of  the  sophistic  writings  which  those  plays  reflect. 

Other  indications  of  the  same  fact  exist.  For  instance,  Aly  ®  with 


*  Col.  2,  3-20. 

»  N.  66. 

*  LI.  289-91,  349  {alSovfi&os  Si  xoWa  Si}  SLi<t>dopa). 

*  Fg.  A,  col.  4,  31-col.  s,  3. 

®  Cf.  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  32-3. 


*  P.  IIS- 
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some  probability  saw  in  the  words '  ov  yap  5ia  do^av  /SAairrerai,  dXXa 
5t’  aXrjdeLav  the  contrast  between  truth  and  opinion  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  teachings  of  Parmenides  (i,  29)  and  probably 
of  Protagoras.^  Again,  the  suggestion  of  fg.  B  that  it  is  the  mark  of 
barbarians  to  revere  high  birth  echoes  the  judgment  of  Ilept  ’Atpwv 
'TSaTwv  Tottwv  (ch.  XVI)  and  of  Herodotus,  while  the  following  argu¬ 
ment  that  all  men  are  in  fact  equal  seems  inspired  by  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  sweeping  scientific  truths  which  marks  the  former  of  the 
two  works  just  cited.  Then,  the  doctrine  that  it  is  against  nature  to 
respect  your  parents  if  they  are  bad  seems  just  such  a  sophistic  tenet 
as  would  prompt  Aristophanes  to  say  that  all  pupils  of  the  sophists 
beat  their  parents  {Vesp.  1038,  Nub.  1338-41,  1420-29).  He  makes 
Pheidippides  justify  the  doctrine  in  Antiphon’s  way  as  a  law  of  nature 
(1427-29),  and  is  again  at  one  with  him  (fg.  25)  in  speaking  of  A2vos 
(380),  though  certainly  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes  propounded  the 
idea,  which  Antiphon  doubtless  merely  utilized  in  his  first  book. 
Since  Aristophanes  must  necessarily  have  travestied  only  the  better 
known  and  therefore  longer  standing  sophistic  tenets,  the  doctrines 
just  spoken  of  were  presumably  familiar  sometime  before  the  Wasps 
and  the  Clouds.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  Aristophanes’  portrait 
of  a  sophist  as  partly  absorbed  in  the  physical  sciences  and  partly 
given  to  novel  and  subversive  ideas  on  human  relations  is  admirably 
exemplified  in  the  ’Kkridua,  the  first  book  of  which  treated  the  external 
world  and  the  second,  human  society.  Finally,  it  may  not  be  far¬ 
fetched  to  see  in  the  'AXrjdeia  a  certain  kinship  to  the  Antigone.  Both 
authors  contrast  universal  with  local  laws,  though  the  pious  Sophocles 
finds  in  the  former  a  religious,  not  a  natural,  force.  In  Creon’s  speech 
to  Haemon  on  a  child’s  duties  to  his  parents  (639-47)  Sophocles  again 
touches  a  question  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  treated  by  the  sophist, 
though  again  the  emphasis  of  the  two  works  is  quite  different.  Lastly, 
when  Creon  says  to  Antigone  that  in  honoring  Polynices  she  dishonors 
Eteocles  (512-22),  he  states  the  dilemma  of  the  third  fragment  which 
Antiphon  sums  up  by  saying,®  to  yap  (a)XXous  CopeXovv  aX(Xo)us 
^Xd-rret.  Since  Antiphon  is  illustrating  the  inconsistencies  of  civic  law, 

1  Fg.  A,  col.  2,  21-3. 

®  Plato,  Theaet.  i66d. 

5  Col.  2,  30-2. 
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his  use  of  the  idea  is  again  different  from  that  of  Sophocles,  whose  nobil¬ 
ity  of  attitude  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  Antigone’s  reply  that 
death  cancels  such  inconsistencies.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
no  question  here  of  direct  influence,  but  when  the  Antigone  as  a  whole 
expounds  a  great  philosophic  problem  with  a  kind  of  bare  clarity 
unknown  to  earlier  verse  and  at  the  same  time  canvasses  certain  of 
the  minor  problems  which  appear  in  the  ’AKrideLa,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
fanciful  to  believe  that  the  vision  of  Sophocles,  like  his  style,  was  then 
being  sharpened  by  the  discussions  of  the  first  sophists.  It  would 
take  us  far  afield  to  consider  whether,  in  maintaining  the  sanctity  of 
strong  character  and  the  awful  but  ultimately  beneficent  power  of 
the  gods,  Sophocles  was  in  fact  opposing  an  opportunism  and  an 
agnosticism  which  he  felt  in  the  sophistic  teachings  about  him.  But 
the  fact  at  least  that,  in  however  different  a  spirit,  he  yet  treats  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  same  questions  as  Antiphon,  suggests  something  concerning 
the  period  when  those  questions  were  of  interest  in  Athens. 

Thus,  although  absolute  certainty  cannot  result  from  such  dis¬ 
cussions  as  the  foregoing,  the  strong  probability  must  remain  that  the 
’AKrideia  was  written  some  time  near  or  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  perhaps,  as  Aly  suggests,*  a  few  years  later  than  the  Ilepi  'OjuovoL- 
as.  Certainly,  if  both  were  written  considerably  later,  they  would 
apparently  have  concerned  ideas  already  somewhat  commonplace, 
an  assumption  hardly  just  to  their  evident  seriousness.  But  if  so  much 
be  granted,  then  we  may  return  to  the  main  question  of  the  essay  and 
consider  what  light  is  cast  by  these  works  on  the  stylistic  fashions  of 
pre-Gorgian  Athens.  For  that  purpose  the  foregoing  discussion  was 
perhaps  not  strictly  necessary;  for  even  Jacoby,^  though  he  regarded 
the  Ilepi  'Opoi/otas  as  somewhat  later  than  did  Altwegg,  agreed  that 
it  was  written  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  a  date  likewise 
assumed  by  Altheim  ®  for  the  ’AXijSeca.  Hence,  on  any  current  view 
the  two  works  might  naturally  be  thought  to  reflect  many  stylistic 
elements  of  the  years  before  427.  Yet  so  great  has  been  the  magic  of 
Gorgias’  name,  that  it  seemed  best  to  set  forth  somewhat  fully  the 
arguments  in  the  case,  which  in  fact  tend  to  support  the  earlier  date. 

*  P.  153- 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  lo-ii,  35- 

’  See  above,  p.  70,  n.  i. 
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For  only  by  so  doing  can  one  transcend  the  inveterate  habit  of  seeing 
in  the  antitheses  of  early  Athenian  prose  the  influence  of  Gorgias  and 
of  Gorgias  alone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  the  style  of  the  ITept  'OfiovoLas  in  great 
detail  since  Jacoby  ^  has  already  done  so.  As  Aly  observed,^  the 
work  is  apparently  a  sophistic  epideixis,  and  as  such  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reveal  a  poetic  cast  of  speech  and  an  abundance  of  yvconai 
foreign  to  the  more  scientific  ’AXrjdeLa.  Jacoby  noted  its  use  of  the 
old-Attic  ^vv,^  of  the  Ionic  -crcr-,  of  poetic  and  Ionic  words  presumably 
uncommon  in  normal  speech,  of  words  with  unusual  meanings  (it  is 
suggestive  that  Harpocration  often  cites  from  the  Ilept  'Opowtas  ^), 
and  of  compound  words.  Significant  as  these  traits  are  in  connection 
with  the  language  of  Thucydides,  more  significant  is  the  author’s 
marked  preference  of  nouns  to  verbs.  Thus  he  uses  such  a  phrase  as 
UTrep  Tov  Kad’  fjixkpav  piou  «  Trjv  ^vWoyrjv  ®  or  peyaXuv  irovuv  .... 
€is  di'dy/cas.®  Similarly,  he  often  makes  an  abstract  noun  subject  of 
the  sentence  (ai  yap  rjdoval  ovk  kiri  avTwu  kpiropthovTaL  ^),  uses 

neuter  adjectives  in  a  general  sense  {kv  tQ  avTw  8k  ye  tovtw,  ev6a  to 
ijSv,  eveoTL  TrXrjoiov  vov  Kai  to  \vTrrjp6v  ®),  and  articular  infinitives 
(fcai  kv  pev  t<3  yeyevrjadai  ovk  eveoTiv,  kv  8k  tw  peWeiv  kv8kx^TaL  (/cai  to 
pri )  yevkadai  . 

This  last  example  leads  on  to  the  structure  of  his  sentences  which 
Jacoby summed  up  by  saying,  “Nimirum  scrip  tor  parallelismum 
sententiarum  adeo  excoluit,  ut  quasi  stropham  antistropha  excipiat.” 
Antiphon  commonly  connects  his  sentences,  it  is  true,  by  repeating 
a  word  from  one  sentence  in  the  next,  a  practice  more  reminiscent  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  48-69. 

“  P.  IS4- 

’  On  these  usages  in  early  Attic,  cf.  B.  Rosencranz,  “Der  lokale  Grundton  und 
die  personliche  Eigenart  in  der  Sprache  des  Thukydides  und  der  alteren  attischen 
Redner,”  Indoger.  Forsch.  XL VIII  (1930),  izj-’jS. 

*  Cf.  fgs.  67-71. 

“  Eg.  49,  Vorsokr.^  II,  p.  359,  6. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  359,  2. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  358,  9-10. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  358,  8-9. 

8  Eg.  58,  ibid.,  p.  363,  18. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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Protagoras’  looser  style  (cf.  fgs.  4  and  9)  than  of  the  compression  of 
Thucydides.  Moreover,  he  often  uses  such  lists  of  nouns  as  appear 
in  the  second  fragment  of  Protagoras  just  cited.  Nevertheless,  his 
style,  except  in  passages  of  narrative  (an  exception  equally  true  for 
Thucydides  and  Antiphon  the  orator),  is  unquestionably  based  on 
antithesis  and  parallelism,  the  more  markedly  so,  the  more  abstract 
and  gnomic  his  thought.  A  good  example  is  fg.  54,  where  Antiphon 
in  simple,  fluent  sentences  tells  a  fable  on  the  use  of  money.  When  he 
sums  it  up,  his  style  becomes  more  balanced,’  orco  7ap  rts  pi)  exPWa-To 
IxTjde  ovtos  fi  pi)  ovtos  avrw  ov8h  ovre  ir'Kkov  ovre  ’Q^aaaov  jSXair- 

Terai.  When  he  adds  a  general  reflection,  he  falls  into  truly  antithetical 
clauses,  orw  7dp  6  debs  iifi  TravreXus  ^ovXerai  ajada  didovai  avdpi,  xpi?pd- 
Tuv  irXovTov  irapacrxwv,  rod  koXcos  (ppovelv  {8b  )  irevriTa  7roii)(ras,  to  erepov 
a.(t>eXbpevos  apcjtoTepuv  airecrTepricrev.  Again  in  fg.  58  one  sees  how  natu¬ 
rally  the  abstraction  of  a  yvcopt]  is  clarified  and  made  precise  by  an¬ 
tithesis^ —  eXirtSes  8’  ov  iravraxov  ayadbv  ttoXXovs  yap  TOtavraL  eXiri8es 
Kark^aXop  eis  avrjKeaTovs  <xvp<i>opas,  a  8’  e86Kovv  rots  weXas  iroL-qaeLV,  -iradbv- 
res  raOra  avecpavrjaav  avroi.  Jacoby  ®  accordingly  rejected  Blass’s 
statement  that  the  Gorgian  figures  were  absent  from  the  Ilepi  'OpovoLas 
by  adducing,  in  addition  to  the  sentences  just  quoted,  such  other  ex¬ 
amples  as  fg.  49,^  8oKovvTa  r)8ovas  Kraadai.  Xviras  ayeadac,  and,  from  the 
same  passage,  laa  eftpovovvras  tea  -Kveovras,  a^iuaavra  /cat  a^LwdevTa. 
Yet  Blass’s  view  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  sense  that  the  more 
precise  Gorgian  traits  of  the  Helen,  that  is,  its  short  balanced  clauses, 
its  punning,  word-play,  and  rhyme,  are  foreign  to  this  work.  But 
if  so,  one  is  again  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  section,  that 
antithesis,  occasionally  heightened  by  Trapiacoats  and  7rapopotc«icris,  is 
not  in  itself  Gorgian  but,  rather,  characteristic  of  an  earlier  sophistic 
prose  already  widespread  before  427.  It  was  also  argued  that,  being  in 
essence  merely  an  aid  to  clarity  particularly  helpful  in  abstractions, 
antithesis  must  have  been  used  by  Protagoras  in  the  debates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  is  seen  in  the  early  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Certainly,  the  fact  that  Antiphon,  revealing  as  he  does  certain  of  the 
same  stylistic  traits  as  Protagoras,  uses  antithesis  for  exactly  that 
purpose  must  seem  to  confirm  such  an  assumption. 

’  Op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

<  Vorsokr.^  II,  p.  358,  4-5. 


'  Vorsokr.^  II,  p.  362,  10-12. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  364,  3-6. 
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Aly  ’  has  called  the  ’AXrjdaa  an  virofivrjfxa  or  scientific  essay,  similar 
in  kind  to  the  Ilepi  ’ApxaLrjs  ’IrjrpcKrjs  and  perhaps,  as  has  recently 
been  argued,^  to  the  tract  of  the  Old  Oligarch.  In  style  and  feeling 
it  shows  little  of  the  exuberance  of  the  Ilepi  'Opovoias  but  approaches 
rather,  as  Hermogenes  suggests,  if  not  the  speeches  of  Thucydides, 
at  least  such  reasoned  expository  passages  as  the  Archaeology  or  the 
description  of  o-rao-ts  (III  82-3).  Like  the  Ilept  'Opovoias,  it  uses  the 
old-Attic  ^{jy  but,  unlike  it,  at  times  the  old-Attic  -tt-.  Its  language 
is  not  generally  poetic  or  imaginative,  but  it  perhaps  even  surpasses 
the  other  work  in  its  preference  for  substantives.  For  example,  in  the 
passage  ^  et  pey  ovy  rts  rots  roiavra  irpoa  {i)fipkyoL'i  kirLKOvprjaLs  eyi- 
yyero  irapa  rwy  yopooy,  ro'is  Se  pr\  irpoaiepeyois  aXX’  eyayrioupeyois 
eXarrcocrts,  ovk  ay{6yriToy  ay)  rfy  t{6  tols  y6)poLs  ireZ  {apa.  j'I'J')  <j)ai- 
yt  (rai  rois  )  ivpoaLtp {kyoLs )  rd  TOiaOra  to  ({k)  yopov  BiKaioy  ovx  iKayby 
kTTtKovpeZy,  the  author  three  times  uses  an  abstract  noun  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  once  a  neuter  adjective.  Similarly,  he  has  constant  recourse 
to  abstract  neuter  plurals  and  the  articular  infinitive.  But  what  most 
concerns  ourselves  is  the  marked  symmetry  of  his  clauses.  As  in  the 
Ilepi  'Opoyoias,  he  sometimes  makes  his  transitions  by  repeating  words 
and  he  occasionally  gives  lists,^  but  on  the  whole,  his  method  is  to 
make  a  statement  and  then  to  analyze  it  in  a  series  of  contrasting 
clauses  which,  it  must  be  agreed,  admirably  clarify  his  somewhat 
complex  train  of  thought.  The  opening  lines  of  fg.  A  well  illustrate 
his  method:  diKaioavyr)  {ov)y  tcl  Trjs  7r6(Xeco)s  yopipa  (ky)  fi  ay  xoXtreu- 
■qrai  rts,  pi)  {Trap)aj3aLyeLy.  XPV'’’’  “*'  aydpwTros  /xdXtcrTa[6]  eavrw 
^vp4>epbyTws  biKaioavyip,  ei  ptra  pty  paprvpwy  roiis  yopovs  p€ya{\o)vs 
ayoL,  poyovpeyos  Se  papTvpuiy  to.  rijs  </)vo’ecos'  rd  pey  yap  Twy  yopuy  (exi- 
d)tTa,  TO.  de  {rrjs)  (j>vaews  a{yay)KaZa'  Kai  ra  (pey)  Tuy  yopwy  bpo- 
Xoyrj  {dkyT)a  ov(f>vy{T’  kaTi)y,  to.  5e  (rrys  (^i)o')ews  4>i^y  {ra  ovx)  dp, 0X0777- 
dkvTa.^  Or  again,  one  may  quote,®  /cat  rovruy  ruy  eipripkyuy  xdXX’ 

^  P-  155- 

^  K.  I.  Gelzer,  “  Die  Schrift  vom  Staate  der  Athener,”  Hermes  (Einzelschrif ten 
3,  1937),  93- 

3  Fg.  A,  col.  s,  2S-C0I.  6,  9. 

*  Cf.  fg.  A,  col.  2,  30-C0I.  3,  18. 

®  The  author  continues  with  the  longer  passage  quoted  above,  p.  71. 

'  Fg.  A,  col.  5,  13-24,  continued  by  the  first  passage  quoted  on  this  page. 
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i.v  TLS  evpol  TToXepta  rfi  <j)VC€i‘  ivi  t’  tv  avTois  [5’]  aXyvveadai  re  paXKov 
t^ov  ^TTw[t],  Kal  tXarru  rjbtadai  t^ov  xXetco,  Kal  KaKcis  rdo’xetJ'  i^ov  pii 
xdffxetJ'-  In  these  two  typical  passages  the  author’s  constant  reliance 
on  short  antithetical  clauses  needs  no  comment,  but  it  is  worth  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  is  thus  led  to  emphasize  single  words  with  that  stark¬ 
ness  which  has  often  been  observed  in  the  style  of  Thucydides  or  of 
the  Tetralogies.  Again,  though  his  thought  often  falls  into  com¬ 
pletely  balanced  clauses,  such  symmetry  seems  to  be  less  a  mannerism 
with  him  than  an  inevitable  result  partly  of  his  struggle  for  clarity, 
partly  of  the  similar  sounds  and  number  of  syllables  in  the  Greek 
endings.  For,  like  Thucydides  and  unlike  Gorgias,  he  at  other  times 
neglects  perfect  symmetry,  as  if  he  valued  it  not  for  itself  but  for  its 
usefulness.  And  if  in  this  respect  his  style  differs  from  that  of  Gorgias, 
so  in  a  larger  sense  does  the  nature  of  the  tract  itself.  We  have  little 
reason  to  believe  that  Gorgias  often  wrote  on  speculative  and  scien¬ 
tific  subjects;  even  his  Ilept  rod  prj  ovtos  has  been  regarded  as  both 
early  and  essentially  light.’  Rather,  one  seems  to  see  in  the  ’AXij^eta 
the  same  rationalistic  spirit  of  such  a  work  as  Protagoras’  ’AXiyfleta 
fj  KaTajSaXXovTts,  the  first  sentence  of  which  has  already  been  cited  ^ 
as  an  example  of  this  same  (as  one  might  call  it)  clarifying  use  of 
antithesis.  If  so,  then  this  work  of  Antiphon,  as  the  indications  of 
its  date  suggest,  must  seem  to  derive  in  style  as  well  as  in  spirit  from 
the  earlier  sophistic  movement  which  antedated  the  arrival  of  Gorgias 
in  Athens  by  some  twenty  years. 

Thus  the  argument  of  this  section,  except  for  one  concluding  point, 
is  at  an  end.  It  has  been  impossible,  it  is  true,  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
very  real  resemblances  of  thought  or  language  between  Antiphon  and 
Thucydides  or  to  analyze  the  latter’s  style  for  resemblances  other  than 
those  briefly  suggested  in  passing.  But  such  an  analysis,  even  if  it 
had  been  attempted,  would  not  perhaps  have  yielded  the  fullest  evi¬ 
dence,  especially  in  regard  to  the  speeches,  because  these  two  works 
of  Antiphon,  the  one  probably  an  epideixis  and  the  other  an  liTropvrjfia, 
differ  in  kind  from  any  speech  of  Thucydides.  It  would  perhaps  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  style  of  a  public  oration  would  stand  somewhere 


*  H.  Gomperz,  SophisHk  und  Rhetorik,  Leipzig,  1912,  pp.  1-35. 

*  P.  47- 
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between  the  exuberant  sententiousness  of  the  former  and  the  cool 
logic  of  the  latter,  and  would  thus  mitigate  the  divergent  extremes  of 
each.  The  aforementioned  debates  of  tragedy,  for  instance,  reveal  in 
the  clarity  of  their  argumentation  something  of  the  logical  spirit  and 
antithetical  method  of  the  virofjLvrjiJLa,  while  at  the  same  time  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  far  more  varied  and  their  movement  less  intense.  Now,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  elsewhere,^  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oratory  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  was  specific  in  content, 
and  concerned,  like  the  speeches  of  Lysias  or  most  modern  oratory, 
with  separate  and  unique  circumstances.  Rather,  the  very  arguments 
from  what  is  likely  or  profitable  or  just  and  the  practice  both  of  the 
tragedians  and  of  Thucydides  suggest  that  men  were  then  primarily 
concerned  with  classes  of  events  and  th^  broader  aspects  of  thought, 
in  the  light  of  which  they  considered  specific  events.  In  other  words, 
a  peculiar  mark  of  fifth-century  thought  was  its  capacity  for  general 
ideas,  a  capacity  by  no  means  unnatural  even  to  uneducated  audiences 
in  times  of  great  change  and  opportunity,  as  the  sermons  of  early 
Protestantism  and  the  writings  of  the  French  and  American  revolu¬ 
tions  clearly  show.  But  if  in  its  manner  of  reasoning  and  its  concern 
with  broad  generalizations,  public  oratory  thus  probably  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  debates  of  tragedy  or  from  these  tracts  of  Antiphon, 
then  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  antithetical  style,  which  in  both  these 
classes  of  works  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  abstract  thought,  was  unknown 
to  oratory.  On  the  contrary,  considering  the  unity  and  alertness  of 
Athenian  life,  we  must  rather  believe  that  oratory  revealed  the  stylistic 
and  intellectual  influences  of  the  early  sophists  as  much  as  any  other 
class  of  writings,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  since  the  sophists 
were  from  the  first  teachers  of  oratory.  Thus  it  must  appear  natural 
that  even  the  speeches  of  Thucydides’  first  books  should  abound  in 
generalizations  couched  in  antitheses. 

This  conclusion  leads  to  a  final  point  concerning  the  remoter  origins 
of  the  antithetical  style.  Diels,^  believing  that  Gorgias  discovered 

1  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  51-2,  66.  Cf.  A.  Croiset,  Thiicydide,p.  loi, 
“de  la  I’obligation  d’aller  chaque  fois  au  fond  des  choses  et  d’epuiser,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  la  th6orie  du  sujet  en  question.  Ce  charactere  tient  aussi  au  temps;  l’61oquence 
devait  alors  6tre  abstraite,  par  ce  que  les  id6es  generales  n’avaient  pas  encore 
6t6  formulees.” 

*  “Gorgias  und  Empedokles,”  Sitzungsber .  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  1884,  343-68. 
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antithetical  prose,  sought  his  model  in  the  verse  of  Empedocles; 
Norden,  as  has  been  said,  sought  it  in  the  sentences  of  Heraclitus, 
and  Navarre  in  the  early  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  though,  as  they 
agreed,  Greek  from  the  first  readily  lent  itself  to  such  effects  of  balance 
and  contrast.  Now  in  perhaps  no  part  of  early  literature  are  these 
effects  more  marked  than  in  the  of  Homer  and  especially  of 

Theognis.  The  hexameter  readily  expressed  antithesis  in  such  lines 
as  (B  204),  oiiK  ayadov  TroXvKotpaviy]'  els  KoLpavos  ecrco, 

or  (E  531—2),  aiSopevav  avSpwv  Tr\eoves  caot  rje  'KecpavTo.L, 

(pevyovTwv  d’  out’  dp  i<Xeos  opuvraL  ovre  tls  okKri. 

Even  more  so  did  the  pentameter,  in  which  the  pause  at  the  middle 
of  the  line  seems  naturally  to  induce  a  balance  of  expression.  One 
could  cite  many  such  lines  from  the  elegists  as  these  of  Theognis  and 
Solon, 

ovre  yap  dv  tvovtov  aweLpuv  ^adv  Xrjcov  dpws 
ovre  KaKoiis  ev  dpdov  ev  irdXiv  di'rtXd/Sots,  (Theogn.  107-8) 

or  xPVi^o-Ta  pkv  baipjbiv  Kal  irayKaKC^  dvdpi  dLScoaiy, 

Kvpt'’'  dperrjs  5’  oKiyois  ai/dpdat  polp’  eVerat,  (Theogn.  149—50) 

or  elvat.  de  yXvKvv  &5e  4>L\oLa’,  exdpolat.  8^  wLKpov, 

Totai  pev  aiSolov,  roict  de  deivbv  idelv.  (Solon  i,  5—6). 

Now,  as  was  argued  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  oratory  of  the  fifth 
century  was  undoubtedly  much  given  to  generalization.  Certainly 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  the  debates  of 
tragedy,  and  the  fragments  of  the  sophist  Antiphon  contain  many 
abstract  and  general  passages  and  that  in  these  passages  antithesis  is 
most  marked.  Thus,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Geschichte  der  Griechi- 
schen  Literatur,  (I,  2,  483),  Schmid  could  describe  the  style  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  as  gnomic,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  antithetical.  Hence, 
rather  than  follow  Diels,  Norden,  or  Navarre  in  seeking  the  model  of 
the  antithetical  style  in  one  or  another  author,  it  would  seem  more 
natural  to  suppose  that,  partly  through  the  native  logic  of  their  tongue 
and  partly  for  clarity’s  sake,  the  Greeks  from  the  first  associated  an¬ 
tithesis  with  those  generalizations  which  were  renewed  from  age  to 
age  in  the  form  of  yvCipai.  Then  when,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
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century,  prose  increasingly  supplanted  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  serious 
thought,  it  in  turn  fell  heir  to  the  older  tradition  of  gnomic  antithesis 
and  carried  it  farther,  both  because  the  tradition  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and  because  the  generalizations  of  prose  were  more  complex 
and  hence  more  in  need  of  analysis.  Thus,  though  the  early  sophists 
evolved  their  sententious  and  antithetical  style  to  emulate  the  dignity 
of  gnomic  verse,  prose  soon  so  surpassed  its  model  in  balance  and 
trenchancy,  that  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  curtailing  the  chorus 
in  favor  of  debates  and  orations  more  in  keeping  with  the  rational 
spirit  of  their  age,  at  the  same  time  affected  a  more  balanced  and 
sententious  style  than  had  been  used  by  earlier  poets.  It  is  this  style 
that  inspired  the  fragments  of  the  sophist  Antiphon  and,  so  it  has 
been  argued,  the  oratory  known  to  Thucydides  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  later  taken  by  him  as  the  basis  of  the  speeches  in  his  His¬ 
tory.  Gorgias’  part  in  the  development  of  the  style  seems  therefore 
much  less  great  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  possible  that  he  evolved 
his  strict  antithetical  manner  in  Sicily  some  years  before  427  and  that 
other  sophists  carried  his  teachings  to  Athens  before  he  actually  came. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  neither  discovered  the  antithetical  style 
nor  brought  it  into  general  use,  but  merely  pressed  it,  so  to  speak, 
to  its  illogical  conclusion,  seeking  in  every  detail  and  by  every  means 
a  symmetry  and  balance  of  expression  which  his  predecessors  had  used 
with  greater  moderation  and  largely  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

IV 

A  few  words  should  be  added  in  summary  and  in  apology:  in  sum¬ 
mary,  because  the  foregoing  argument  has  necessarily  often  strayed 
from  the  original  question,  how  far  Thucydides’  style  is  representative 
of  his  age,  and  it  wiU  therefore  be  useful  to  return  briefly  to  the 
subject  in  conclusion;  in  apology,  because,  as  Dr.  Jan  Ros  *  has 
recently  made  clear,  the  traits  of  symmetry  and  balance  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  overemphasized.  Dr.  Ros  pointed  out  that  Thucydides’ 
style  relies  on  three  main  elements,  symmetry,  variety  (//era^oXi^), 
and  departure  from  normal  idiom  (e^aXXayij),  and  in  treating  the  second 
of  these,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  the  historian  repeatedly 


^  For  reference,  see  p.  36,  n.  5. 
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softens  a  too  rigorous  balance  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  means 
tending  to  variety,  for  instance,  by  varying  the  construction  of  parallel 
clauses  or  by  using  a  synonym  instead  of  repeating  a  word.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  practice  by  showing  that  /xeradoXi?  (iroLKiKia)  was  regarded 
in  antiquity  as  essential  to  an  artistic  style.  Now  Aristotle  similarly 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  unusual  and  poetic  words,'  and,  if  the 
argument  of  the  two  preceding  pages  has  any  merit,  then  antithesis, 
associated  as  it  was  with  the  style  of  gnomic  generalization,  also  sub¬ 
served  the  effect  of  dignity.  In  other  words,  to  say  that  Thucydides 
sought  symmetry  and  variety  of  expression  and  boldness  of  idiom  is 
merely  to  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  followed  the  contemporary 
standards  of  artistic  prose.  Hence  it  is  somewhat  surprising  when 
at  the  end  of  his  monograph  ^  Dr.  Ros  speaks  of  Thucydides’  style 
as  unique,  and,  though  that  judgment  was  based  on  his  study  of  vari¬ 
ety,  still  it  naturally  leads  back  to  the  main  subject  of  this  essay.  For, 
as  Dr.  Ros  observes,  the  principle  of  variety  is  merely,  as  it  were,  the 
obverse  of  the  principle  of  symmetry,  its  purpose  being  to  add  subtlety 
and  richness  to  an  otherwise  uniformly  balanced  style.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  two  practices  would  be  found  side  by  side  and 
that  when  the  one  became  widespread,  so  would  the  other. 

In  fact,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  reviewing  Dr.  Ros’s  book,®  the  variety 
which  he  observes  in  the  History  is  equally  marked  in  Antiphon’s 
Ilepi  'O^Jiovoias.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating  the  evidence  here;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Antiphon  too  alters  his  constructions,  uses 
synonyms,  and  varies  tense,  mood,  and  number  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  historian.  Similarly,  a  list  of  such  variations  compiled 
from  the  Medea  was  sufl&cient  to  show  that  y-era^oKi]  played  its  part 
beside  antithesis  and  balance  in  the  later  tragic  style  which,  it  has 
been  argued,  was  much  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the  early  sophists. 
Moreover,  Antiphon’s  diction,  like  that  of  the  sophists,  included  both 
the  poetic  and  Ionic  forms  of  tragedy  and  the  newer  but  equally 
striking  terminology  of  science.  Hence  it  seems  beyond  question 
that,  broadly  speaking,  Thucydides  subscribed  to  the  standards  of 

1  Rhet.  Ill  7,  II.  Unusual  diction  played  an  even  greater  part  in  fifth-century 
prose  {Rhet.  Ill  i,  8-io;  2,  5). 

*  Pp.  458-63- 

*  A.  J.  P.  LXI  (1940),  I  (January). 
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artistic  prose  common  during  his  early  manhood,  standards  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  new  and  searching  generaliza¬ 
tions  and,  on  the  other,  embraced  the  unusual  and  varied  diction  of 
verse  and  science  in  a  way  quite  foreign  to  the  purer  but  more  limited 
prose  of  the  fourth  century. 

Yet,  as  Hermogenes  remarked,^  Thucydides’  abstractness  has 
something  in  common  with  the  style  of  the  ’KK-qdaa,  which,  however, 
as  a  technical  work,  quite  lacks  richness  and  variety  but  directs  its 
balanced  clauses  almost  wholly  to  the  reason  alone.  Now  in  discussing 
Dr.  Ros’s  book,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  Thucydides  did  not  seek 
variety  for  itself  but  had  it,  as  it  were,  thrust  upon  him  by  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  his  task,  namely,  to  observe  the  most 
rigorous  and  detailed  accuracy  and,  at -the  same  time,  to  set  forth 
the  broader  aspects  and  underlying  laws  of  political  behavior.  In 
other  words,  his  History  seeks  to  ally  the  specific  and  the  general  in  a 
way  not  attempted  in  the  purely  abstract  ’AXijSeta,  and  thus  it  is  cast 
in  a  style  far  more  complex  and  subtle  than  the  latter’s,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  underlying  purpose  has  unquestionably  something 
of  the  scientific  v-Koixvriixa.  Thus  one  could  say  that  Thucydides  em¬ 
ploys  the  freer  usages  of  artistic  prose,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ufpi 
'Opovoias,  for  an  end  which  resembles,  though  it  far  transcends,  that 
of  the  ’AXrjdeLa.  And  in  so  far  as  his  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
unique,  one  could  perhaps  say  that  his  style  (being  far  more  varied 
than  that  of  the  usual  viropp-qpa  or,  conversely,  more  abstract  than  that 
of  the  epideixis)  is  likewise  unique.  Yet  in  making  such  a  statement, 
one  must  remember  that  the  elements  of  Thucydides’  style  —  its 
symmetry,  its  variety,  its  boldness  of  diction  —  were  fully  consonant 
with  the  sophistic  prose  which  he  knew  in  Athens  before  his  exile, 
and  that  his  individuality  consists  merely  in  his  use  of  these  elements, 
in  his  blending,  as  it  were,  the  styles  of  the  vTropvrjpa  and  the  epideixis. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  speeches,  one  must  remember  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fragment  of  Thrasymachus  composed  a  dozen 
years  after  Thucydides  left  Athens,  we  have  no  example  of  a  sym- 
bouleutic  speech  of  the  period  covered  by  the  History.  One  must, 
therefore,  be  very  slow  to  assert  that  the  Athenians  at  least  among  his 
speakers  could  not  possibly  have  spoken  in  some  such  way  as  he 


'  See  above,  pp.  64-65. 
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says  they  did,  especially  when,  apart  from  the  general  likelihood  that 
a  man  brought  up  in  Athens  would  instinctively  adopt  the  manner 
in  use  there,  we  have  the  following  reasons  for  believing  in  his  essential 
accuracy.  (Here  I  revert  to  the  arguments  advanced  above,  adding 
one  point  discussed  in  my  earlier  paper.)  First,  Thucydides  un¬ 
doubtedly  conceived  many  of  his  own  ideas  in  Athens;  hence  the 
likelihood  exists  that  he  likewise  conceived  there  the  general  concept 
of  his  speeches.  Then,  many  of  the  ideas  and  forms  of  argument 
actually  used  in  the  speeches  are  attested  of  the  period  when  they 
were  allegedly  delivered,  a  fact  which  strengthens  the  previous  assump¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  antithetical  style,  relieved  by  variety  and  adorned 
by  poetic  and  scientific  words,  was  in  all  probability  the  creation, 
not  of  Gorgias  whose  mannerisms  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
Thucydides,  but  of  earlier  sophists  whose  stylistic  teachings  are  seen 
both  in  the  prose  of  the  sophist  Antiphon  and  in  the  earliest  extant 
plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Hence  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Athenian  public,  accustomed  to  the  antithetical  debates  of  tragedy, 
would  have  expected  to  hear,  or  that  Pericles,  the  friend  of  sophists, 
would  have  expected  to  deliver,  a  speech,  the  simple  structure  of  which 
was  merely  decked  by  poeticisms  and  images. 

Then,  the  practice  not  merely  of  Thucydides  but  of  the  tragedians 
(and  one  could  add,  pseudo-Xenophon,  although  his  work  is  seemingly 
an  vTToijLvqua  written  in  a  style  even  simpler  than  that  of  the  ’AXijSeia)^ 
suggests  that  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century,  like  other  peoples  in 
times  of  swiftly  broadening  horizons,  preferred  those  general  and 
inclusive  ideas  and  forms  of  argument  of  the  sort  to  which,  it  has  been 
argued,  antithesis  was  most  appropriate  both  for  reasons  of  clarity 
and  because  it  was  traditionally  associated  with  the  style  of  gnomic 
generalization.  Stylistically  such  speeches  must  have  combined  the 
scientific  abstractness  of  the  vnouvrifia  with  the  richness  of  the  epideixis 
in  some  such  way  as  Thucydides  suggests.  The  point  is  important; 
for  the  generalizations  of  Thucydides’  speeches  have  probably  caused 
more  people  to  doubt  their  accuracy  than  any  other  single  element. 
And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  once  prose  has  become  the  subject  of 
serious  study,  it  can  be  expected  to  be  simple  and  specific  in  an  age  of 
otherwise  grandiose  art.  Certainly,  the  style  of  Addison  could  not 


^  See  above,  p.  76,  n.  2. 
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have  attended  the  verse  of  Shakespeare,  but  a  great  period  of  poetry 
seems  naturally  to  issue  in  such  poetic  and  complex  prose  as  that  of 
Thucydides’  speeches  or  Milton’s  pamphlets.’  Finally,  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  my  earlier  essay,^  the  essential  uniformity  of  style  in  the 
speeches  (Thucydides  characterizes  his  speakers  largely  by  the  ideas 
which  they  express  rather  than  by  their  style)  must  in  part  at  least 
reflect  the  actual  practice  of  a  period  before  marked  individuality  of 
speech  developed.  Only  later  did  Lysias  begin  the  fashion  of  matching 
speech  to  character;  before  then,  a  severe  and  formal  type  of  oratory 
was  doubtless  fairly  uniform  precisely  because  not  even  Thrasymachus, 
with  his  simpler  and  more  natural  diction,  wholly  evolved  a  plain 
style  to  conflict  with  the  more  grandiose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Thucydides’  speeches  are  more  compressed 
and  thus  more  abstruse  than  actual  speeches  would  have  been.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  they  look  to  one  another  and  play  a  vital  part 
in  his  actual  History.  They  may  in  addition  be  marked  to  some 
extent  by  the  individuality  which,  as  was  suggested  above,  inhered 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  work.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  style  even  of  the  first  speeches  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  the  time  when  they  purport  to  have  been  de¬ 
livered.  On  the  contrary,  even  these  speeches  are  probably  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  style  which  Thucydides  heard  about  him  and  himself 
learned  during  his  early  manhood  and  many  years  later  attempted  to 
recapture  in  his  History. 

1  Cf.  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  Clio  Enthroned,  pp.  308-12. 

*  “Euripides  and  Thucydides,”  pp.  26-28,  66. 


LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


By  Arthur  Stanley  Pease 

The  following  inscriptions,  purchased  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Fairchild 
some  twenty  years  ago  and  now  preserved  in  his  residence  at 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  came,  through  Professors  S.  E. 
Morison  and  E.  K.  Rand,  to  the  attention  of  the  writer,  to  whom 
Mr.  Fairchild  has  kindly  given  information  about  their  history,  as 
weU  as  rubbings,  photographs,  and  courteous  permission  to  publish 
them. 


I 

D  •  M  • 

AVREL  •  LVCIO 
■  QVI  •  VIXIT  •  AN  •  XL  • 
M  •  II  •  AVREL  •  EXSV 
PERANTIVS  •  FIL  •  ET 
AGATHE  •  CONIVX  •  B  •  M  •  FF  • 


D(is)  M(anibus).  Aurel(io)  Lucio  c(enturioni)  qui  vixit  an(nis)  xl, 
m(ensibus)ii,  Aurel(ius)  Exsuperantius  fil(ius)  et  Agathe  coniux  b(ene) 
m(erenti)  f(ecerunt). 

Carved  on  a  slab  of  white  marble  of  1 134  x  1 1  inches,  in  carefully 
formed  litterae  quadratae,  with  well  developed  finials.  There  are  two 
cases  of  tall  t]  the  tail  of  q  expatiates  widely;  the  r  and  a  of  Exsupe¬ 
rantius  overlap;  and  coniux  h.m.  f.  is  crowded  into  something  like 
scriptura  actuaria,  with  the  upper  right-hand  arm  of  x  curving  above 
the  line. 

The  combination  Aurelius  Lucius  occurs  in  C.  I.  L.  VI,  225c,  6; 
2570;  2670;  Aurelius  Exuperantius  in  VI,  377  {Aurelius  Marinus 
Exsuperantius  in  VI,  31095).  The  inscription  was  purchased  in  Rome. 
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2 


D  M 

C  •  PACTVMEIO 
PARIDI  •  VIX  •  ANN  • 

XLV  •  FECERVNT 
PACTVMEIA  PO... 

ET  •  CLAVD . 

D(is)  M(anibus).  C.  Pactumeio  Paridi.  Vix(it)  ann(is)  xlv. 
Fecerunt  Pactumeia  Po(  .  .  .  )  et  Claud (i . ). 

This  inscription,  of  which  the  inscribed  field  now  extant  measures 
lo  inches  in  height  by  ii  inches  in  width,  was  purchased  in  New  York. 
It  is  part  of  a  white  marble  cippus  with  decorative  upper  corners 
flanking  a  gable  in  which  is  the  relief  of  a  man’s  head  with  a  snake 
below.  The  lettering,  though  in  scriptura  quadrata,  is  less  careful  than 
in  no.  I,  and  an  oblique  break  has  destroyed  part  of  lines  5  and  6.  A 
seventh  line  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  restored.  In  line  5,  Pactumeia  P 
is  probably  followed  by  0,  with  space  for  about  three  more  letters 
(perhaps  Polla?) ;  after  Claud  {i )  in  line  6  there  is  room  for  six  or  seven. 
The  gens  Pactumeia  appears  in  many  inscriptions. 


3 

N  •  SACRATORI  •  SP  •  L 

SVC 

CAMILLIA  •  L  •  SATVRNiN 

N(umerio)  Sacratori  Sp(urii)  liberto  Suc(usana)  Camillia  L.  Satur- 
nin  (i). 

An  oblong  fragment  of  white  marble,  x  4^^  inches,  broken  at 
the  right  side.  Before  the  first  letter  there  is  a  larger  mark  with  two 
strokes  \J  twice  the  height  of  the  letters  in  the  line,  and  below  it  a 
bolt-hole,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  an  inscription  from  a  columbarium. 
The  reading  of  line  i  is  uncertain  in  its  last  two  letters,  nor  is  the 
mark  after  the  name  Sacrator  (for  which  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  X  74)  suffi- 
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ciently  clear  to  make  it  sure  that  that  word  is  in  the  dative.  Sue 
is  the  regular  abbreviation  of  the  tribus  Sucusana  (or  Suburana,  for 
which  see  J.  E.  Sandys,  Latin  Epigraphy,"^  1927,  215),  but  it  usually 
precedes  the  cognomen.  Though  not  very  accurately  centered  on  this 
stone,  its  position  suggests  that  lines  i  and  3  did  not  extend  very 
much  more  to  the  right.  The  first  i  of  Saturnini  is  an  i  longa.  The 
inscription  was  dug  up  about  1915  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Fairchild  near  Frascati. 


4 


AVREL  •  INGENVA 
FIL  •  DVL  •  AVR  •  VALE 
SCL  •  INGENVA  •  P  •  D 

Aurel(iae)  Ingenua(e)  fil(iae)  dul(cissimae)  Aur(elia)  Vale(rii) 
.  .  l(iberta)  Ingenua  p(osuit)  d(edicavit)  [or  perhaps  d(e)  (s(uo))]. 

Part  of  a  carved  sarcophagus  bought  from  Barsanti  in  Rome.  On 
one  end  of  a  slab  24  x  12  inches  in  size  and  4  inches  thick  is  a  sunken 
panel  in  which  the  inscription  in  careless  lettering  lies  between  two 
grotesque  heads  in  relief.  The  combination  Aurelia  Ingenua  is  found 
elsewhere;  e.g.,  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  3678;  13890.  The  first  two  letters  of  line  3 
are  very  uncertain. 


5 

ASTRAPTIA 
NAT  X  K  OCT 
VIXIT  ME  VIII  ET 
D  •  X  •  DP  •  .  K  •  IVN 
IN  PACE 

Astraptia  nat(a)  x  K(alendas)  Oct(obris),  vixit  me(nsibus)  viii 
et  d(iebus)  x.  D(e)p(osita)  .  k(alendis)  lun(iis).  In  pace. 

A  fragment  of  a  Christian  sarcophagus,  bought  in  Rome.  The 
inscription,  measuring  about  4^  x  inches,  in  a  very  crude  letter¬ 
ing,  is  supported  at  the  right  by  a  carved  winged  figure;  at  the  left, 
the  corresponding  figure  has  been  broken  off.  Line  4  is  difficult  to 
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decipher  from  the  rubbing,  but  Mr.  Fairchild  feels  fairly  sure  that  it 
ends  with  lun.  After  dp  and  before  iT  is  a  single  uncertain  letter. 
If  Astraptia  was  born  on  22  September  and  lived  8  months  and  10 
days,  the  date  of  her  depositio  would  be  the  Kalends  of  June.  For 
dp  —  deposita,  see  the  numerous  cases  in  E.  Diehl,  Inscr.  Lat.  Christ, 
veteres,  III  (1931),  512. 

6 

A  brick-stamp  of  138  a.d.,  identical  with  C.  I.  L.  XV,  732. 

7 

A  brick-stamp  of  the  age  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  identical  with 
C.  /.  L.  XV,  1150. 


A  NEW  UMBRIAN  INSCRIPTION  OF  ASSISI 
By  Joshua  Whatmough 


As  RECENTLY  as  1937  ^  I  stated,  for  the  first  time,  the  real 

^  reasons  for  the  paucity,  and  also  for  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
inscriptions  written  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  “Umbrian”  dia¬ 
lect,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  western  fringe  of  Umbria  —  Gubbio, 
Assisi,  Foligno,  Todi,  and  Spoleto  being  the  only  sites  which  have 
yielded  undisputed  Umbrian  texts.  I  added  that  in  all  probability 
this  western  fringe,  and  it  only,  would  reveal  further  texts  in  the  same 
dialect,  being  convinced  that  this  conjecture  was  neither  audacious 
nor  imbecile.  Had  I  but  known  it,  the  cat  was  preparing  even  then 
once  more  to  jump  just  that  way.  It  seems  to  have  slumbered  undis¬ 
turbed  from  1444,  when  the  Iguvine  tables  were  discovered,  to  1835, 
the  year  of  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed  statuette  of  Todi  (JD  352), 
and  then  until  about  1869,  when  the  inscription  of  Foligno  {ID  354) 
recording  a  dedication  cubrar  matrer  (gen.  sg.),  and  written  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  of  the  Gracchan  period,  came  to  light.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  has  claimed  as  Umbrian  an  inscription  of  Spoleto,  published  in 
Notizie  degli  Scavi  1900,  p.  131,  though  its  is  the  regular  Iguvine 
A-symbol;  but  the  cat  jumped  at  Foligno  again  in  1926,  see  Riv.  I  G  I 
12,  1928,  p.  225  (Umbro-Latin,  and  in  the  Latin  Alphabet);  and  now 
the  jump  is  back  to  Assisi. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Mason 
Hammond  of  Harvard,  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  the  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  there  was  sent  to 
me  at  the  end  of  1938  a  photograph  and  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  on  the  estate  of  the  Countess 
of  Berkeley  at  Assisi.  A  new  Umbrian  inscription,  both  alphabet  and 
language,  is  about  as  unexpected  as  quintuplets,  and  my  first  instinct 
was  to  take  this  as  Etruscan.  Human  disingenuousness  and  present 
ignorance  of  Etruscan  being  what  they  are,  any  brief  text  discovered 

‘  See  Foundations  of  Roman  Italy,  p.  194. 
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in  Italy,  if  it  does  not  at  once  seem  intelligible,  or  at  least  manifestly 
belong  to  one  of  the  more  copiously  recorded  and  better  understood 
dialects,  so  that  it  can  be  recognized  immediately  for  what  it  is,  is 
always  likely  to  be  claimed  as  Etruscan  (as  if  to  say  Erebean),  and 
either,  therefore,  to  be  dismissed  as  not  worth  further  thought,  or  else 
to  be  regarded  a  fit  object,  like  the  sphinx,  of  human  ingenuity,  which 
can  always  make  a  little  go  a  long  way.  Various  such  mishaps  of  false 
classification  and  wilful  interpretation  have  befallen  at  various  times 
the  Todi  bilingual  (Keltic),  the  Zignago  stone  {PID  338,  also  Keltic), 
the  ‘spada  di  Verona’  (Raetic),  the  Venetic  inscriptions,  the  Negau 
helmet  (Germanic),  and  even  the  Iguvine  tablets  themselves,  all  of 
which  someone  has,  in  his  haste,  at  some  time  called  Etruscan.  The 
light  dawned  not  merely  nor  chiefly  because  a  greater  bulk  of  material 
was  accumulated  as  the  years  went  by,  but  because  some  investigator 
suspended  prejudice  long  enough  to  examine  each  problem  on  its  own 
merits  —  witness  Pauli’s  analysis  of  Venetic,  which  even  Mommsen 
had  left  in  doubt,  or  Kretschmer’s  brilliant  explanation  of  the  Negau 
text. 

Umbrian,  however,  is  recognizable;  and  Assisi,  to  be  sure,  never 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  Etruscans,  although  by  no  means 
outside  their  sphere  of  influence.  Hitherto  there  was  but  one  known 
“Umbrian”  inscription  of  Assisi  {ID  355),  of  late  date  and  written  in 
the  Latin  alphabet  of  the  Sullan  period;  and  one  very  dubious  Etrus¬ 
can  text.  Eor  a  moment  even  the  tell-tale  symbol  (j  in  the  second  line 
of  the  newly  discovered  fragmentary  text  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  more  certain  it  became  that  the 
unexpected  had  happened  —  in  the  place  expected. 

Further  reports  from  Professor  Hammond,  in  response  to  my  in¬ 
quiries,  confirmed  my  identification  of  the  (J-symbol.  They  are  also 
the  basis  of  the  account  of  the  inscribed  stone  that  follows.  To  Profes¬ 
sor  Hammond,  for  his  generous  assistance,  and  to  Lady  Berkeley,  for 
permission  to  publish  the  inscription,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

The  inscribed  stone  is  a  huge  block  of  the  local  travertine  measuring 
1 50  cm.  long,  68  cm.  wide,  and  56  cm.  at  its  greatest  height.  It  was 
discovered,  about  3  m.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  during  exca¬ 
vations  that  were  being  made  preparatory  to  putting  in  the  foundations 
of  a  retaining  wall  of  a  terrace  just  below  and  between  the  two  churches 
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of  San  Lorenzo  (no  longer  in  use  for  religious  purposes)  and  San 
Vitale  at  Assisi.  These  may  easily  be  identified  on  a  plan  of  Assisi, 
such  as  that  in  Baedeker  or  in  the  Guida  d’ltalia  of  the  Touring  Club 
Italiano,  as  the  buildings  to  which  one  comes  first  on  descending  the 
steep  road  from  the  medieval  castle  (Rocca  Maggiore)  in  the  direction 
of  the  Piazza  S.  Rufino.  The  stone  is  stiU  in  situ. 

As  the  photograph  (Fig.  i)  shows,  the  stone  is  broken  at  both  ends. 
There  are  traces,  however,  of  a  worked  surface  at  the  end  shown  in  the 
photograph;  at  the  other  end,  there  is  a  clean  break,  which  breaks  the 
two  lines  of  the  inscription,  so  that  both  lines  are  incomplete  and  must 
have  been  continued,  either  on  an  adjoining  block,  or,  more  probably, 
on  the  rnissing  part  of  this  block.  The  photograph  also  shows  (marked 
with  the  arrow)  an  obvious  door-post  hole,  i8  cm.  in  diameter;  the 
other  large  hole  which  appears  in  the  photograph  is  “probably  not 
original,  as  it  gives  every  trace  of  being  water-worn ”  [M.H.].  Finally, 
the  photograph  shows  a  worked  portion,  adjoining  the  post-hole  and 
measuring,  over  all,  43  cm.  by  67  cm.;  it  projects  from  what  is  in  the 
photograph  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  as  it  now  lies  (upside  down) 
on  the  ground,  first  by  a  deep  step  of  ii  cm.,  and  then  a  very  shallow 
one  of  2.5  cm.,  the  first  step  going  in  25.5  cm.,  and  the  second,  there¬ 
fore,  41.5  cm.  (total  67  cm.).  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  block  is  part 
of  the  lintel  of  a  great  door  or  gate- way;  and  in  fact  the  text  of  the 
inscription  also  makes  this  clear. 

The  inscription,  the  photograph  of  which  (Fig.  2)  is  taken  from  a 
plaster  cast  that  had  had  the  letters  painted  in,  not  always  accurately, 
so  that  it  must  be  corrected  by  Professor  Hammond’s  report  (from 
autopsy),  was  cut  on  a  portion  of  the  surface,  especially  prepared  for 
it,  namely  that  which  adjoins  the  worked  portion  of  the  stone  above 
described  (compare  Fig.  3),  and  hence  67  cm.  long;  this  smoothed 
surface  is  some  20  cm.  wide.  Line  i  of  the  surviving  text  measures 
58  cm.,  line  2,  which  spreads  out  a  little  further  to  the  right,  59.5  cm. 
long;  the  letters  in  line  i  are  5  to  5.5  cm.  high,  and  in  the  lower  line 
4.5  to  5,  5.5,  and  6  cm.  high.  I  read  the  text,  with  Professor  Ham¬ 
mond,  who  has  answered  numerous  queries  of  mine  with  the  stone 
before  him,  as  follows;  and  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  trust¬ 
ing  his  reports  rather  than  the  photograph  of  a  cast  —  where  doubt 
might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  I  shall  quote  from  Professor 
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Hammond’s  replies  to  my  questions.  In  Umbrian  alphabet  (c.  250  B.c. 
would  be  my  estimate  of  date),  written  right  to  left: 

estac  vera  pap«[ 
mestica  vipies  ei[ 

This  may  be  translated  “hanc  portam  Pap(irius?  vel  sim.) . 

Mesticia  Vibii  (f.)  Ei(.  .  There  are  no  interpuncts  between  words, 
but  a  larger  space  was  left  between  them  than  between  the  several 
letters  of  a  single  word,  as  the  photograph  (Fig.  2)  shows.  To  a  student 
of  the  dialects,  the  brief  text  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  shows  that 
the  Umbrian  forms  veruf-e,  uerof-e,  and  the  Oscan  veru  are  acc.  pi. 
neut.  (/  being  secondary),  and  not  acc.  sg.  masc.  (with  the  loss  of 
final  tn):  see  Buck,  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  p.  119,  and  note 
that,  beside  the  later  Umbrian  -0  from  final  long  a,  Umbrian  does  show 
the  older  -a  both  in  the  nom.  sg.  fern,  of  a-stems  (muta,  mutu)  and  in 
the  neut.  pi.,  nom.  and  acc.,  of  o-stems  {iuha,  iuku).  Thus  Umb. 
vera,  veru(f-e),  uero(f-e),  Osc.  veru  will  be  a  plural  of  the  same  kind  as 
Greek  TiiXai  or  Lithuanian  vaftai  ‘gate’  (with  which  it  is  of  course 
cognate),  or  Latin itself  (Delbriick,  Vgl.  Syntax  I,  pp.  161-162). 

Line  i,  letter  10:  in  the  cast  this  looks  like  some  form  of  I,  but  actu¬ 
ally  “it  is  .  .  .  The  break  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  staff 
is  a  water-hole,  and  the  mark  extending  to  the  left  of  the  bottom  of  the 
staff  hardly  seems  a  deliberate  cutting”  [M.H.].  Then,  after  a  comes 
another  clear  (p),  followed  by  what  “might  be  (]  or  or  of 
which  I  incline  to  (]  or  This  would  make  the  last  word  either 
papr  or  papv  or  (less  likely)  pape”  [M.H.].  In  the  transcription, 
we  have  left  the  question  open,  and  written  pap.-,  but  the  likelihood 
that  papr  is  the  correct  reading  is  suggested  by  the  translation,  which 
assumes  a  proper  name  at  this  point. 

Line  2,  fifth  letter:  probably  i,  “since  the  hole  which  has  deleted  the 
bottom  half  seems  accidental,  and  no  sign  of  related  cuttings  shows 
around  it”  [M.H.].  Letter  8:  “perhaps  The  bottom  is  badly  water- 
worn”  [M.H.],  but  the  reading  ^  (p)  is,  according  to  Professor  Ham¬ 
mond,  not  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  praenomen  Vihius  (here 
vipies  gen.  sg.)  is  common  in  Oscan,  and  the  derivative  gentilicium 
Vibius  is  common  both  in  Oscan  (vibiiai  dat.  sg.  fern.)  and  in  Umbrian 
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{ID  372A),  and  indeed  everywhere  in  Italy.  At  the  end  of  this  line,  the 
last  letter,  though  damaged  at  the  break,  “is  probably  a  complete 
i”  [M.H.]. 

The  characteristic  (J  (f,  from  an  older  ki),  ^  (i),  and  \l\f\  (m)  leave 
little  doubt  that  we  have  the  normal  Umbrian  alphabet,  despite  the  use 
of  p  with  the  value  of  the  voiced  plosive  in  vipies  —  but  (f)  alone  is 
convincing.  The  demonstrative  esto-  ‘this’  was  already  attested  in 
Umbrian  (Buck,  p.  143),  and  also  the  enclitic  particle  -k,  here  written  ) 
(older  /j),  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  transcribed  k  rather  than  c. 
The  forms  of  a  and  p  are  normal  for  the  Umbrian  alphabet,  but  not 
peculiar  to  it. 

It  remains  to  mention  some  other  worked  stones  found  with  our 
inscribed  stone,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  since  they  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  the  date  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  perhaps  give 
some  clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  structure  to  which  our  inscription 
referred.  For  information  about  these,  I  am  again  indebted  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hammond.  They  include  several  large  pieces  of  travertine,  some 
smaller  pieces,  one  large  piece  of  worked  white  limestone,  and  three 
or  four  pieces  of  pink  limestone.  One  of  the  large  pieces  of  travertine 
has  a  moulding  along  one  side,  another  a  series  of  dentils,  and  one  of 
the  limestone  blocks  also  has  a  moulding.  The  former  were  found  with 
our  inscribed  stone,  and  may  well  belong  to  the  same  structure  of 
which  it  was  originally  a  part;  the  latter  was  found  in  the  garden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  buildings  connecting  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Vitale. 
The  fragments  of  mouldings  and  dentils  in  travertine  at  least  suggest  a 
date  that  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  date  which  we  have  assumed,  on 
epigraphic  grounds,  for  the  inscription.  What  the  precise  nature  of 
the  structure  was  there  is  hardly  enough  evidence  to  show,  but  at  all 
events,  the  inscription  does  refer  explicitly  to  a  gate-way. 
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Introduction 


LTHOUGH  the  conclusions  of  Hugo  Magnus  concerning  the 


^  ^  interrelation  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Metamorphoses 
as  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  his  large  exegetical  edition  of  the  poem  ^ 
were  shown  to  be  dubious  more  than  twenty  years  ago,^  Ehwald,® 
Lafaye  *  and  Fabri  ®  have  in  their  editions  accepted  Magnus’  theories 
uncritically,  although  each  scholar  constitutes  his  text  on  the  basis  of 
a  somewhat  capricious  eclecticism. 

The  first  thorough  refutation  of  Magnus’  assumptions  was  made  by 
W.  F.  Smith,  whose  dissertation  was  summarized  in  the  Harvard 
Stttdies  some  years  ago.®  Smith’s  work  is  concerned  with  supporting 
the  archetype  theory  rejected  by  Magnus,  and  with  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  broad  divisions  between  the  manuscripts.  Because  he  considered 
only  a  limited  number  of  readings  and,  except  for  a  few  plates  given  in 
Magnus  and  various  palaeographical  publications,  followed  Magnus’ 
apparatus  criticus,  often  ambiguous  and  in  many  cases  quite  incorrect. 
Smith’s  work  requires  a  great  deal  of  supplementing  and  correction. 
Some  of  this  has  been  done  by  Brooks  Otis,  who  like  Smith  and  myself 
was  introduced  to  the  problem  of  the  manuscript-tradition  of  the 
Metamorphoses  in  Professor  E.  K.  Rand’s  Harvard  Seminary  on  the 
subject.  Otis’  work,’^  chiefly  dealing  with  the  so-called  Lactantian 

*  H.  Magnus,  P.  Ovidi  Nasonis  Metamorphoseon  libri  XV,  Berlin,  1914. 

^  E.  K.  Rand,  “The  New  Edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,”  Classical  Philology, 
XI  (1916),  46-60. 

^  R.  Ehwald,  Ovidius,  Metamorphoses,  Leipzig,  1915. 

‘  G.  Lafaye,  Ovide,  les  Metamorphoses  {Collection  des  Universites  de  France), 
Paris,  vol.  I,  1928. 

*  P.  Fabri,  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Metamorphoseon  libri  I-V,  Torino,  1934. 

®  \V.  F.  Smith,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XXXVI  (1925),  183-184. 

’’  B.  Otis,  “The  Argumenta  of  the  so-called  Lactantius,”  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  XLVII  (1936),  131-163. 
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Argumenta  which  appear  in  a  number  of  the  codices  of  the  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  confirmed  Smith’s  stemma  in  the  main,  but  also  emphasized 
its  incompleteness.  Finally  I  considered  the  entire  problem  once  more, 
giving  particular  attention  to  a  group  of  manuscripts  considered  by 
Magnus  to  be  deteriores.  A  summary  of  my  work  may  be  found  in  the 
Harvard  Studies  of  1936,^  together  with  a  reproduction  of  the  stemma 
established  at  the  time.  Since,  however,  that  essay  has  never  been 
printed  in  extenso  and,  furthermore,  since  subsequent  investigation 
has  led  me  to  expand  as  well  as  modify  my  conclusions,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  publish  the  following  summary  of  results  thus  far  ob¬ 
tained  in  untangling  the  nexus  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
This  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  relations  of  the  MSS.  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tradition,  discussion  of  the  much-disputed  point  of  the 
double-recension  being  reserved  for  an  article  now  in  preparation  by 
Brooks  Otis  and  myself,  and  consideration  of  specific  readings,  for  the 
introduction  to  the  critical  edition  of  the  poem  for  which  Otis  and  I 
are  assembling  the  materials. 

SIGLA  2 

a  {Frag.  Bernense  j<5j)  ^  saec.  ix.  Contains:  I  1-199,  304-309, 

773-779;  II  1-22;  III  1-56. 

/3  {Mus.  Brit.  Add.  iip6y)  saec.  X.  Contains:  II  833-875;  III  1-5 10; 

rV  298-803;  V  1-389,  588-678;  VI  1-412. 

/32  a  corrector  of  |3,  saec.  xi-xii. 

€  {Harleianus  2610)  saec.  x.  Contains:  I-III  622. 
e*  a  contemporary  corrector. 

K  {Frag.  Hauniense:  Ny  Kgl.  Sml.  Nr.  jd)  saec.  xii-xiii.^  Contains: 
IX  324-X  707. 

K*  a  corrector  of  k,  saec.  xiii-xiv. 

^  “De  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  aliquot  Codicibus  recensendis,”  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  XL VII  (1936),  215-216. 

2  Descriptive  notes  on  most  of  these  MSS.  will  be  found  in  Magnus,  Praefatio. 
However  for  U  see  D.  A.  Slater,  Towards  a  Text  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid, 
Oxford,  1927,  Prolegomena,  p.  25,  and  for  o  and  p  see  Introduction  to  Lafaye. 

’  For  a  and  ir  see  E.  Chatelain,  Cinquantenaire  de  I’Ecole  des  hautes  Etudes, 
Paris,  1921,  289-295. 

■*  E.  H.  Alton  {Classical  Review,  XLIII  (1929),  85)  and  Slater  have  shown  k  to 
be  a  fragment  of  S,  the  lost  codex  Spirensis  cited  by  Heinsius. 
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X  {Frag.  Lips.  Rep.  I  Nr.  74)  saec.  ix.  Contains:  III  131-252. 

an  almost  contemporary  corrector. 

/i  {Frag.  Mon.  23612)  saec.  xiii.  Contains:  X  283-XIV  746. 

TT  {Frag.  Par.  12246)  saec.  ix.  Contains:  I  81-193;  II  67-160. 
p  {Frag.  RJten.)  ^  saec.  xii-xiii.  Contains:  II  310-439,  637-666, 
670-699,  712-732,  745-765,  833-111  85;  III  162-182,  193-210, 
213-272,  462-598;  IV  629-655,  664-687,  698-731,  735-765, 
777-800;  V  11-163,  176-196,  209-231,  234-260,  263-319,  327- 
352,  361-388,  391-489,  505-524,  540-559,  563-595,  599-VI  13; 
VI 26-46, 59-142, 145-175, 179-271,  282-303,  314-335, 596- 
617,  627-vii  108;  VII  119-141,  152-173,  305-326,  336-481, 
856-VIII 19;  VIII  22-112,  119-142, 150-173,  307-330,  337-422, 

425-453,  456-484- 

r  {Frag.  Tegernseense  Mon.  2gooy)  saec.  xii.  Contains:  I  135-189, 
295-350;  IV  160-189,  482-543;  VI  574-637,  638-700;  VIII 179- 
234,  632-687;  IX  754-797;  X  1-384;  XI  670-795;  XII  68-131, 
325-386;  XIII  1-126,  191-318,  383-832,  897-968;  XIV  1-54, 
183-246,  375-488,  567-630,  696-761;  XV  231-363,  430-491, 
621-748. 

t’'  an  almost  contemporary  corrector. 

i,  {Frag.  Vat. -Urbinas  342)  saec.  x.  (Magnus,  saec.  xi.)  Contains; 
V  483- VI  45  and  VII  731-VIII 104.  Magnus  is  wrong  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  u  is  composed  of  fragments  of  two  separate  MSS. 
u*  a  saec.  xii  corrector. 

F  {Cod.  Mar.  Flor.  223)  saec.  xi  ex. 
f  a  saec.  xii-xiii  hand, 
f*  a  saec.  xiv  hand. 

M  {Cod.  Mar.  Flor.  22J)  saec.  xii.  (Magnus,  saec.  xi.)  Contains: 
I  i-XIV  830. 

M*  a  contemporary  corrector, 
m  a  saec.  xiii-xiv  hand. 

N  {Cod.  Neap.  IV  F  3)  saec.  xii.  (Magnus,  saec.  xi.)  Contains; 
I  i-XIV  838. 

N“  a  contemporary  corrector;  n  a  saec.  xiii-xiv  hand. 

U  {Cod.  Vat.-Urbinas  341)  saec.  xii. 
d  {Cod.  Diez.  B  10)  saec.  xii. 

1  Philologus,  LXXIX  (1924),  159-187. 
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e  {Cod.  Amplon.  prior  Erfurt.  I)  saec.  xii-xiii. 
g  {Cod.  Grace.  1413)  saec.  xiii. 
h  {Cod.  Haun.  2008)  saec.  xiii  ex. 

1  {Cod.  Laur.  XXXVI  12)  saec.  xii  in.  Contains:  I-XII  298. 
lu  {Cod.  Lucensis  1417)  saec.  xi-xii. 
o  {Cod.  Par.  8000)  saec.  xii. 
p  {Cod.  Par.  8001)  saec.  xii. 

X  {Cod.  Kings  26  Mus.  Brit.)  saec.  xi-xii. 

Plan.  {Versio  Graeca  Planudea)  (ed.  Boissonade,  1822). 

Magnus  divides  such  of  these  MSS.  as  he  takes  into  consideration 
into  two  classes:  O  (M  N  tt  ^  k  n),  i-e.  MSS.  containing  the  Lactantian 
Argumenta  with  the  addition  of  {!>  lacking  the  Argumenta  but  closely 
related  to  M,  and  X,  MSS.  without  the  Argumenta.  The  O  codices  are 
descended  from  a  MS.  corrected  by  a  scholar  in  the  Late  Empire,  who 
also  added  the  Lactantian  Argumenta.  O  was  mutilated  at  the  end 
(XIV  831  to  end  of  poem  at  XV  879  lacking).  The  X  group,  which 
did  not  undergo  this  recension,  derives  from  the  vulgate  of  the  Early 
Empire.  In  a  subsequent  article  ^  Magnus  states  that  each  member  of 
the  X  family  goes  back  to  ancient  times  by  an  independent  tradition. 
In  a  posthumous  article,^  however,  Magnus  affirms  that  those  read¬ 
ings  and  passages  in  the  X  family  which  he  rejects  do  not  go  back  to 
the  Early  Empire  but  are  late  Medieval  interpolations  (xi-xii  century 
and  later).  He  nevertheless  in  many  cases  prefers  X  readings  to  those 
of  O.  a  Magnus  considers  separate  from  the  other  codices,  and  of 
great  value. 

Leaving  aside  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  Magnus’  views  on  the 
tradition,  it  should  be  said  that  he  furnishes  no  cogent  arguments  for 
their  adoption.  Moreover  in  his  summary  treatment  of  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  MSS.,  the  question  of  the  archetype,  and  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  double-recension,  he  rejects  the  modern  principles  of  textual 
criticism  which  he  had  followed  with  good  results  in  the  past.® 

1  H.  Magnus,  “Neue  Bruchstiicke  einer  Ovidhandschrift,”  Philologus,  LXXIX 
(1924),  185. 

^  H.  Magnus,  “Ovids  Metamorphosen  in  doppelter  Fassung?,”  Hermes,  LX 
(1925),  113-143- 

’  H.  Magnus,  “  Studien  zur  Uberlieferung  und  Kritik  der  Metamorphosen  Ovids, 
I  Das  Fragmentum  Bernense,”  Netie  J ahrhiicher  fur  Philologie,  LXI  (1891),  689- 
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Furthermore,  as  Slater  pointed  out,^  Magnus  did  not  notice  that  the 
Argumenta  were  present  in  e.  Finally,  the  citations  given  in  Magnus’ 
apparatus,  although  better  for  some  MSS.  than  for  others,  are 
frequently  wrong.* * 


I 

The  Archetype  and  the  Tradition 

W.  F.  Smith  put  the  problem  on  a  firm  foundation  when  he  re¬ 
established  the  theory  of  the  archetype.  The  most  significant  passages 
he  uses  for  this  are  Book  I  91-93  (which  a  tt  e  N  h  e  omit  and  1  has  in 
margin)  and  Book  I  304-306: 


a 

b 

1 304 

nat  lupus  inter  oves 

fulvos  vehit  unda  leones 

c 

d 

1 305 

unda  vehit  tigres 

nec  vires  fulniinis  apro 

e 

f 

1 306 

crura  nec  ablato 

prosunt  velocia  cervo 

The  passage  appears  thus  in  fhelgdxop  and  U  and  Plan,  and  is 
thus  printed  by  the  editors.  However  a  reads  ad,  cb,  ef,  whereas 
M,  N  and  e  read  ad,  ef  (omitting  c  and  b).  r  ’  omits  c  and  b  and  reads 
ad,  ef,  but  r*  writes  b  over  d,  and  adds  cd  in  the  margin.  Smith  ^ 

706.  In  particular  compare  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  relation  of  a  to  other 
MSS.  on  the  basis  of  I  304-306  (p.  704)  with  the  dogmatic  proclamation  of  the 
complete  independence  of  a  expressed  in  the  preface  (x-xii)  of  Magnus’  edition  of 
the  poem. 

*  Slater,  op.  cit.,  Prolegomena,  p.  36. 

*  In  preparation  for  this  paper  new  collations  have  been  made  of  a  j3  e  X  tt  t  u. 
For  a  H.  Hagen’s  photographic  edition  of  the  Bernensis  j6j  was  used,  for  the  other 
fragments  photostatic  facsimiles  most  kindly  loaned  to  me  by  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 
MSS.  N  and  U  have  also  been  freshly  collated  for  Books  I-V.  In  the  case  of  MSS. 
and  parts  of  the  poem  not  here  mentioned,  the  collations  of  Magnus  and  Slater 
have  been  followed,  except  when  otherwise  specified,  in  which  case  facsimiles  of 
the  MSS.  have  been  consulted.  About  1000  lines  of  M,  1000  of  1,  and  2000  of  F 
have  been  accessible  in  photostats.  Moreover  all  citations  of  d  and  x  are  taken  from 
photostatic  copies  of  these  MSS.  Finally  all  readings  of  o  and  p  given  are  based 
on  collations  made  by  myself  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  rg3S  and  1937. 

*  See  Magnus’  apparatus  for  references  to  previous  articles  considering  the 
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argues  that  b  and  c  were  written  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margin 
of  the  archetype.  Smith’s  Y,  represented  by  a,  wrongly  joined  the 
two  half-lines  b  and  c  and  made  a  verse  out  of  them  whereas  Z,  follow¬ 
ing  the  archetype,  wrote  them  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines. 
Now  Smith’s  Z'  (parent  of  M  and  N)  dropped  this  interlinear  or  mar¬ 
ginal  line,  his  Z'*  (parent  of  e  and  t)  copied  Z  exactly,  whereupon  e  and 
T  dropped  the  line,  the  corrector  of  r  wrote  it  in,  whereas  Z^  (parent  of 
F  h  e  1,  etc.)  replaced  it  in  the  text.  According  to  Smith,  Z’,  Z?  and  Z^ 
are  direct  copies  of  Z.  Smith  did  not  know  about  U,  but  the  fact  that 
U  reads  the  entire  passage  here,  although  it  is  connected  with  M  and 
N,  is  explained  by  its  being  mixed  with  Z'*,  as  we  shall  see  later.  This 
not  only  shows  that  Magnus’  O  and  X  derive  from  the  same  book, 
but  that  a  does  as  well.’ 

Smith’s  theory  of  the  history  of  the  tradition,  although  this  matter 
is  of  secondary  importance  in  actually  constituting  the  text  of  the 
poem,  should  nevertheless  be  discussed.  Smith  assumes  an  Insular 
archetype,  of  which  two  apographa  Y  and  Z  were  made.  Y,  says 
Smith,  “seems  to  have  been  written  in  Ireland,  Z  in  Italy.”  ^  He  then 
speaks  of  Z’  (written  in  France,  a  copy  of  Z,  parent  of  tt),  Z”  (written 
in  Germany,  parent  of  t,  and  r),  Z^  (an  Italian  copy  of  Z’)  and  Z^ 
(another  French  copy).  As  Professor  C.  H.  Beeson  has  clearly  pointed 
out,  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  article  on  the  Insular  elements  in  the 
codices  of  the  Metamorphoses  which  he  has  most  kindly  permitted  me 
to  cite.  Smith  in  the  matter  of  Z  has  reversed  the  normal  procedure. 
The  story  as  Professor  Beeson  teUs  it  is  this : 

“The  archetype  originated  in  the  Islands  or  in  some  Insular  center 
in  France.  The  Metamorphoses  were  probably  known  to  Aldhelm  and 
certainly  to  Bede,  who  quoted  them  several  times.  Our  oldest  MSS. 
(a  X  x)  are  of  French  origin,  all  of  ninth  century  (u  which  is  tenth  and 


archetype  question  on  the  basis  of  this  passage.  Smith’s  treatment  of  this  passage 
is,  however,  definitive. 

‘  This  passage  shows  the  common  source  of  a,  M  N  (Z^  descendants),  and  e  t 
(Z^  representatives).  It  does  not  prove  that  Z‘'(Fldxhegop  Plan,  etc.)  stems 
from  this  archetype,  although  Smith  implies  that  it  does.  However  our  proof  of  the 
derivation  of  Z^  from  2?  (part  III)  connects  Z‘  with  the  archetype,  as  does  I  91-93 
(see  p.  99  above). 

Smith,  E.  S.  C.  P.  XXXVI  183. 
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possibly  written  at  Fleury  could  be  added  to  this  trio.  R.  T.  B.),  and 
the  existence  of  other  MSS.  in  France  is  attested  by  quotations  and 
imitations  found  in  writers  of  that  period:  i.e.  Angilbert  of  St.  Riquier, 
Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Florus  of  Lyons,  Milo  of  St.  Amand,  Modoin  of 
Autun,  Mico  of  St.  Riquier,  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  and  Heiricus  of 
Auxerre.  There  is  no  sign  of  such  activity  in  Italy  at  this  time.  From 
France  the  text  went  to  Germany,  and  ultimately  to  Italy,  possibly 
via  Germany.”  (Cf.  the  descent  of  the  Italian  MS.  from  the  Franco- 
German  Z*,  discussed  in  part  III.  R.  T.  B.) 


x‘ 

< - 1 - 1 

Y  Z 


For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  as  a  basis  for  discussion  I  here  reproduce 
the  stemma  published  with  the  summary  of  my  dissertation  in  1936. 
A  treatment  of  the  various  parts  of  this  stemma  follows  in  parts  III, 
IV,  and  V,  where  evidence  will  be  found  for  its  main  subdivisions  and 
justification  for  the  several  changes  the  work  of  the  past  two  years 
has  made  necessary.  (Cf.  stemma  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 
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II 

Y  Y‘  AND  Z 

Smith  separates  the  MSS.  into  Z*  (tt),  T?  (e  and  r),  7}  (M  N  j3  u), 
Z^  (F  h  e  1  g  Plan.),  T?  and  Z^  he  derives  directly  from  Z,  a  copy  of  X’, 
the  archetype,  7}  from  Zh  a  and  X  he  derives  from  Y,  also  stemming 
from  X^,  but  independent  of  Z.  He  holds  that  Y  has  some  influence  on 
Plan,  and  Z^  on  T?.  While  a  is  sufficiently  different  from  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Z  to  justify  our  supposing  a  MS.  Y  between  it  and  the  arche¬ 
type,^  and  while  X,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  derived  from  X^  but 
independent  of  Z,  we  cannot  prove  that  X  stems  from  the  same  MS.  as 
a  (i.e.  Y).  a  and  X  preserve  different  parts  of  the  poem. 

Now  X,  like  the  other  MSS.,  derives  from  Xh 

III  212  Pterelas]  “  Plan.,  plerelas  Xe/SNUlfdx 
III  215  Poemenis]  (8  M  U,  pemenis  X  N  e,  f^menis  e 
III  224  Argiodus]  Plan.,  agriodos  X  |3  M,  agrihodos  e,  acriodos  N, 
agriados  U 

III  232  Melanchaetes]  Plan.,  melanchates  X  j8  M  N  U 

The  following  errors,  however,  are  peculiar  to  X: 

III  184-186  X  omits 

III  207  Ichnobates]  ichobates  X 

III  210  Dorceus  et  Oribasos  Arcades]  dorceos  et  orivasos 
archades  X 
III  213  ferox] fero  X 
III  216  Sicyonius]  sicyonus  X 
III  217  Canache  Sticteque]  canaces  tictaeque  X 
III  219  Lacon  —  fords  Aello]  lagon  —  fortis  aflio  X 
III  220  Cyprio  —  fratre  Lycisce]  gryphyon  —  fratre  licicus  X 
III  233  Oresitrophos]  oresitraphos  X 
III  236  cetera  turba  coit]  ceteratur  bacoit  X 

These  errors  make  it  impossible  to  consider  X  an  apographon  of  Z, 

*  For  a  discussion  of  good  readings  peculiar  to  a  see  Magnus,  Fragmentum 
Bernense,  692-697. 

^  Throughout  this  paper  the  readings  presented  as  correct,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  are  those  adopted  by  Magnus. 
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for  if  X  followed  Z  closely  why  is  it  that  these  errors  appear  neither 
in  Z*  nor  Z^? 

The  following  are  the  only  cases  of  possible  agreement  in  error  be¬ 
tween  X  and  7? : 

III  162  incinctus]  e  F  h  e  1  d  x  U,  succinctos  X,  succinctus  /3  M  F 
Magnus,  distinctus  N 

Here  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  succinctus  is  not  the  correct  reading. 
Assuming  succinctus  to  be  an  error,  however,  its  existence  in  /3  and  M 
only  shows  it  was  in  7^} 

III  247  videre]  e  F  d  e  1  h  x  U,  videri  X  /3  N 

Here  again  it  is  not  certain  that  Z’  read  videri]  the  evidence  of  ^  (Z^) 
and  N  (Z*)  shows  that  the  error  goes  back  to  Z®,  and  in  the  absence 
of  direct  testimony  as  to  Z®  in  this  passage  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  Z®  reproduces  the  Z^  reading.  However  this  case  and 
the  preceding  one  are  by  no  means  adequate  grounds  for  connecting 
X  with  Zb 

In  the  following  readings  X  agrees  with  errors  of  Z^  (represented  in 
this  part  of  the  Metamorphoses  by  e  alone) : 

HI  138  secundas]  X^  codices,  secundus  X  e 

HI  172  Psecas]  )8  U,  specas  X  e  N 

III  178  viso  nudae]  M  N  U,  nudae  viso  Xeefhldx 

III  195  cacuminat  aures]  MNUfehdx,  cacumina  taures  X, 

.  e 

cacumina  taures  €,  cacumina  t//// 

However  in  the  instances  cited  below  X  preserves  a  reading  better  than 
that  of  7^  (or  at  least  of  e) : 

HI  150  croceis  invecta  rods  Aurora]  croceris  aurora  roris  in- 
vecta  X,  croceis  infesta  rods  Aurora  e 
HI  17 1  Nepheleque  Hyaleque]  nephele  hialeque  X,  nimphe  fi- 
aleque  € 

HI  202  fuit]  X  codices,  fugit  e 
HI  207  Ichnobates]  ichobates  X,  isnovates  e 
III  21 1  Nebrophonosque]  X,  nebrophonusque  e 
HI  215  Poemenis]  pemenis  X,  femenis  e 


*  See  stemma  p.  loi. 
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III  216  Sicyonius]  sicyonus  X,  sitionius  e 
III  230  Actaeon]  X,  acthaeon  € 

III  234  exierant]  X,  exierat  e 
III  23s  anticipata]  X,  praecipitata  € 

III  242  hortatibus]  X,  latratibus  e 
III  246  oblata]  X,  oblatae  € 

The  above  readings  show  the  impossibility  of  deriving  X  from  T?. 

Now  in  the  following  instances  the  reading  of  X  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  MS.  descended  from  Z  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging 
to  the  group  (Flxdheop  Plan.),  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,* 
derives  from  T?  but  has  been  conflated  with  a  source  independent  of 
the  Z  tradition. 

Ill  149  fortunaeque]  Plan.,  fortuneque  X,  fortunamque  codices 
Magnus 

III  176  trahebant]  X,  ferebant  codices  Magnus 
III  205  timor  hoc  pudor]  X  e  f  x  Plan.,  pudor  hoc  timor  e  j3  M  N 
U  h  1 

III  206  primique]  X,  primumque  ^  M,  primusque  N  U  f  h  e  1  x 
III  210  Pamphagos  —  Oribasos]  pamphagos  —  orivasos  X,  pam- 
phagus  —  oribasus  e  N  x,  pamphabus  —  oribasus  U,  pampha- 
cus  —  oribasus  M,  pamphacus  —  oribasus  (i  in  ras.)  /3 
III  220  Thoos]  X  Plan.,  thois  h,  thous  codices 
III  221  et  medio  nigram]  X,  et  medio  et  1,  et  nigram  medio 
codices  Magnus 

III  233  Therodamas]  X,  therimadas  1,  theridamas  codices 

III  233  Oresitrophos]  Plan.,  oresitraphos  X,  ore  sitrophus  M  h, 
0 

oresitrophos  /3,  orestrophos  e,  oresitrophus  U 
III  249  in  viscera]  X,  in  corpora  x,  in  corpore  codices 

We  have  now  seen  that  although  X  descends  from  the  archetype  X*, 
it  cannot  be  connected  with  Z,  Z*  or  2?.  In  an  impressive  number  of 
instances  it  preserves  readings  with  the  true  Ovidian  ring  to  be  found 
in  none  of  the  MSS.  stemming  from  Z  alone.  Like  a,  it  stands  apart 
from  Z.  There  are  no  grounds  for  deriving  it  from  Y,  the  MS.  inter¬ 
mediary  between  X*  and  a.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  is  a  direct  copy  of 


*  Seepp.  105  and  1 13  below. 
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We  shall  therefore  assume  a  MS.  Y’  intermediary  between  X' 
and  X.  The  following  diagram  expresses  these  relationships: 


X' 

^ - ' 

Y  Y  Z 

I  t 

a  x 


III 

Z*  AND  Z* 


Z^  was  written  in  Germany  or  written  in  France  and  brought  to 
Germany.  It  contained  the  Lactantian  Argumenta,  presumably  in 
the  margin,  and  was  the  parent  of  e  and  r.  That  €  and  r  are  from  the 
same  immediate  ancestor  will  be  apparent  from  the  list  of  bad  readings 
common  to  the  two  MSS.  given  below.  In  this  section  we  shall  show 
that  Z^,  the  parent  of  the  comparatively  early  Fix  and  the  later 
d  e  g  h  o  p  and  many  other  MSS.  of  Magnus’  X  class,  descended  di¬ 
rectly  from  Z*  (although  Z^  also  contained  readings  that  Z*  certainly 
did  not  have). 


I  135  auras]  M  N  U,  aurae  erfehldxopU^m 
I  298  terunt]  M  N  U  d  e  P,  tegunt  erfhlopmlu,  terunt  x 
I  313  Phocis]  M  N  U  X*,  ph(f)ocas  e  e  h  1  o  p  x^,  pho/cas  r 
I  317  superantque  cacumina]  M  N  (Magnus  cites  N  incorrectly 
here),  superatque  cacumine  erehlUludx  nocebit 
I  397  nocebit]  M  f  h  P,  nocebat  e  e  1  o  p  d  x  U,  nocebat  N 
(Magnus  cites  N  incorrectly  here.) 

I  401  duritiem]  N  U  f  1  d,  durutiem  M,  duritiam  e  e  0  p  x, 
duriciam  h 

I  437  rettulit]  M  N  U  f  1  e,  reddidit  e  h  o  d,  reddit  in  x 

T  ^  XT  X,  ,  .  comerentur 

I  498  comanturj  M  N  U  F  d,  comerentur  e  1  p  o,  comantur  x 

I  530  auctaque  forma  fuga  est]  M  N  U,  acta  via  forma  est  e 

(Magnus  cites  e  incorrectly  here),  aucta  via  forma  est  1  x  g  n. 
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aucta  fuga  forma  est  F  e  P,  aucta  deo  forma  est  o  p,  apta 
fuga  est  forma  d 

I  710  conloquium]  M  P,  consilium  e  N  U  F  1  g  d  x,  conscilium  h, 
solatium  o  p,  solamen  lu 

II  5  Mulciber]  M  N  U  F  e  d,  mulcifer  e  1  h  lu 

II  34  infitianda]  M  N  U,  inficienda  F  1  e  g  0  p  d,  inficienda  e  f 
II  55  conveniant]  M  N  U  F,  conveniunt  e,  conveniant  d  h  1 
II  392  In  this  line  there  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  Magnus’ 
apparahis,  to  be  a  significant  agreement  in  error  between  e 
and  (ignipedum),  but  Magnus  has  misread  e,  which  really  has 
the  right  reading  igniferum. 

II  393  rexerit]  M  N  h  e,  rexerat  e  F  1  d  g  U 
II  624  lactentis]  M  N  U  h  1,  lactantis  e  F  e  p  o  d 
II  730  terrena]  M,  diversa  eNUFhelpod 

II  863  vix  iam  vix]  M  N  U,  vix  ha  vix  e  h,  vix  a  vix  1,  vix  ah  vix  e, 
vix  (et  in  ras  mP)  vix  F 

III  14  descenderat]  M  N  U  F  h  e  d,  discesserat  e  g  p 
III  202  fuit]  MNU^elgop,  fugit  e  h 

III  206  primique]  X,  primusque  efheldxUlup  (the  reading  of 
e  is  omitted  by  Magnus),  primumque  /8  M  N 
III  207  dedere]  jS  M  F  h,  dederunt  eeglxpNUh^p 

III  358  prius]  M,  prior  rfhelNUdxlu 

IV  521  passisque]  ^  M  N,  sparsisque  rfhelopUdn 
VI  691  verto]  M  N  U  F,  vertam  rFhelgopd 

ibimus  iliac 

VIII  186  ibimus  iliac]  M  N  U,  et  licet  armis  r,  et  licet  armis  F  1  h 
g  d  o,  ibimus  iUo  e  n  p 

VIII  213  ales]  MNUFhegopd,  aves  t  1 
X  309  Panchaia]  M  U  F  e  g  k,  panchaica  r  1  h  N 

XIII  209  pugnavimus]  MNUhelgopd,  pugnabimus  t  F 

XIV  47  Zancleia]  M  N  U  h  e  1  o  p,  Zandeia  r  F  g 
XIV  48  ferventes]  MNUheopd,  ferventibus  r  F 

XIV  400  recludi]  M  p  h  g,  reclaudi  t,  recl/udi  F,  resolvi  e^n  p  U 

Although  many  more  examples  could  be  cited,  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  that  sometimes  all  and  sometimes  a  certain  number  of  the  Z* 
MSS.  reproduce  errors  peculiar  to  Z^. 
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IV 

AND  ITS  Descendants 

Our  evidence  for  is  furnished  by  tt  and  in  all  likelihood  by  u. 
Now  TT  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  MS.  probably  written  at  Corbie  in 
the  ninth  century.  (Magnus  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century.)  It  con¬ 
tains  Tironian  notes.  There  is  no  reason  to  connect  it  with  Z^;  it  is 
free  from  some  of  the  errors  of  the  parent  of  M  and  /3  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  closely  related,  e  and  M  omit  II  147;  tt  has  v.  147  before 
V.  146  (but  corrects  the  wrong  order  by  marginal  signs).  Here  v.  147 
was  first  omitted  by  Z  due  to  easy  haplography  (v.  146  begins  dum 
poles,  V.  147  with  dumque  male),  and  was  then  added  in  the  margin  or 
between  the  lines.  Z'  also  had  it  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
Z^  and  the  parent  of  /3  and  M  (d  itself  does  not  contain  this  passage) 
omit  it,  whereas  Z^  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  possible  that  Z^ 
had  the  line  in  the  margin  and  that  only  e  omitted  it;  its  presence  in 
Z^,  however,  can  best  be  explained  as  a  borrowing  from  a  source 
independent  of  Z^ 

in 

II  165  onere  adsueto];  onere  (in  in  ras  mS)  sueto  tt;  onera  ad- 
sueta  e;  onere  insueto  N;  onere  assueto  M  U 

Here  the  variant  in/ad  apparently  existed  in  Z.  Perhaps  tt  copied  ad 
(the  original  reading  in  tt  is  entirely  conjectural,  tt  being  extremely 
illegible  here)  and  then  changed  it  to  in.  In  any  event  this  reading 
puts  X  close  to  Z  on  the  odd  Z  side  (the  Z^  reading  onera  separates  x 
from  Z*  here),  x  nowhere  shows  evidence  of  conflation.  Its  value  in 
the  constitution  of  the  text  is  that  taken  in  conjunction  with  Z^  it 
enables  us  to  reconstruct  the  readings  of  Z  with  considerable  accu¬ 
racy.  Otis,^  on  the  basis  of  the  readings  of  the  Lactantian  Argumenta 
alone,  assigns  x  to  Z’,  thereby  providing  corroboratory  evidence  of  the 
most  cogent  sort. 

The  Urbinas  fragment  -  d  I  am  inclined  at  present  to  assign  to  this 

I  Otis,  E.  S.  C.  P.  XL VII  159. 

^  This  fragment  consists  of  two  folia,  forming_^.  77  and  78  of  a  codex  of  Juvenal. 
Each  leaf  is  written  in  three  columns.  Three  contemporary  hands  can  be  distin¬ 
guished;  A/.  77r-77v;  B  /.  78r-78v,  col.  2,  v.  29;  C  f.  78V,  col.  2,  v.  30  to  end. 
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class  rather  than  to  a  intermediate  between  the  ancestors  of  /3  M 
and  N  U  which  I  posited  in  1936. 

Readings  that  cause  us  to  relate  u  closely  to  are  the  following: 

V  509  ad  .  .  .  auditas  .  .  .  voces]  U  Z^,  ut  .  .  .  auditas  .  .  . 

auditas 

voces  u,  ut  .  .  .  audita  .  .  .  voce  M,  ut  .  .  .  audivit  .  .  . 
voces  N 

Here  the  error  ut  for  ad  arises  in  Zb  u  copies  Z^  literally,  Z^  and  Z® 
emend  in  different  ways,  each,  however,  preserving  the  ut.  The  Z* 
reading,  as  the  unanimity  of  the  Z^  MSS.  convinces  us,  was  ad,  which  is 
right.  U  took  its  reading  from  Z^. 

V  526  amor  est  neque  erit]  M  Z^,  amare  neque  enim  v,  amor  est 
neque  enim  N  U 

Here  the  simple  error  of  amare  for  amor  est  can  best  be  explained  as  a 

slip  of  u  itself.  There  was  evidently  some  obscurity  about  the  way 

erit  was  written  in  Z^,  for  u  and  Z®  independently  misread  it,  while  Z® 

alone  gets  it  right.  ^  ^ 

°  testemque  profanum 

V  543  testemque  profanam]  N,  pestemque  profanam  v,  (t®  ex 

p)estemque  profanam  M,  testemque  profanum  F  h  e  1  p  d  x 

Here  the  variant  pestemque  profanam  testemque  profanum  apparently 
existed  in  Z.  7}  kept  both,  Z®  chose  pestemque  profanam,  Z®  testemque 


These  hands  merely  show  that  different  scribes  were  at  work  copying  the  same  MS. 
A  twelfth  century  hand,  conflated  with  Z'*,  has  made  a  number  of  alterations  on/. 
77  but  not  on/.  78.  A  remarkable  feature  of  u  is  an  abbreviation  for  e.  For  example, 
/.  77r,  col.  3,  V.  22  (V  596)  astus  for  aestus]  f.  77,  col.  r,  v.  r7  (V  624)  m  for  me. 
Here  a  second  hand  has  added  the  letter  e.  The  e  is  plainly  not  by  the  same  hand 
that  wrote  the  w;  the  ink  is  different  as  well.  It  is  not,  however,  the  work  of  the 
twelfth  century  corrector.  F.  78T  and  the  part  of  78V  written  by  hand  B  have  a  large 
nmnber  of  instances  of  m  for  me  (VII  736  ma  for  mea;  also  739  dare  m  for  dare  me-, 
745  mi  for  mei  etc.).  In  VII  736  we  have  tenris  for  teneris.  For  n  ne  and  d  de  cf. 
Lindsay,  Notae  Latinae,  pp.  327-330.  Professor  Rand  considers  that  m  for  me  is 
an  early  abbreviation.  Since  m  for  men  is  common  in  CaroUngian  and  later  script, 
the  continued  use  of  m  for  me  would  cause  confusion,  m  for  me  was  abandoned  when 
m  for  men  became  prevalent.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover  {Notae  Latinae,  p.  331), 
that  m  for  men  is  an  ancient  nota  which  did  not  take  hold  either  in  Spain  or  in  the 
Islands.  Further  information  about  this  abbreviation  is  highly  desirable. 
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and  profanam,  Z*  (copying  Z  of  course)  testemque  profanutn.  Here 
again  u  is  close  to  Z;  it  throws  light  on  the  conduct  of  Z®  and  Z®  as  well. 

no^ 

V  561  canor]  codices  Magnus,  calor  (not  u*  as  Magnus  says)  v, 
ca(no  in  ras  m^)r  F 

Since  the  no  is  written  in  by  we  can  assume  that  Z’  had  both  readings. 
The  evidence  of  F  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  variant  existed  in  Z^ 
This  being  the  case,  it  probably  goes  back  to  Z. 

V  598  fontis]  codices  Magnus,  fortis  M,  fortis  (vel  ripae  sscr  u*)  v 

Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  Insular  confusion  of  n  and  r.  Z 
apparently  first  misread  the  Insular  archetj^e,  then  rectified  the  error. 
Z*  reproduces  both  error  and  correction;  u  copies  7}  exactly. 

V  662  doctos  .  .  .  cantus]  Flhegopd,  doctis  .  .  .  cantum 
u  M  d  N,  doctus  .  .  .  cantos  m  n  (Magnus  incorrectly  says 

This  probably  is  an  error  in  the  archetype.  The  good  7}  reading  was 
obtained  from  the  non-Z  source  we  have  already  mentioned  and  the 
existence  of  which  we  shall  show  below.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence  as  to  the  Z^  reading,  however,  we  cannot  exclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  doctis-cantum  is  an  error  of  Z’,  not  shared  by  Z“. 

V  669  rident  Emathides  spernuntque  minantia  verba]  Magnus 

rident  enipides  spernuntque  minacia  verba  u 
ridentemque  athides  spernuntque  minacia  verba  M 
rident  (empe  in  ras  n)des  spernuntque  minantia  verba  N 
empides 

rident  athides  spernuntque  minantia  verba  F  e 

Here  v  incorporates  a  Z’  gloss  on  emathides  into  its  text.*  It  however 
preserves  the  correct  word  division,  i.e.  does  not  agglutinate  the  em 
of  emathides  with  the  rident,  as  Z^  (but  not  Z*)  did. 

V  670  conantes  loqui  et  magno]  Magnus 

conantisque  oculis  magno  M  /3  (Magnus  cites  M  and  /3 
incorrectly) 

‘  This  gloss  can  be  traced  back  to  Z,  for  it  appears  up  in  Z^,  which  no  doubt 
derived  it  from  Z  via  Z*. 


no 
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conataeque  loqui  et  magno  F 
conataeque  loqui  magno  et  1  g 
conataeque  loqui  magno  h  e 

This  reading  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  on  the  twelfth  century 
“corrector”  of  part  of  u. 

n 

VI  34  relinquit]  codices,  reliquid  v  (corr.  u’  to  reliquit),  reliquid  U 
(Magnus  does  not  cite  this  reading  of  v) 

Here  a  7}  error  is  preserved  in  v  (and  U). 

VII  780  tollor  eo]  M  e,  tollor  eum  v  (Magnus  incorrectly  cites  v 
as  reading  cum),  toUor  in  hunc  N  U  F  1  h  g  d  Magnus 

In  hunc  would  seem  to  be  a  gloss  written  over  the  true  reading  in  Z, 
perhaps  in  the  archetype  as  weU.  Z^  contained  both  the  gloss  and  the 
right  reading,  v,  confused  by  the  supralinear  in  hunc,  miscopies 
eo  as  eum. 

VII  824  extemplo  flcti]  codices,  exemplo  facti  M  N  u 
This  reading  once  more  connects  v  by  agreement  in  error  with  the  odd 
Z  side  of  the  stemma. 

VII  83  s  depulerant  aurorae  lumina  noctem]  d  e  h  o  p 

detiflerant  auroram  lumina  nocte  M  N  U  F  (Magnus 
cites  N  incorrectly) 

detulerant  auroram  lumina  noctem  u  F^ 

In  this  passage  v  preserves  the  good  reading  noctem  later  corrupted 
by  both  odd  and  even  Z  MSS.,  and  preserved  only  in  late  Z^  (appar¬ 
ently  not  in  Z^).  This  reading  strengthens  the  case  for  v  being  an 
early  odd  Z  MS.  Like  w,  v  is  valuable  because  it  is  a  faithful  early 
representative  of  Z.  The  twelfth  century  corrections  are  in  the  Z^ 
tradition,  with  all  that  that  means.  Hence  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  distinguishing  v  itself  (and  by  u  I  mean  any  one  of  the  contemporary 
scribes  of  that  MS.,  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  textual  critic, 
are  no  more  important  than  the  various  pens  a  single  scribe  may  have 
used)  from  v^,  something  which  Magnus  (who  apparently  had  not 
seen  v  himself)  often  fails  to  do. 

By  Z®  we  mean  the  immediate  ancestor  of  M  and  /3.  The  close  con- 
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nection  of  these  MSS.  was  shown  by  Magnus  many  years  ago.^  Since 
this  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute  we  shall  not  take  up  space  by  citing 
examples.  Confirmation  of  their  relationship  is  given  by  Otis’  inde¬ 
pendent  work  on  the  ArgiimentaP'  The  fact  that  they  lack  Book  XV 
shows  that  M  and  N  derive  from  a  common  source,  i.e.  Zb  N  con¬ 
tains  eight  more  lines  of  Book  XIV  than  M,  but  this  is  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  7}  (immediate  ancestor  of  N  and  U)  took  a  little 
more  pains  making  out  the  final  verses  of  7}  than  did  7}.  It  is  also 
possible  that  when  7}  saw  7}  it  was  in  better  shape  than  it  was  when 
7}  was  working  on  it.  The  big  hiatus  in  Book  VIII  340-402,  w'hich 
whether  we  consider  the  marginal  additions  in  M  and  N  to  be  contem¬ 
porary  or  not  shows  that  the  passage  was  out  of  place  (if  not  missing) 
in  7}  and  Z®  and  hence  in  Z',  confirms  the  descent  of  M  and  N  from  Zb 

K  is  close  to  7?  although  mixed  with  Z^;  of  ju  the  same  thing  may  be 
said.® 

Very  possibly  N  shows  conflation  with  Z'*,  e.g.  I  27:  fecit]  a  €  M, 
legit  FlxdeopNU  Heinsius.  Fecit  is  the  Y  Z  Z’'  Z^  Z®  reading; 
legit  (a  tempting  variant)^  first  appears  in  Z^.  Another  example  of 
this  conflation  may  be  found  in  I  206,  omitted  in  e  and  M.  This  line 
is  not  in  Z®  or  Z®,  hence  probably  not  in  Z\  nor  in  Z.  In  the  absence 
of  a  and  X  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  Y  and  Yb  Except  for  N  and  U 
we  first  find  it  in  Z^.®  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  both  these 
MSS.  are  mixed  with  Z^. 

1  H.  Magnus,  “Studien  sur  Uberlieferung  und  Kritik  der  Metamorphosen  Ovids, 
II  Der  Archetypus,”  Neue  Jahrbiicher,  LXIII  (1893),  601-638. 

^  Otis,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

®  For  K  and  M  and  N  see  X  89-go,  which  M  N  and  k  omit.  U  and  all  the 
MSS.  have  the  passage.  The  lines  are  good;  no  editor  has  objected  to  them.  They 
are  echoed  in  Lactantius’  commentary  to  Statius’  Thehais  (see  Magnus,  ad  loc.). 
Assuming  U  to  agree  essentially  with  N,  this  passage  is  sufi&cient  proof  of  its  con¬ 
flation  with  2,*.  The  conflation  of  k  with  appears  clearly  in  IX  777:  sonitum  comi- 
tesque  facesque  t  N  U  e  1  p,  comitesque  sonitum  facesque  d,  sonitumque  comitesque 
valesque  F,  sonitum  comitesque  facitas  M,  sonitum  comitantia  aera  k  h  m  n  Plan. 
Many  Z‘  MSS.  reproduce  the  Z^  reading,  k,  however,  shows  in  the  first  hand  the 
reading  comitantia  aera,  which  is  peculiar  to  Z'*.  Hence  it  must  be  mixed  with  that 
MS. 

‘  Cf .  XII  43 :  Fama  tenet  summaque  domum  sibi  legit  in  arce. 

^  A  glance  at  the  apparatus  of  Magnus  or  Slater  will  confirm  the  conflation  of 
N-  and  n  with  Z^;  the  possibility  of  Z‘  influence  on  N  we  have  just  discussed. 
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N  and  U  are  closely  related,  e.g. : 

II  465  secedere]  codices,  decedere  N  U 

III  212  Agre]  codices,  aple  N  U  (Slater  overlooks  this  important 
reading  of  U). 

For  the  influence  of  on  U  as  contrasted  with  N  see  lines  omitted 
in  €  M  N  yet  present  in  U,’-  i.e.  I  477,  698,  742.  Also  the  following 
cases: 

II  583  egerat]  €  F  1,  eserat  N,  (fix)%rat  M,  fixerat  d  h  1  U 

Here  U  has  the  alternate  reading  fixerat,  which  seems  to  be  a  gloss 
on  egerat. 

III  104  ut  presso]  M  N,  upressa  e,  impresso  F  e,  inpresso  d  1  o  p, 
in  presso  U 

Here  again  U  presents  a  bad  reading  first  to  be  found  in  Z\ 

The  relations  of  N  and  U  may  be  diagrammed  thus: 


u 

The  influence  of  Z^  on  Z®(or  N)  was  not  great;  its  influence  on 
Z^(or  U),  however,  was  considerable. 

We  may  summarize  the  points  thus  far  set  forth  in  the  following 
stemma : 

1  By  U  we  mean  one  of  the  two  twelfth  century  hands  which  wrote  most  of  the 
MS.  as  we  have  it  today.  means  one  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  hands 
that  filled  in  parts  where  U  lost  leaves.  U®  is  a  fifteenth  century  humanistic  hand. 

is  late  Z*;  represents  the  vulgate  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Having  now  classified  the  odd  Z  groups  in  a  necessarily  summary 
fashion,  we  shall  return  to  a  consideration  of  Z'*  and  its  descendants. 


V 

Non-Z*  Readings  of  Z^ 

In  part  III  we  showed  that  Z*  descended  from  Z^.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  Z^  in  some  instances  contained  good  readings  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  were  neither  in  Z*  nor  Zb  In  this  case  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  readings  were  not  in  Z,  and  unless 
the  evidence  of  a  or  X  indicates  they  were  in  Y  or  Y'  we  cannot  be 
certain  they  were  in  X’. 

Non-Z*  Z^  readings  do  not  correspond  with  readings  peculiar  to  a 
except  in  III  29: 

III  29  ac  vimine  densus]  a  h  e  g  d  N  Priscian,^  ac  vimine  (e  a 

i 

culmine)  densus  x,  a  culmine  denso  e,  a  culmine  densus  F,  a 
i 

cumne  densus  1,  a  culmine  densus  j3  M  U 


’  Prisdan,  VI  76. 
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Here  varies  between  the  reading  ac  vimine  of  a  and  N  (for  evidence 
of  conflation  of  N  with  Z^,  however,  see  part  IV)  and  a  culmine,  the 
reading  of  ^  M  U  and  I  consider  the  denso  of  €  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  error  of  that  MS.,  and  suppose  Z“  to  have  read  densus  as  did  Z. 
Reading  ac  vimine  with  Magnus  we  have  a  and  Z^  corresponding  in  a 
good  reading,  and  one  that  was  not  in  Z^,  but  no  proof  that  a  or  any 
MS.  closely  related  to  a  was  the  source  whence  Z^  obtained  the  good 
reading.  To  establish  this  there  would  have  to  be  examples  of  sig¬ 
nificant  error  appearing  in  a  and  Z^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  MSS., 
and  these  are  not  to  be  found.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  fact  that  these  non-Z^  readings  of  Z^  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  in  Y  or  Y^,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  fragments 
a  and  X,  does  not  prove  they  were  not  in  X'.  All  we  can  say  about  the 
non-Z^  Z^  readings  is  that  if  they  are  neither  interpolations  nor  scribal 
errors  but  good  Ovidian  readings  they  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  MS.  independent  of  the  Z  tradition  that  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
neither  Y  nor  Yh  Since  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  assume  a  MS.  quite 
independent  of  to  which  Z^  had  access,  especially  on  such  evidence 
as  we  have  thus  far  produced,  we  shall  tentatively  consider  these 
readings  to  have  been  derived  from  a  MS.  Y*,  separate  from  Y,  Y’, 
and  Z,  but  stemming  from  the  archetype. 

We  shall  now  examine  readings  found  in  certain  or  all  of  the  Z^  MSS., 
but  which,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  e  and  t,  were  not  in  Z*.  First 
we  shall  consider  the  good  readings  and  then  those  which  are  incor¬ 
porated  glosses  or,  in  some  cases,  apparently  infelicitous  attempts  at 
emendation. 

I  206  €  and  M  omit  this  line.  In  other  words,  the  line  is  lacking 
in  Z^  and  Z^,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  in  Z^  and  Z  as 
well.  It  may  be  in  Y,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to 
the  reading  of  Y  or  Y^  in  this  passage  we  cannot  be  certain.  If 
it  is  not  in  Y  or  Y',  then  it  is  probably  not  in  the  archetype 
either.  Yet  Z*  and  Z®  (which  is  mixed  with  Z^)  have  it;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness. 

*  ac  vimine  may  be  the  reading  here  (evidence  of  N);  furthermore  ac  vimine 
may  have  been  in  7?  as  an  interlinear  or  marginal  variant,  which  e  did  not  happen 
to  preserve. 
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I  338  iacentia]  codices,  latentia  e  r 
Here  avoids  the  error  of  its  parent  Z^. 

I  360  doleres]  e  x  N  U,  dol(e  ex  o)res  p,  dol(e  ex  o  m2)res  M, 
dolores  d,  dolores  e  h  g  1  o,  dolorem  f 

I  477,  698,  742  d  These  lines  are  lacking  in  e  M  N.  With  the 
exception  of  Z^,  only  the  much-conflated  U  has  them.  They 
are  surely  good.  We  hold  that  Z^  recovered  the  lines  from  a 
MS.  independent  of  the  Z  tradition. 

I  389  datae]  fehldopN^U^  (N^  and  in  ras)  x  Heinsius, 
deae  e  M  (and  in  all  probability  U  and  N)  Magnus 

The  awkward  reading  deae  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  line 
381  mota  dea  est  sortemque  dedit  etc.  Since  deae  can  be  traced  to 
7?  and  to  Z^  it  presumably  was  the  reading  of  Z.  The  good  reading  of 
Z^  datae  was  obtained  by  that  MS.  from  a  source  unconnected  with  Z. 

I  752  cedentem]  FhelgdxopU,  credentem  e,  c/edentem  M, 
/ / edentem  N 

The  Z  reading  was  credentem-,  the  good  reading  cedentem  (again  ex¬ 
cepting  the  conflated  U)  first  appears  in  Z^. 

II  3  tenebat]  F  1  g  0  p  d  Heinsius,  tegebat  aeMNUhelu 
Magnus 

tenebat  is  more  elegant;  it  is  also  the  lectio  difficilior.  tegebat  was  a 
gloss  that  had  supplanted  the  good  reading  before  Y  and  Z  were 
written.  (The  evidence  of  a  as  to  the  reading  of  Y  is  most  significant 
here.)  The  good  tenebat  was  salvaged  by  Z^. 

II  275  omniferos]  FlopdUhelu  Heinsius,  omni(feros)^  N, 
omps  e,  oppresses  M  Magnus 

The  Z^  omniferos  is  the  more  plausible  reading,  as  Heinsius  was  aware. 

H  378  credit]  F  1  h  e  d  p  p  U,  tradit  e  M  N  F 

^  Discussion  of  the  disputed  longer  passages  to  be  found  in  Z^,  but  apparently 
not  in  Z,  has  been  reserved  for  a  forthcoming  paper  dealing  with  the  problem  of  a 
Double  Recension  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Z  reading  was  tradit]  7}  must  be  credited 
with  the  good  credit. 

II  506  celeri]  e  1  h  d  m  U,  pariter  €  M  N  F  P  g  p  lu  Magnus 

The  reading  pariter  is  difficult.  Heinsius  emended  to  parili.  Although 
celeri  may  be  a  gloss,  it  may  also  be  the  true  Ovidian  reading, 
obtained  from  a  non-Z  MS.  by  Z^. 

II  503  aventi]  e  1  h*  U*,  fugit  e  M  N  U  e*  o  p  lu  h  P 

fugit  is  certainly  not  right.  It  is  probably  a  scribal  mistake,  for  which 
refugit  at  the  end  of  line  501  is  responsible.  The  correct  reading 
aventi  first  appears  in  Z*.  Now  in  M  N  and  U  a  space  of  two  lines  is 
left  after  line  503.  Following  this  space  M  and  U  have  the  words 
Callisto  supradicta  cum  filio  Arcade  in  sideribus  a  love  translati  sunt, 
a  part  of  the  Lactantian  Argumenta.  In  N,  which  regularly  has  the 
Argumenta  in  the  margin,  they  are  in  a  vignette  in  the  left  margin 
at  this  spot.  €,  which  does  not  contain  the  Argumenta  in  this  portion 
of  the  poem,  also  leaves  a  space  of  two  lines  after  fugit.  The  reading 
fugit  makes  a  break  in  the  story  which  justifies  the  insertion  of  part  of 
the  Argumenta]  the  good  reading  aventi  permits  of  no  such  pause.  Both 
the  break  and  the  reading/wgf/  can  be  traced  back  to  Z.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Z  differs  from  X'  or  indeed  from  the  MS.  that  first  incorporated 
the  Argumenta  *  with  regard  to  the  points  where  the  Argumenta 
were  inserted.  Consequently  the  reading  of  this  pre-archetype  MS. 
was  probably  fugit.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  MS. 
from  which  Z*  borrowed  the  good  aventi  represented  a  tradition 
different  from,  and  often  superior  to,  the  MS.  that  first  added  the 
Argumenta,  X^,  and  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Y  and  Z  branches.  Although 
this  reading  is  not  adequate  proof  that  the  good  readings  in  Z*  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  MSS.  of  the  Z  family  come  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  a  tradition  different  from  and  often  better  than  that  of 
our  archetype  X^,  it  nevertheless  raises  such  a  possibility. 

II  821  flectitur]  F  1  h  e  d  U*,  flectimus  e  N  U,  flect(itur  in  ras  mP) 
M,  flectimur  Heinsius 


*  Otis,  op.  cit.,  p.  140  places  this  MS.  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
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II  867  palpanda]  ^  d  e  h  1  o  p,  plaudenda  M  N  U  F  g  Magnus, 
plaudende  e 

III  545  fontibus]  X  h  m  n,  frondibus  MNUeeFldg 

IV  504  mixta]  F  N  /3  M,^  tincta  t  1  e  p  U  n 

Although  it  could  be  argued  that  the  correct  reading  mixta  was  not 
in  Z®  and  hence  obtained  by  from  its  non-Z  MS.,  it  seems  more 
reasonable,  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  Z^  and  offspring,  to  suppose  that 
both  readings  were  in  Z  and  Z^,  although  r  copied  only  tincta. 

VI  664  semesaque]  h*  d  g  Heinsius,  emersaque  r  F  M  U  h  e  1  o, 
inmersaque  N  Magnus 

VIII  675  redolentia]  ®  e  h^  U,  olentia  F  1  h,  olencia  r,  (v  add 
OT’‘)olentia  M,  (red  add  n)olentia  N,  resonancia  d,  halantia  vel 
ridentia  Heinsius 

somnia 

rx  767  omina]  h*  in  mg  N  U,  omina  1,  se  somnia  M,  somnia 
o  p  /c,  omnia  t  d  e  h 

X  3  rogatur]  end  Heinsius,  vocatur  rMNUFlgop  Magnus 

X  19  si  licet]  g  d  p  o  N,  s/ilicet  M,  scilicet  r  U  F 

X  200  nisi  si  lusisse]  k  h,  nisi  lusisse  M,  nisi  silu(s  ex  i  w“)se  N, 

s  s 

nisi  luisse  r,  nis//  siluisse  F,  nisi  siluisse  1  U,  (nisisil  in  ras  mP) 
uisse  e 

X  227  bidentes]  FlhedgpUe,  bibentes  r,  (b  ex  v  w*)identes  N, 
bi(d  in  ras  w*)entes  M 

X  315  maius]  FlhegpUNd,  mius  r,  minus  M,  ma(i  ex  n)us  k 

XI  700  pereo]  e  n  kV  Heinsius,  perii  r  F  h  1  Magnus,  peri  (i  in 
ras  mP)  N,  ponti  M 

XH  124  a  caute  repulsa]  F  h  p  d,  a  caute  revulsa  r  M  U  e  1,  a 
caute  re(pul  in  ras  mP)  sa  N 

XHI  226  dimittere]  F  h  e  1  g  p  U  Heinsius,  dimittite  t  M  N 
Magnus 

*  C£.  Prudentius,  Perislephanon,  XI  91-93: 

Vix  haec  ille;  duo  cogunt  animalia  freno 
ignara  insueto  subdere  colla  iugo 
non  stabulis  blandive  manu  palpata  magistri  .  .  . 

*  Cf.  I  147:  lurida  terribiles  miscent  aconita  novercae  and  X  160:  abripit  Iliaden 
qui  nunc  quoque  pocula  miscit. 

’  Cf.  XV  80:  eripitur  nec  mella  thymi  redolentia  flore. 
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XIII  392  ferro]  Fhegpudn,  ferrum  r  U  M  N,  ferr(um  ex  o) 
XIII  482  quid  dederit  domus  una  cruoris]  h  e  n  U,  quid  dederit 
is 

domus  una  cruorem  d,  quern  dederit  domus  una  cruorem 
T  F  g  o  p,  quot  dederit  domus  una  cruores  ^  M  /x 

XIII  490  The  second  lacrimas  in  this  line  is  left  out  by  M  N 
and  T 

The  slip  is  rectified  by  m  and  n  and  by  the  second  hand  in  r.  The 
omission  goes  back  to  Z.  Z'*  restores  the  lost  word  with  the  aid  of  a 
non-Z  MS. 

XIII  682  Aoniis]  h  e,  ioniis  t  M  F  1  g  U,  iouiis  N 
XIII  713  lite]  h  e  1  g  d  N  p,  lite  {ex  corr)  F,  rite  t  M  U 

XIII  928  sedula]  h  d  F^  n  ^  Priscian  ^  Heinsius,  semine  r  F  N  M  e 
Magnus 

It  is  significant  that  the  reading  peculiar  to  Z^  is  attested  by  Priscian. 
Compare  the  reading  of  Priscian  in  III  29  (p.  113  above). 

XIV  8  lapsus]  ®  e  n  Heinsius,  vectus  xMNUopFlhgd 
Magnus 

XIV  25  aptius]  h  d  F^,  altius  rMNUFpogl 
XIV  44  carmina]  e  g  p  o  N  U,  gramina  r  M  d  h  n 
XIV  233  inde  Lami  veterem  Laestrygonis  inquit  in  urbem]  e  d  U 
inde  lami  veteris  (letam  g,  leti  t,  latam  h,  leti  F  p)  cog- 
noscimus  urbem  g  F  h  P 

inde  (lamii  in  ras  ex  corr  m^)  veter(e  ex  i^)m  lestrigonis 
inquit  (in  in  ras  m^)  urbem  N 
inde  imas  veterum  laetam  cognoscimus  urbem  M 
inde  lami  veteris  letam  lestrigonis  urbem  jx 
vacat  et  in  iani  veterem  lestrigonis  inquit  in  urbem 
in  mg 

et  in  iani  veterem  leti  cognoscimus  urbem  in  mg  inf  ju® 
The  correct  reading  for  this  passage,  which  was  apparently  corrupt 
in  Z,  was  first  obtained  by  Z^.  7}  and  Z“,  as  well  as  M,  attempt  to 
emend  independently. 

1  The  close  relationship  between  M  and  /x  is  apparent  in  this  passage. 

^  Priscian,  VI  57. 

*  Cf.  Virgil,  Aen.  VIII  91:  labitur  uncta  vadis  abiesj  miraniur  et  undue. 
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XrV  571  deponendique  pudore]  1  e  g  p  d  N  U,  deponendique 

pudore 

pudorem  h,  deponendique  dolore  F,  deponendique  dolore  t, 
deponendique  dolorem  M 
XIV  572  gerunt]  e  o  p  /z  N  U,  petunt  r  F  h  g  M 

omatos 

XIV  733  ornatos]  e  g  /z,  laudatos  N,  laudatos  r  M,  (ornatos  in 
ras)  F 

XIV  749  plangoris]  e  d  p  N,  clangoris  r  h  g  M  U 

XV  238  vices]  e  h,  vias  r  F 

XV  272  exsiccata]  e  h  g,  excaeca ta  r  F 

XV  275  in  arvis]  e  h  U,  in  agris  F^  p,  in  argis  r  F,  in  undis  Seneca  ^ 

XV  280  suppressis]  h  e  U,  suppressus  F  g,  cumpressus  r 

XV  464  guttura]  F^  e  U,  corpora  F  h  g  r 

XV  464  cultro]  h  g  U,  ferro  rep 

XV  475  illudite]  h  e  U  Heinsius,  includite  r  F  g  Magnus 

XV  667  conveniunt]  e  n,  perveniunt  r  F  h  g  p 

In  the  cases  listed  above  we  find  good  readings  appearing  in 
which  were  neither  in  its  parent  Z“,  nor,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
in  any  MS.  of  the  Z  family  save  those  conflated  with  Z*.  This  state  of 
affairs  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  Z*  consulted  a  MS. 
independent  of  the  Z  tradition.  The  reading  aventi  (II  503,  discussed 
p.  1 1 8)  raises  the  possibility  that  this  source  represents  a  tradition 
different  from  that  which  had  been  formed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
when  the  Lactantian  Argumenta  were  joined  to  the  text  of  the  poem. 
We  cannot  identify  it  with  Y,  the  parent  of  a,  or  with  Y',  the  parent 
of  X.  This  MS.  may  represent  a  tradition  separate  from  that  of  X*; 
it  however  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  an  independent  descendant 
of  X' ;  we  shall  refer  to  it  as  Y^. 

In  a  number  of  instances  Z^  contains  readings  not  in  Z^  when  the 
reading  in  Z^  is  clearly  correct.  These  may  be  explained  as  i)  Z‘‘  glosses, 
i.e.  medieval,  2)  glosses  found  by  Z^  in  Y^,  3)  Z^  glosses  not  reproduced 
in  6  or  r,  4)  (in  cases  where  the  reading  is  to  be  found  in  a  single  ZA 
codex)  medieval  glosses  taken  into  the  text  by  the  scribe  of  the  MS. 


1  Seneca,  Naturales  Quaestiones,  III  26:  .  .  .  sic  mode  combibitur.  tacito  modo 
.  .  .  Erasinus  in  undis. 
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in  question.  We  give  below  the  more  significant  bad  readings  peculiar 
to  Z^: 

I  27  fecit]  a  e  M,  legit  FlxdehopNU  Heinsius 

I  320  metuentior]  erflgopdMNU,  reverentior  e  h 

I  340  receptus]  e  t  M,  recessus  fhelgdxopNU 

The  reading  recessus  is  unquestionably  a  gloss  on  the  somewhat  rare 
receptus,  used  in  the  idiomatic  sense  of  canere  receptus. 

I  348  inanem]  erMNUFhgdxop,  apertum  e  1 

II  r79  pa  tends]  t,  patentes  tt  M  g,  iacentes  FlopdNheluU 
Heinsius 

As  the  evidence  of  the  Z*  t  and  the  Z*  e  shows  us,  Z  read  patentes  (or 
patentis).  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  read  iacentes  with  Z^  and  the 
discriminating  Heinsius. 

II  284  ocidis  tantum  tantum]  e  U,  oculis  (fumum  in  ras  m^) 
tantum  M,  oculis  fumum  tantum  h,  oculis  fumum  tantum//  F, 
oculis  fumum  tantum  est  d  g,  oculis  (fumum  volvant  in  ras  n) 
N,  oculis  tantum  volitant  e,  oculis  (volitant  in  ras  P)  (est  eras)  1 

The  fumum  is  either  a  Z^  or  a  gloss,  volvant  and  volitant  would  seem 
to  be  attempts  at  emendation  by  the  scribe  of  Z^. 

II  476  adversam]  e,  aversam  M  F  1,  arrectam  in  mg  P,  aversa 
g  N,  adversa  U,  arreptam  e  h  d  p  n 

II  583  egerat]  e  F  p,  eserat  N,  (fix  in  ras  w^)erat  M,  fixerat 
hedlU 

II  681  silvestre  sinistrae]  Magnus,  silvestre  sinistre  e  M,  sil- 
vestris  olivae  FldhegopmnU 

Olivae  is  certainly  a  gloss  that  Z^  incorporates  into  its  text.  The 
Z^  MSS.  (and  the  conflated  U)  show  entire  unanimity  in  this  instance. 

II  792  papavera]  cMNFlgopd,  cacumina  d^  e 

HI  104  ut  presso]  M  N,  upressa  e,  impresso  F  e,  inpresso 
d  1  o  p,  in  presso  U 

HI  366  delusa]  MNUfldxgop,  del(u  ex  o)sa  e,  decepta  e  h 

VI  67s  ante  diem]  t  F  M  N  U,  et  luctus  e  d  g  1  o  p 

X  98  tinus]  Magnus,  pinus  r  k  M  F 1,  ficus  e  g  d  U,  cinus  U®  in  mg 
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-.rTTT  .  •  T  -r.  1  certaminis.  .  . 

XIII  19  temptaminisj  r  M  F  h,  temptammis  /x,  certaminis 

d  1  e  p  n  U 

XIII  55  comitavit]  r  M  k,  comitatur  FldegopUN 

XIII  436  demisit]  h  1  N,  dimisit  r  F  M,  defigit  d  e  g  n  U 

XIV  431  tenues]  r  F  M  h  g,  teneras  e  d  n  U  Magnus 

XV  627  squalebant]  r  d  e  g  o  p  U,  (sq  ex  corr)ualebant  F,  palle- 
bant  h  x 

The  above  list  is  not  exhaustive.  Mechanical  errors  have  been 
excluded;  cases,  moreover,  where  an  alternative  reading  seemed  in  aU 
probability  to  go  back  to  and  Z  have  not  been  cited.  What  we  have 
tried  to  bring  out  is  that  while  there  is  much  good  non-Z^  material  in 
Z^,  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  trash.  Distinguishing  these  is  the 
task  of  the  higher  critic. 


VI 

Conclusion 

The  discussion  of  a  number  of  crucial  passages  where  the  Z'*  tradi¬ 
tion  plays  an  important  part  (e.g.  I  544-550;  VIII  596-610;  VIII 
693-699)  has  been  reserved  for  the  study  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
a  Double  Recension  of  the  Metamorphoses  that  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  It  has  seemed  desirable  first  to  establish  the  position  and  value 
of  the  Z*  MSS.  without  recourse  to  these  passages,  so  that  the  evidence 
of  Z^  could  be  used  in  the  treatment  thereof  without  risk  of  question¬ 
begging. 

The  value  of  the  Z^  MSS.  in  constituting  the  text  of  the  poem  is 
very  great.  In  the  first  place,  especially  when  Z*  evidence  is  wanting, 
they  help  determine  the  reading  of  Z ;  again,  they  contain  much  matter 
from  some  MS.  outside  of  the  Z  tradition,  whether  an  independent 
descendant  of  the  archetype,  or  from  some  good  and  ancient  source 
other  than  Xk 

Subdivision  of  the  Z^  MSS.  into  families  has  thus  far  proved  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  hoped  that  as  new  and  fuU  collations  of  the  known  Z^  MSS. 
are  made  and  new  MSS.  of  this  family  discovered  and  examined,  it 
will  become  possible  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  the  MSS.  of  this 
important  family. 
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The  utility  of  a  classification  of  the  MSS.,  based  on  the  recognized 
principle  of  agreement  in  error,  in  establishing  a  critical  text  of 
the  Metamorphoses  need  not  be  stressed.  Furthermore,  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  value  of  much  of  the  material  contained  in  will 
enable  us  to  accept,  as  once  they  were  accepted  by  Heinsius,  many 
readings  which  modern  editors,  led  astray  by  a  mistaken  conception 
of  the  relations  of  the  MSS.,  have  banished  from  Ovid’s  poem. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  DISSERTATIONS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 


OF  PH.D.,  1938-1939 

Arthur  Frederick  Stocker,  De  Novo  Codicum  Servianorum  Genere. 


HE  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  show  the  existence  and 


A  character  of  a  new  and  important  family  (a)  of  manuscripts  of  the 
shorter  (S)  form  of  the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  represented 
by  codex  Vaticanus  3317  (F,  saec.  X  ex.),  codex  Vindobonensis  27, 
now  in  Naples  {N,  saec.  X  in.),  and  codex  Guelferbytanus  2091  {W, 
saec.  XIII  ex.). 

For  my  study,  I  have  used  the  photostats  of  these  and  other  manu¬ 
scripts  that  have  been  assembled  in  the  Harvard  University  Library 
by  Professor  E.  K.  Rand  and  three  of  his  former  students,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  H.  Savage,  H.  T.  Smith,  and  G.  B.  Waldrop,  for  use  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  forthcoming  new  edition  of  Servius.  To  these  Harvard 
editors  I  am  indebted  also  for  the  sigla  by  which  I  have  designated 
the  various  manuscripts  and  the  classes  into  which  they  fall. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  of  the  problems  involved, 
centering  about  the  presence  of  codex  Cassellanus  bibl.  publ.  ms. 
poet.  fol.  6  (C,  saec.  IX)  in  its  role  as  principal  authority  for  the  text 
of  the  longer  (DS)  form  of  the  commentary,  and  because  I  have  felt 
that  consideration  of  the  text  for  the  remaining  books  can  better 
await  the  arrival  of  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  preparation  of  the 
later  volumes  of  the  new  Harvard  edition,  I  have  for  the  most  part 
confined  my  study  to  the  text  for  Aeneid  I-H. 

Thilo  ^  distinguishes  two  classes  of  manuscripts  of  the  shorter  com¬ 
mentary,  those  designated  /3  and  7  by  the  Harvard  editors.  I  have 
shown  that  the  new  family  is  independent  of  both,  correlative  in 
authority  with  their  common  archet}"pe  (a),  and,  despite  certain 
resemblances,  free  from  the  suspicion  of  contamination  with  the 
manuscripts  of  the  longer  commentary  (v.  diagram,  p.  124). 

The  first  notice  paid  any  of  these  manuscripts  was  by  H.  Albert 


^  Georg  Thilo,  Servii  Grammatici  Qui  Feruntur  in  Vergilii  Cartnina  Commentarii, 
praefatio,  Vol.  I,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  LXXXV-LXXXVII. 
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Lion,  who  in  the  year  1826  edited  the  Servian  commentaries  “ad  fidem 
codicum  Guelferbytanorum  (2091  and  2546)  aliorumque.  Because 
of  coincidences  between  the  Guelferbytani  and  certain  manifestly 
interpolated  manuscripts  of  Renaissance  date,  they  were  lightly 
esteemed  by  subsequent  students  of  Servius,  notably  by  Thomas* 
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and  Thilo  nor  does  Lion  himself  seem  to  have  grasped  their 
importance. 

In  1932,  J.  J.  H.  Savage,  making  his  study  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  commentary  of  Servius  Danielis  on  Virgil,^  into  which  category  it 
falls  as  a  witness  to  the  text  of  the  Georgies,  pointed  out  that  V  fills 
the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the  Servian  life  of  Virgil  that  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  all  but  the  interpolated  Italian  manuscripts.  Two 
years  later,  G.  B.  Waldrop,  in  his  study  of  the  relationship  of  certain 
manuscripts  of  Servius,®  assigned  V  a  position  independent  of  the 
archetype  of  all  the  others. 

Of  the  commentary  on  the  Aeneid,  V  preserves  only  the  notes  on  the 
first  thirty-five  lines.  I  have  shown,  however,  by  a  careful  study  of  its 

‘  Commentarii  in  Virgilium  Serviani,  sive  Commentarii  in  Virgilium  qui  Mauro 
Servio  Honorato  Tribuuntur,  Gottingen,  1826. 

*  fimile  Thomas,  Essai  sur  Servius  et  son  Commentaire  sur  Virgile,  Paris,  1879, 
p.  4. 

®  op.  laud.,  p.  XCI. 

‘  “The  Manuscripts  of  the  Commentary  of  Servius  Danielis  on  Vergil,”  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XLIII  (1932),  83. 

‘  “Evidences  of  Relationship  in  Certain  MSS  of  Servius,”  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  XLV  (1934),  212. 
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text,  that  W,  rescued  by  the  acute  observation  of  E.  K.  Rand  ^  from 
the  limbo  into  which  the  strictures  of  Thomas  -  and  others  had  cast  it, 
is,  like  V,  independent  of  archetype  a,  and  not  infrequently  preserves 
readings  superior  to  those  transmitted  by  it;  moreover,  that  in  the 
limited  portion  of  text  for  which  V  is  extant  it  is  certainly  a  direct 
copy  of  V,  and  that  it  was  in  all  probability  copied  before  the  loss  of 
F’s  later  quaternions.  Consequently,  W  carries  with  it  the  weight  of 
a  tenth  century  manuscript  rather  than  of  a  thirteenth. 

N,  the  earliest  of  the  three  manuscripts  to  which  we  look  for  a  text, 
is  clearly  of  that  class,  but  it  has  undergone  contamination  with  a  7 
text  that  makes  it  a  not  altogether  reliable  witness.  Notably,  it  is 
found  to  share  numerous  errors  with  codex  Parisinus  Bibl.  Nat.  Lat. 
16236.  It  is  of  value,  however,  in  confirming  the  antiquity  of  certain 
readings  in  W  that  might  otherwise  be  thought  peculiar  either  to  itself 
or  to  its  immediate  ancestors. 

The  text  of  a  is  basically  sound.  It  had,  however,  suffered  a  certain 
amount  of  interpolation  certainly  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  The  interpolated  material  consists 
chiefly  in  (a)  glosses;  (b)  expanded  citations  of  Virgil;  (c)  additional 
citations  illustrative  of  points  made  by  Servius,  drawn  from  Virgil 
and  other  authors  —  less  varied,  however,  than  those  of  undisputed 
authenticity,  and  none  from  “lost”  works;  and  (d)  additional  notes 
on  Virgilian  text,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  quaestiones,  introduced  by  some 
interrogative  word  such  as  quomodo,  and  answered  by  solvitur  or 
solvitur  sic.  These  last,  especially,  appear  originally  to  have  been 
marginal,  and  subsequently  to  have  been  loosely  incorporated  within 
the  framework  of  the  text. 

There  is  no  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  interpolator 
likewise  revised  those  portions  of  the  textus  receptus  which  he  left 
unexpanded.  Consequently,  variant  readings  found  only  in  the  c 
manuscripts  are  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  those  found  only  in  a, 
whereas  additional  material  must  be  weighed  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution. 

Manuscripts  of  the  a  class  lie  clearly  at  the  root  of  the  fifteenth 

*  “Une  Nouvelle  fidition  de  Servius,”  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acadimie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  el  Belles  Lettres,  1938,  p.  322. 

*  op.  laud.,  p.  4. 
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century  Italian  text  found  in  manuscripts  of  that  date  and  in  most 
of  the  early  editions.  This  text  has  suffered  stiU  further  interpolation. 
But  it  seems  to  merit  further  examination,  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
give  it,  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  about  its  basic  text.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  important  Humanists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Emeline  Hurd  Hill,  Etruscan  Small  Bronzes  of  the  Archaic  Period 

The  small  bronzes  made  in  Etruria  during  the  Archaic  period, — 
that  is,  roughly,  between  650  and  450  B.c.  —  were  of  two  kinds, 
decorative  and  votive.  The  votive  bronzes  were  more  peculiarly 
Etruscan  than  the  decorative  bronzes,  which  were  modelled  more 
closely  after  foreign  prototypes.  Yet  votive  bronzes  were  also  affected 
by  foreign  fashions. 

The  earliest  small  bronzes,  those  made  during  the  seventh  century, 
often  exhibit  Oriental  types  and  attitudes;  the  style  of  the  early  votive 
bronzes  is  generally  Oriental,  while  that  of  the  decorative  bronzes  is 
Italic.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  “Oriental”  and 
“Italic”  types  coalesce  to  form  a  basic  “Etruscan”  style  which  is 
hereafter  influenced  by  successive  Greek  styles.  Thus  the  Brolio 
bronzes,  which  are  decorative,  and  the  earlier  Schurzkouroi,  which 
are  votive,  are  affected  by  the  Daedalic  schools  of  Greece;  kouroi  and 
korai  of  the  mid-sixth  century  reflect  the  rounded,  static  style  of  the 
same  period  in  Ionia,  and  figures  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  in 
the  early  fifth  centuries  imitate  types  and  fashions  made  popular 
throughout  Greece  by  the  later  Ionian  and,  specifically,  the  Island 
schools  of  sculpture.  Some  of  the  later  “Ionian”  figures  are  almost 
as  “Athenian”  as  “Ionian,”  which  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
history  of  Athenian  sculpture.  Finally,  late  archaic  votive  bronzes 
show  the  influence  of  the  Argive  school,  or  the  Aeginetan.  That  is, 
in  general,  those  schools  which  dominated  art  in  Greece  at  a  particular 
period  also  dominated  the  styles  of  Etruria  at  that  period. 

The  art  of  all  Etruria  was  not  absolutely  uniform  at  any  one  time  — 
it  varied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  art  of  the  different  Greek  centers 
varied,  though  to  a  lesser  degree.  And  just  as  one  Greek  school 
affected  another,  so  one  Etruscan  workshop  was  imitated  by  its 
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neighbors.  But  since  Greece  was  the  ultimate  inspiration  of  all  the 
Etruscan  workshops,  these  local  differences  and  influences  are  not  too 
clear-cut. 

Greek  importations  were  the  models  for  the  Etruscan  craftsmen; 
and  since  the  importations  from  Greece  were  luxuries,  that  is,  decora¬ 
tive  objects  such  as  vases  and  small  bronzes,  it  is  the  decorative  art 
of  Greece  that  is  most  closely  imitated  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Etruscan 
decorative  bronzes  that  are  most  like  the  Greek  work  in  style.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  decorative  objects  —  whether  Greek 
or  Etruscan  —  that  Etruscan  votive  bronzes  attained  some  of  their 
characteristics. 

Only  a  few  votive  types  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  excluding  the 
earliest  votive  figures  which  stand  in  Oriental  hieratic  attitudes.  The 
frontal  kouroi  of  Etruria,  and  the  korai  that  lift  their  skirts  with  one 
hand,  are  based  on  Greek  votive  types;  but  the  kouroi  that  swing  their 
arms,  the  striding  korai,  and  the  costume  of  the  common  votive 
warriors,  are  all  apparently  taken  from  decorative  objects. 

The  Etruscans  displayed  an  un-Greek  taste  in  their  adaptations; 
the  warriors  and  korai  that  were  transformed  from  ephebes  and 
maenads  to  votive  figures  were  given  a  hieratic  elongation  which  marks 
them  off  sharply  from  the  decorative  figures  on  candlesticks  and  the 
like.  The  decorative  figures  were  meant  to  represent  normal  human 
beings,  normally  occupied;  the  votive  figures,  whether  they  represent 
worshipers  or  some  divinity  itself,  are  marked  off  from  reality  and 
given  something  awe-inspiring  by  their  distortions.  That  this  effect 
was  intentional  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  decorative  bronzes  are 
never  distorted,  while  votive  bronzes  frequently  are.  The  tendency 
to  distort  votive  bronzes  is  especially  evident  during  and  after  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  warriors  and  striding 
korai  were  first  made,  but  it  existed  always  in  Etruria;  even  during 
the  “  Ionian  ”  period,  when  Etruscan  votive  statues  were  most  realistic, 
there  were  some  manufactured  with  this  elongation. 

In  short,  Etruscan  bronzes  exhibit  the  adaptation  of  certain  Greek 
types  and  formulae,  for  the  tastes  and  purposes  of  an  un-Greek  people. 
The  success  with  which  the  Etruscans  imitated  Greek  styles  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  altered  them  for  religious  purposes,  speaks 
very  well  both  for  their  technical  skill  and  for  their  good  taste. 
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Notes  on  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries.  —  By  George  W.  Robinson.  Pp.  165-173. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1914-15: 

De  Chore  Euripideo.  —  By  Aristides  Evangelus  Phoutrtdes.  Pp.  175-176. 

De  Scripturae  Hibemicae  Fontibus.  —  By  William  Frank  Wyatt.  Pp.  176-179. 
Indexes.  Pp.  181-184. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXVH,  1916. 

The  Doctrine  of  Literary  Forms.  —  By  Roy  Kenneth  Hack.  Pp.  1-65. 

The  Historical  Socrates  in  the  Light  of  Professor  Burnet’s  Hypothesis.  —  By  Charles 
Pomeroy  Parker.  Pp.  67-75. 

The  Chorus  of  Euripides.  —  By  Aristides  Evangelus  Phoutrides.  Pp.  77-170. 
Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1915-16: 

Quo  Modo  Claudius  Claudianus  praeceptis  rhetoricis  in  Laudationibus  scribendis 
usus  sit  quaeritur.  —  By  Lester  Burton  Struthers.  Pp.  171-172. 

Indexes.  Pp.  1 73-1 76. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXVHI,  1917. 

On  the  Second  Book  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  the  Source  of  Theophrastus’  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Tragedy.  —  By  A.  Philip  McMahon.  Pp.  1-46. 

Chaucer’s  LoUius.  —  By  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Pp.  47-133. 

A  Study  of  Exposition  in  Greek  Tragedy.  —  By  Evelyn  Spring.  Pp.  135-224. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1916-17: 

De  Vicis  Atticis.  —  By  Robert  Vincent  Cram.  Pp.  225-227. 

Quid  de  Poetis  Plato  censuerit.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  227-230. 

Quo  Modo  Tragic!  Graeci  res  naturales  tractaverint.  —  By  Charles  Ross  Owens. 
Pp.  230-231. 

Indexes.  Pp.  233-236. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXIX,  1918. 

Plato’s  View  of  Poetry.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  1-75. 

Collations  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes’  Aves.  —  By  John  Williams  White 
and  Earnest  Cary.  Pp.  77-131. 

Joseph  Scaliger’s  Estimates  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  —  By  George  W.  Robinson. 

Pp.  133-176. 

Indexes.  Pp.  177-178. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXX,  1919. 

Collations  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes’  Vespae.  —  By  John  Williams  White 
and  Earnest  Cary.  Pp.  1-35. 

Imperial  Coronation  Ceremonies  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  —  By  A.  E.  R. 
Boak.  Pp.  37-47. 

The  Rhetorical  Structure  of  the  Encomia  of  Claudius  Claudian.  —  By  Lester  B. 
Struthers.  Pp.  49-87. 

The  Decree-seller  in  the  Birds,  and  the  Professional  Politicians  at  Athens.  —  By  Carl 
Newell  Jackson.  Pp.  89-102. 

Young  Virgil’s  Poetry.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  103-185. 

Indexes.  Pp.  187-189. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXI,  1920. 

The  Religious  Background  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus.  —  By  James  Alexander  Kerr 
Thomson.  Pp.  1-37. 

“Tarepov  Trpdrepov  'OpripiKSis .  —  By  Samuel  E.  Bassett.  Pp.  2g—62. 

The  Spirit  of  Comedy  in  Plato.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  63-123. 

Ithaca:  A  Study  of  the  Homeric  Evidence.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  125-166. 
Indexes.  Pp.  167-169. 


II 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXn,  1921. 

The  Commentary  on  Aeschylus’  Prometheus  in  the  Codex  Neapolitanus.  —  By  Her¬ 
bert  Weir  Smyth.  Pp.  1-98. 

Prophecy  in  the  Ancient  Epic.  —  By  Clifford  Herschel  Moore.  Pp.  99-175. 

Studies  in  the  Minoan  Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions.  I.  The  Phaestos  Whorl.  —  By 
Champlin  Burrage.  Pp.  177-183. 

Indexes.  Pp.  185-187. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIU,  1922. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Sophocles  as  Revealed  by  the  Fragments  of  the  Lost  Plays.  — 
By  Chandler  Ralhfon  Post.  Pp.  1-63. 

Asteris.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  65-77. 

Brovraing’s  Ancient  Classical  Sources.  —  By  Thurman  Los  Hood.  Pp.  78-180. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1920-21: 

Quaestiones  de  libeUo  quern  lulius  Firmicus  Maternus  scripsit  de  errore  pro- 
fanarum  religionum.  —  By  Lester  Marsh  Prindle.  Pp.  181-182. 

De  Sortitione  apud  Athenienses.  —  By  Stanley  Barney  Smith.  Pp.  182-184. 
Index.  Pp.  185-188. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIV,  1923. 

The  Peloponnesos  in  the  Bronze  Age.  —  By  J.  Penrose  Harland.  Pp.  1-62. 

The  vTTo^oiuara  of  Ancient  Ships.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  63-77. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Letters.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp. 
79-191. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1922-23: 

De  Scriptura  Floriacensi.  —  By  Frederick  Mason  Carey.  Pp.  193-195. 

Quibus  Rationibus  Auctorum  Latinorum  Opera  in  Libris  Manuscriptis  Collecta 
Sint.  —  By  Eva  Matthews  Sanford.  Pp.  195-197. 

Indexes.  Pp.  199-200. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXV,  1924. 

Cicero’s  Orator  and  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica.  —  By  Mary  A.  Grant  and  George  Con¬ 
verse  Fiske.  Pp.  1-74. 

Chachrylion  and  his  Vases.  —  By  Ruth  McKnight  Elderkin.  Pp.  75-136. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Letters.  II.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand. 
Pp.  137-169. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1923-24: 

De  Menandri  Ironia.  —  By  Warren  E.  Blake.  Pp.  171-172. 

The  Greek  Helmet.  —  By  Alexander  David  Eraser.  Pp.  1 72-1 73. 

De  Scholiis  in  Turonensi  VergUi  Codice  Scriptis.  —  By  John  Joseph  Savage.  Pp. 
173-174- 

Index.  Pp.  175-176. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVI,  1923. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Letters.  III.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand. 
Pp.  1-41. 

Ithaca,  Dulichium,  Same,  and  Wooded  Zacynthus.  —  By  Erank  Brewster.  P’p.  43- 
90. 

The  Scholia  in  the  Virgil  of  Tours,  Bernensis  165.  —  By  John  Joseph  Savage.  Pp. 
91-164. 

Who  was  the  'TireKKava-rpia  at  Soli?  —  By  William  Reginald  Halliday.  Pp.  165-177. 
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Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1924-25: 

De  Deis  Dadds.  —  By  Leslie  Webber  Jones.  Pp.  179-180. 

De  Temporum  et  Modorum  apud  Salvianum  Usu. — By  Harry  Knowles  Messenger. 
Pp.  180-182. 

De  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  aliquot  codidbus  recensendis.  —  By  William  Fletcher 
Smith.  Pp.  183-184. 

Index.  Pp.  185-186. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVII,  1926. 

On  the  History  of  the  De  Vita  Caesarum  of  Suetonius  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  By 
Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  1-48. 

The  Raft  of  Odysseus.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  49-53. 

A  Revision  of  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists.  I.  —  By  Benjamin  D.  Meritt  and  Allen  B. 
West.  Pp.  55-98. 

Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1925-26: 

Quatenus  vita  VergUiana  Aelio  Donato  attributa  re  vera  Suetonio  Tranquillo  de- 
beatur  quaeritur.  —  By  Russell  Mortimer  Geer.  Pp.  99-100. 

Index.  P.  loi. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVIH,  1927. 

The  Lepontic  Inscriptions  and  the  Ligurian  Dialect.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp. 
1-20. 

A  Revision  of  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists.  II.  —  By  Benjamin  D.  Meritt  and 
Allen  B.  West.  Pp.  21-73. 

Donatus,  the  Interpreter  of  Vergil  and  Terence.  —  By  George  Byron  Waldrop. 
Pp.  75-142. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1926-27: 

De  principiis  cultus  imperatorum  Romanorum  quaestio;  quid  indigenum  quidve 
extraneum  videatur.  —  By  Frederick  Folliot.  Pp.  143-147. 

De  ludaeorum  antiquorum  sepulcretis  Romae  repertis  quaestiones  selectae.  — 
By  Harry  J.  Leon.  Pp.  147-T48. 

Quo  modo  originem  mali  Plato  tractaverit.  —  By  Herbert  Benno  Hoffleit.  Pp. 
148-150. 

Index.  Pp.  151-152. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIX,  1928. 

On  a  New  Fragment  of  Dorian  Farce.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  1-6. 
Heracles  and  Ms  Successors.  —  By  Andrew  Runni  Anderson.  Pp.  7-58. 

The  Danaoi.  —  By  Leicester  B.  Holland.  Pp.  59-92. 

Demosthenes,  Son  of  Alcisthenes.  —  By  Eric  Charles  Woodcock.  Pp.  93-108. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1927-28: 

De  numeris  lyricis  Graecis  qui  in  carminibus  quibusdam  nuper  repertis  audi- 
untur.  —  By  Maurice  Westcott  Avery.  Pp.  109-111. 

The  Palmette  Design  in  Greek  Art.  —  By  Natalie  Murray  Gifford.  Pp.  iTi-ir3. 
Quo  modo  ingenia  moresque  personarum  descripserit  Aeschylus.  —  By  Charles 
Lawton  Sherman.  Pp.  ir3-iis. 

Index.  P.  1 1 7. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XL,  1929. 

Relative  Frequency  as  a  Determinant  of  Phonetic  Change.  —  By  George  Kingsley 
Zipf.  Pp.  1-95. 

Seven  Questions  on  Aristotelian  Definitions  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  —  By  A- 
Philip  McMahon.  Pp.  97-198. 
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Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1928-29: 

De  Codice  Vergiliano  Bernensi  CLXV.  —  By  Michael  George  Howard  Gelsinger. 
Pp.  198-200. 

De  Sermone  Celsiano.  —  By  Theodore  Tolman  Jones.  Pp.  200-202. 

Index.  Pp.  203-207. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLI,  1930. 

Xiivvaoi  Bids.  —  By  Arthur  Darby  Nock.  Pp.  1-62. 

A  Red-Figured  Lekythos  with  the  KaX6s-Name  ^alvnriros.  —  By  Sterling  Dow.  Pp. 
63-72. 

Studies  in  the  Epic  Technique  of  Oral  Verse-Making.  I.  Homer  and  Homeric 
Style.  —  By  Milman  Parry.  Pp.  73-147. 

Lucretius  and  the  Aesthetic  Attitude.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  149-182. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  r929-3o: 

De  quibusdam  libris  Suetonianis  qui  ex  fonte  Z  emanaverunt.  —  By  John  Bridge. 
Pp.  183-186. 

Quomodo  amici tiam  tractaverint  tragici  Graeci  quaeritur. — By  Alston  Hurd 
Chase.  Pp.  186-189. 

Poetae  Graeci  comici  in  comoediis  quatenus  Sophoclem  tragicum  poetam  respex- 
isse  videantur.  —  By  Arthur  Milton  Young.  Pp.  r89-i90. 

The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Christmas  Kontakion  of  Romanos.  —  By  Mar¬ 
jorie  Carpenter.  Pp.  r9i-r92. 

Quo  modo  corpora  voltusque  hominum  auctores  Latini  descripserint.  —  By 
Elizabeth  C.  Evans.  Pp.  T92-r9S. 

Index.  Pp.  T97-200. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLH,  1931. 

The  Scholia  Vetera  to  Pindar.  —  By  Henry  Thomson  Deas.  Pp.  1-78. 

Sextus  Empiricus  and  the  Arts.  —  By  A.  Philip  McMahon.  Pp. 

The  Osi  of  Tacitus  —  Germanic  or  Illyrian?  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  239- 
iSS- 

The  Calendar  in  Ancient  Italy  outside  Rome.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  r57- 
1 79- 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1930-31 : 

Phonetic  Tendency  in  the  Romance  Languages.  —  By  Richard  Knowles.  P.  r8r. 

Quo  modo  mythis  Graeci  in  rebus  publicis  gerendis  usi  sint.  —  By  Graves  Haydon 
Thompson.  Pp.  182-183. 

Index.  Pp.  185-190. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLIH,  1932. 

Studies  in  the  Epic  Technique  of  Oral  Verse-making.  H.  The  Homeric  Language 
as  the  Language  of  an  Oral  Poetry.  —  By  Milman  Parry.  Pp.  1-50. 

The  Metrical  Lives  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  by  Paulinus  and  Fortunatus  and  the 
Prose  Life  by  Sulpicius  Severus.  —  By  Alston  Hurd  Chase.  Pp.  51-76. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  Commentary  of  Servius  Danielis  on  Virgil.  —  By  John  J.  H. 
Savage.  Pp.  77-121. 

Studies  in  Arator.  I.  The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  the  Capitula  and  Tituli.  —  By 
Arthur  Patch  McKinlay.  Pp.  123-166. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1931-32: 

Animals  on  the  Coins  of  the  Greek  Cities.  —  By  Donald  Gay  Baker.  Pp.  167-168. 

Vimuttimagga  and  Visuddhimagga:  a  Comparative  Study.  —  By  Purushottam 
Vishvanath  Bapat.  Pp.  168-170. 

Quo  modo  et  qua  ratione  poetae  scaenici  graeci  Euripides  Menanderque  personas 
in  scaenam  introduxerint.  —  By  George  Forrester  Davidson.  Pp.  170-173. 

Roman  Portrait  Art,  its  Source  and  Realism. — By  Job  Edgar  J ohnson.  Pp.  173-175. 

De  ratione  civili  Aeschylea.  —  By  Eivion  Owen.  Pp.  175-176. 

Index.  Pp.  177-179. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLIV,  1933. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aeschylus.  —  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  Pp.  1-62. 

Once  more  Virgil’s  Birthplace.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  63-93. 

Quemadmodum  Pollio  Reprehendit  in  Liuio  Patauinitatem?  —  By  Joshua  What- 
mough.  Pp.  95-130. 

The  Influence  of  Athenian  Institutions  upon  the  Laws  of  Plato.  —  By  Alston  Hurd 
Chase.  Pp.  131-192. 

The  Meaning  of  eUoo-ia  in  the  Divided  Line  of  Plato’s  Republic.  —  By  James 
Anastasias  Notopoulos.  Pp.  193-203. 

The  Arrangement  of  Oars  in  the  Trireme.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  205-225. 

New  Keltic  Inscriptions  of  Gaul.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  227-231. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1932-33: 

Quo  modo  poetae  epici  Graeci  heroas  sententias  fabulas  moribus  publicis  accom- 
modaverint.  —  By  John  Huston  Finley,  Jr.  Pp.  233-238. 

Quales  vocales  ex  Indogermanicis  b  et  t  in  lingua  Graeca  exortae  sint.  —  By 
Ruth  Evelyn  Moore.  Pp.  239-244. 

De  Vocis  AMAPTIA  Vi  et  Usu  apud  Scriptores  Graecos  usque  ad  Annum  ccc. 
ante  Christum  Natum.  —  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  Pp.  244-246. 

De  Probi  Commentariorum  Vergilianorum  Textu  Recensendo.  —  By  Frederic 
Melvin  Wheelock.  Pp.  247-250. 

Index.  Pp.  251-253. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLV,  1934. 

The  Ancient  Atomists  and  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  —  By 
Charles  Trawick  Harrison.  Pp.  1-80. 

Corbulo  and  Nero’s  Eastern  Policy.  —  By  Mason  Hammond.  Pp.  81-104. 

The  Prehistory  of  the  Alphabet.  —  By  John  Strong  Newberry.  Pp.  105-156. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Servius’s  Commentary  on  Virgil.  —  By  John  Joseph  Hannan 
Savage.  Pp.  157-204. 

Evidences  of  Relationship  in  Certain  Manuscripts  of  Servius.  —  By  George  Byron 
Waldrop.  Pp.  205-212. 

The  Antigonids,  Heracles,  and  Beroea.  —  By  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr.  Pp.  213- 
246. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1933-34: 

Quo  modo  Plato  ideas  expresserit.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  247-250. 

The  Vocalism  of  Messapic.  —  By  Peter  Fishman.  Pp.  250-256. 

De  Dialecto  Milesia.  —  By  John  Francis  Chatterton  Richards.  Pp.  256-260. 

Index.  Pp.  261-264. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVI,  1935. 

Fate,  Good,  and  Evil,  in  Early  Greek  Poetry.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  1-36. 

Final  Nu  in  Herodotus  and  Ionic  Inscriptions.  —  By  J.  F.  C.  Richards.  Pp.  37-41. 

Descriptions  of  Personal  Appearance  in  Roman  History  and  Biography.  —  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cornelia  Evans.  Pp.  43-84. 

The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  Probus.  —  By  Frederic  Mehin  Wheelock.  Pp.  85-153. 

The  Kylix  by  the  Foundry  Painter  in  the  Fogg  Museum.  —  By  Wilhelmina  van 
Ingen.  Pp.  155-166. 

A  Problem  in  the  Ichneutae  of  Sophocles.  —  By  Francis  Redding  Walton.  Pp.  167- 
189. 

Perseus  and  Demetrius.  —  By  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr.  Pp.  191-202. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1934-35: 

The  Tyrrhenians  in  Pisa  and  Triphylia  and  their  Conquerors,  the  Minyan  Pe- 
lopes.  —  By  Harold  Leslie  Bisbee.  Pp.  203-204. 

The  Prototypes  of  the  Designs  on  Roman  Lamps.  —  By  Hester  Harrington.  Pp. 
204-206. 
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Quae  Ratio  inter  Fabulas  satyricas  et  Comoediam  antiquam  intercedat.  —  By 
Charles  Theopkilus  Murphy.  Pp.  206-209. 

De  Lactantii  qui  dicitur  Narrationibus  Ovidianis.  —  By  Brooks  Otis.  Pp.  209- 
211. 

De  Vocalium  Mutatione  ilia  apud  Graecos  antiques  quae  hodie  ‘Sandhi’  dicitur. 

—  By  John  Martin  Toland.  Pp.  212-216. 

De  Casibus  Indogermanicis,  praecipue  sociativo,  in  lingua  Graeca  ab  Homero  us¬ 
que  ad  Thucydidem,  summotis.  —  By  Reginald  Isaac  Wilfred  Westgate.  Pp. 
216-218. 

Index.  Pp.  219-223. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVII,  1936. 

Some  Passages  of  Latin  Poets.  —  By  Herbert  Jennings  Rose.  Pp.  1-15. 

The  Terminology  of  the  Ideas.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  17-55. 

Movement  of  the  Divided  Line  of  Plato’s  Republic.  By  James  Anastasios  Noto- 
poulos.  Pp.  57-83. 

Fate,  Good,  and  Evil  in  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp. 
85-129. 

The  Argumenta  of  the  So-called  Lactantius.  By  Brooks  Otis.  Pp.  131-163. 

Greek  Theories  of  Slavery  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  By  Robert  Schlaifer.  Pp.  165- 
204. 

A  New  Raetic  Inscription  of  the  Sondrio  Group.  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  205- 
207. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1935-36: 

De  Epithetis  compositis  apud  Epicos  Latinos. — By  Charles  Johnstone  Armstrong. 
Pp.  209-21 1. 

The  ancient  Names,  local,  personal,  and  divine,  of  Dacia  and  Moesia.  —  By  James 
Thomas  Barrs.  Pp.  21 1-2 14. 

De  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  aliquot  Codicibus  recensendis.  —  By  Richard  Treat 
Brucre.  Pp.  215-216. 

Reliefs  from  a  Sarcophagus,  decorated  with  an  Amazonomachy,  in  the  Fogg 
Museum.  —  By  Alice  Whiting  Ellis.  Pp.  216-218. 

De  Verbis  alienarum  Basium  Adiumento  suppletis  in  Lingua  Graeca.  —  By 
Charles  Arthur  Lynch.  Pp.  218-219. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVIII,  1937. 

Pindar,  Pythian  II.  ■ —  By  C.  M.  Bowra.  Pp.  1-28. 

Milton  and  Horace.  —  By  John  H.  Einley,  Jr.  Pp.  29-74. 

Nero  and  the  East.  —  By  Eva  Matthews  Sanford.  Pp.  75-104. 

Athenian  Decrees  of  216-212  B.C.  —  By  Sterling  Dow.  Pp.  105-126. 

Chryseis.  —  By  Sterling  Dow  and  Charles  Earwell  Edson,Ji'-  Pp- 127-180. 

“  Tusca  Origo  Raetis.  ”  — ■  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  181-202. 

Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1936-37: 

De  Licentiis  metricis  quae  in  Canticis  Sophocleis  reperiuntur.  —  By  Herrick 
Mower  Macomber.  Pp.  203-204. 

Index.  P.  205. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLIX,  1938. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  — By  Carl  Newell  Jackson.  Pp.  1-22. 

Euripides  and  Thucydides.  —  By  John  H.  Finley,  Jr.  Pp.  23-68. 

Aristophanes  and  the  Art  of  Rhetoric.  —  By  Charles  T.  Murphy.  Pp.  69-114. 
Phny  the  Younger’s  Views  on  Government.  — By  Mason  Hammond.  Pp.  115-140. 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. — By  PaulJ.  Alexander.  Pp.  141-178. 
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Aristotle  on  the  Beauty  of  Tragedy.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  179-204. 
Plautus  and  Popular  Drama.  — By  Alan  McN.  G.  Little.  Pp.  205-228. 

A  Fragment  of  Juvenal  in  a  Manuscript  of  Orleans.  —  By  Arthur  Patch  McKinlay 
and  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  229-260. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1937-38: 

The  Phonology  of  Venetic.  —  By  Madison  Scott  Beeler.  Pp.  261-264. 

Quo  modo  Graeci  vocales  e  et  0  designaverint.  —  By  F.  Stuart  Crawford,  Jr.  Pp. 
264-267. 

De  gente  Attica  Eumolpidanun.  —  By  Paul  Lachlan  MacKendrkk.  Pp.  267- 
269. 

De  dis  Syriis  apud  Graecos  cultis.  —  By  Francis  Redding  Walton.  Pp.  270-271. 
Index.  Pp.  277-281. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  L,  1939. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  are  contributed  in  honor  of  Charles  Burton  Gulick. 

Aristotle,  the  KJeroteria,  and  the  Courts.  —  By  Sterling  Dow.  Pp.  1-34. 

The  Origins  of  Thucydides’  Style.  —  By  John  H.  Finley,  Jr.  Pp.  35-84. 

Latin  Inscriptions  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  —  By  Arthur  Stanley  Pease.  Pp.  85-88. 
A  New  Umbrian  Inscription  of  Assisi.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  89-93. 

The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  —  By  Richard  Treat  Brukre. 
Pp.  95-122. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1938-39: 

De  Novo  Codicum  Servianorum  Genere. — By  Arthur  Frederick  Stocker.  Pp. 
123-126. 

Etruscan  Small  Bronzes  of  the  Archaic  Period.  —  By  Emeline  Hurd  Hill.  Pp. 
126-127. 

Index.  Pp.  129. 
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